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THE process of associative reproduction of ideas, as it is 
ordinarily stated, is one in which one idea calls up another 
either by virtue of a direct and immediate resemblance 
between them, or through the fact of their having formed 
directly contiguous portions in some previously experienced 
psychical continuum. But the question may be raised 
whether the relations between the ideas must have this 
immediate character, or whether it is possible that an idea 
may be able to act upon another merely through indirect 
resemblance or indirect contiguity, and thus by Mediate 
Association form the occasion of its appearance in conscious- 
ness. 

That there is such a Mediate Association among ideas was 
first asserted by Hume, though Hamilton has perhaps given 
the greatest prominence to the theory. In the Treatise of 
Human Nature’ we read: ‘That we may understand the 
full extent of these relations, we must consider, that two 
objects are connected together in the imagination, not only 
when the one is immediately resembling, contiguous to, or 
the cause of the other, but also when there is interposed 
between them a third object which bears to them any of 
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these relations”. It is obvious that sucha theory has an 
important bearing upon the question whether there are “ frei 
steigende Vorstellungen,” 7.¢., ideas whose appearance in 
consciousness is not explicable in terms of the laws of 
association. 

It is to Scripture that the merit belongs of having first 
attempted to give an experimental proof of the theory of 
Mediate Association; according to him the results of the 
experiments went to prove that this factor was operative in 
determining the course of ideas in consciousness. On the 
other hand Munsterberg, at the end ofa research begun with 
the object of determining the extent of its operation, came 
to the conclusion that there isno Mediate Association among 
ideas. The experiments of which I wish to give an account 
in this paper were carried out with the view of throwing 
further light on this question. 

The method used by Scripture was of the following 
character. By means of an apparatus which enabled him to 
present visual objects in succession, and for any length of 
time that was desired, a number of cards were shown to an 
observer, each card bearing a word and some kind of sign 
or figure ; both words and signs were in each case different. 
Then another set of words was shown: the words differed 
in character from those first presented, but each possessed 
one of the signs used in the first set. These two sets 
together made up a complete series. Lastly, one of the 
words was again presented, this time without the accom- 
panying sign, and the observer was asked to name any 
other word in the series which occurred to him. It is 
evident that, if in a very large number of cases the word 
named by the observer had possessed the same sign as the 
word presented to him, while at the same time this fact was 
unknown to him, there would be good ground for supposing 
that the sign had formed an unconscious or ‘‘ unapperceived” 
mediating element in the process of associating the two words. 
In a large number of the experiments carried out by Scripture 
no trace of Mediate Association could be found. Its presence 
seemed to be proved only in one group of experiments in 
which one half of the words in a series were German, the 
other half Japanese, the mediating sign being a Japanese 
character. It is these experiments alone which are analysed 
in detail. The number of observers who took part in the 
experiments of this group was six. Out of a total of 185 
experiments there were only 79 cases in which words were 
associated which belonged to the same series; obviously 
these cases alone have any bearing on the question in 
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dispute. When all these cases were taken into account 
the ratio of those in which the words possessed the same 
sign to those which did not was 47 to 32. When those 
cases were excluded where some immediate connexion 
between the words was suspected, the ratio was 46 to 23.! 
It is clear that even if these figures be accepted the 
total number of cases is too small to give a sufficient proof 
of the theory of Mediate Association, especially if we take 
into account the number of observers. But from a perusal 
of the record of his experiments, which Scripture had 
prepared for the Leipzig Institute for Experimental Psy- 
chology where the research was carried out, I came to the 
conclusion that certain sources of error had not been suffici- 
ently taken into account in the analysis of the results. In 
certain cases it seemed possible that owing to some peculiarity 
in a word, or to its prominent position in the series, the 
attention, apart from any other influence, might have been 
directed to it and thus have increased its chance of being 
recollected. Another source of error lay in the fact that 
Scripture’s observers were called on to give an association 
to each word in turn in the two halves of a series. If the 
observer gives an answer in each case when called upon, 
then he must repeat some of the associations already given ; 
when given a second time an association cannot be accepted 
as having an independent value. Yet such cases seem to 
have been accepted by Scripture as free from suspicion. 
Munsterberg’s experiments, as he himself remarks, were 
much more extensive than those of Scripture in regard to 
the number of cases which are recorded, the number of 
observers, and the variety of the experiments carried out. 
As his conclusions were entirely negative it is only neces- 
sary to indicate briefly the nature of the work done by him. 
In the first set of experiments the objects to be associated 
were intelligible words read aloud to the observer, the medi- 
ating element being a syllable which was also read aloud. 
In the next group notes given by a musical instrument con- 
nected the two halves of a series. Then followed experiments 
in which sensations of smell, touch and colour formed the 
mediating elements. Visual objects alone were next em- 
ployed in the construction of the series. In the first of these 
experiments photographs of paintings were connected by 
strips of coloured paper. The last set was intended to be 
an exact repetition of the experiments of Scripture: in one 
half of a series the words were German, in the other half 


1 Philosophische Studien, vii. p. 82. 
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Japanese ; the two halves had small complicated figures as 
accompanying signs.! 

In order to estimate properly the value of these experi- 
ments in relation to Seripture’s results, we must remember 
that according to the latter author Mediate Association is 
operative only under favourable circumstances. Now it 
could be argued that only experiments carried out under 
similarly favourable circumstances could be brought forward 
as evidence against Scripture’s conclusion. Munsterberg 
himself points out that only in the last two sets of experiments 
were the methods closely followed which were used in the 
previous research. But it seems clear that photographs of 
pictures must arouse extraneous ideas and shades of feeling 
in various degrees of distinctness which will inevitably tend 
to obscure any influence of Mediate Association. As to 
the last set of experiments, where the mediating object was 
a small complicated figure, it has to be noted that in Scrip- 
ture’s experiments the corresponding Japanese characters 
were neither specially small nor specially complicated—a 
fact which Munsterberg had no means of knowing. If 
Mediate Association be really operative, its influence must 
in any case be very small, and only by the most careful 
arrangement of experiments could a decisive result be 
expected. It seems then that Munsterberg’s experiments 
hardly justify the absolute statement that there is no such 
thing as Mediate Association. 

The present research was begun in Leipzig under the 
direction of Prof. Wundt, and carried out during 1892-1893. 
I had the assistance of a number of exceedingly competent 
observers, who were chosen after trial on account of their 
fitness for the purposes of this investigation. One of the 
observers, Prof. Kulpe, had previously assisted Scripture in 
his research on this subject, and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of acknowledging the valuable help he gave 
me in carrying on the experiments. 

No attempt was made to work with ideas other than those 
derived from the sense of sight. In this way one had the 
advantage of using objects which most persons can associate 
without difficulty, and which allow of great scope for variations. 
Besides it seemed fairly certain that if the influence of 
Mediate Association could not be discovered in the train of 
visual ideas it would hardly be demonstrable in any other way. 
For reasons, which will be apparent later, only association 
by contiguity was investigated. During the whole course of 


1 Beitrage zur experimentellen Psychologie, Hett 4, pp. 1 tf. 
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the investigation the observers were carefully questioned in 
every case of association as to the content of their conscious- 
ness at the time, so that the presence of extraneous dis- 
turbing influences might at once be detected. No doubt such 
questioning is liable to the danger that it may bring out a 
half-fictitious theory of the process of association, instead of 
an exact description of the state of mind at the time. But 
the opposite danger of allowing important elements in the 
process to escape notice was the one which was actually most 
to be guarded against in the present investigation. In order 
to obtain material for the experiments a large number of 
German words of one or two syllables were printed in a type 
which allowed the words to be read without difficulty. When 
unintelligible words were needed the words already printed 
were usually cut up and the syllables rearranged. Hach word 
was printed on a separate card: a space was left above the 
word on which the various kinds of signs could be placed 
which were to serve as mediating objects. 


I. GROUP. 


The object of the experiments in this group was to present 
the words between which the associations were to be 
formed for a very short time and in rapid succession. It 
might be supposed that in this way the observer would 
have less tendency to reflect on, and consciously relate 
what was presented to him. In order that the disturbing 
influence of conscious reflexion might be further eliminated, 
the observers during almost all “the experiments of this 
group, remained in complete ignorance of the problem which 
was being investigated. By means of a pendulum appar- 
atus! the words were shown for a time which varied very 
slightly but was at most half a second in length. The 
observer, who sat at a short distance, looked through a tube 
at the slit in which the word appe: ared during the passage ot 
the pendulum. All the words in each series were presented 
twice, the second time in a somewhat different order. When 
a@ word was presented the third time and the observer 
requested to give an association, the sign which accompanied 
the word was covered over, so that the word alone was 
directly perceived. 

At first experiments were tried in which all the members 
in each series were intelligible words (cf. Miinsterberg’s 
first set of experiments). It was found, however, that too 


?This apparatus is described in Wundt’s Grundzige der phystoloatschen 
Psychologie, 4th ed., ii. p. 335. 
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much opportunity was in this way given for the formation 
of “inner” or intelligible relations between the words. For 
this reason, and also because it seemed advisable to lighten 
the task of the observer by informing him that the associated 
words must belong to different halves of the series, the 
words out of which a series was composed were almost 
always one half intelligible, one half meaningless. Further 
it was found that the intelligible words, even when no 
inner connexions were found between them, were much 
more easily retained in the memory than the meaningless 
ones. Hence the meaningless word was in most cases used 
as “‘stimulus”’ to the association, the observer being then 
required to name an intelligible word. The number of 
cards bearing signs as well as their order was arbitrarily 
varied, in order that the observers might not in any way be 
led to form disturbing relations among the words, or to 
discover the object of the experiments. 

In presenting only one half of the words used in a series 
when the time came for the observer to form associations, 
Munsterberg’s procedure had a distinct advantage over that 
of Scripture, who, as before remarked, requested the observer 
to give an association to each word in a series in turn. But 
when only one half of the words are employed there is 
a danger that after the first associations the words named 
may be given because there are no others left to give. Even 
when fewer are employed similar difficulties may arise. In 
order to lessen this danger, as far as possible, only three 
associations were requested in the present group where a 
series included in all ten words. Afterwards, when the 
extent of a series was lessened, the number of associations 
was, as a rule, correspondingly diminished. By doing so 
one has only a relatively small total of experiments to 
record. On the other hand there is the advantage that 
the value of the recorded cases is considerably increased. 

Since in the case of all the observers the results with slight 
variations were similar, it is unnecessary to do more here 
than present the total numbers in each set of experiments. 
In the experiments of the first set, @, an intelligible word was 
given as “stimulus” to the association ; in the second, d, an 
unintelligible, and in the third, ¢, arbitrarily an intelligible or 
unintelligible word was given. In these three sets the two 
kinds of words were mixed together when first presented. In 
the following experiments, d, ¢, the two kinds of words were 
brought together into separate halves. In the last set, ¢, 
the mediating object was a coloured strip of paper, while in 
all the previous sets it was a sign or a figure copied from a 
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Japanese newspaper. In the table given below, ” denotes 
the total number of cases in which the association satisfied 
the conditions of the experiment, 7 the number of cases that 
remain after revision and exclusion of cases where some 
disturbing influence destroyed the value of the experiment ; 
under ma is given the number of the revised cases, 7, in 
which the associated words possessed the same sign. In 
the column under o are given the numbers of the observers 
who took part in the experiments.! 


TABLE I. 


Considerable difficulty was experienced in analysing the 
various cases of association, and in deciding which cases 
should be rejected. The principle which was relied on in 
the analysis was that an experiment was unobjectionable 
only when the ideas, ‘‘ Vorstellungen,” could be regarded as 
being, apart from Mediate Association, equally liable to be re- 
produced, or as being, so to speak, in a state of equilibrium. 
Since the value of the results of such an investigation de- 
pends largely on the care with which the various cases 
are analysed, it will not be out of place to indicate in some 
detail the character of the various associations which had 
to be rejected. 

Obviously all those associations had to be rejected where 
the mediating object was consciously present as the bond 
of connexion between the associated words. In the first 


1A detailed analysis of the results together with an account of minor 
details in the methods will be found in the paper “ Zur Frage der Mittel- 
baren Association”. Inaug. Dissertation, 1894. Leipzig. 
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group, however, owing to the way in which the objects were 
shown to the observers, the number of eases which had to be 
rejected on this ground was not large. It is equally plain 
that when the observ er remembers that the two associated 
words were contiguous when the series was first presented 
the experiment must be excluded. Owing to the large 
number of cases where the associated words. had been con- 
tiguous, although there was no re collection of the contiguity, 
these associations were also excluded. 

Besides those instances where the nature of the process 
of recollection could be exactly specified there were others 
in which the word named by the observer had remained 
more or less distinctly in consciousness after being pre- 
sented the first time, or had spontaneously reappeared 
before the experiments were made. The latter process was 
specially prominent in the experiments made with one 
observer ; while the later members of a series were being 
presented, words from the earlier part tended involuntarily 
and without any assignable reason to reappear in Conscious- 
ness. In order to check this tendency he often occupied 
the pauses which necessarily occurred during presentation of 
a series by softly humming or beating time; the tendency 
became lessened when he knew the purpose of the experi- 
ments, but it never entirely disappeared. When all the 
words in a series had indistinctly reappeared before the 
experiments were made, or where the self-observation 
seemed somewhat uncertain, the associations were accepted 
on the ground that the disturbance was not sufficiently 
great in any particular case to warrant its rejection. One 
may classify those cases also as due to a disturbing activity 
of memory where the word named had been recalled to 
memory by a previous association, and where a word given 
a moment before was again reproduced. 

It is impossible to draw any sharp line between the facts 
already mentioned and those of another class in which the 
essential factor seemed to be a heightening of the attention 
given to an object at its first appearance. A special em- 
phasis may be lent to a word through its having a certain 
interesting or striking character. Or if a meaningless 
syllable recall some extraneous intelligible idea this will lead 
to its making a deeper impression than otherwise would be 
the case. Some observers showed the latter tendency very 
strongly ; a complex of familiar or interesting ideas would 
be woven involuntarily and immediately round the word 
presented. In spite of efforts made to check it the tendency 


to form an intelligible complex of ideas out of what was 
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unfamiliar or meaningless remained operative. A similar 
associating process showed itself in the fact that ‘some 
observers could not help connecting in some intelligible 
manner the word with the mediating sign attached to it, 
however unconnected the two at first sight might seem. 

Another factor which resulted in a heightening of the 
attention was the formation of an intelligible connexion 
between the words. They were of course always chosen 
with the view of excluding such relations, but im some 
cases where the imagination seemed specially active, a 
connexion was still found. That this process resulted in a 
special emphasis being given to the words was a fact insisted* 
on by one of the observers. Lastly come two facts of which 
the explanation is very simple: “In the first case the word 
makes a greater impression through its prominent position 
at the beginning or end of a series ; in the second a word 
when first seen is read with difficulty, and when at last under- 
stood is remembered without difficulty. 

Since the observers were directed always to combine as- 
sociatively words differing in character, associations due to 
an inner resemblance of the ideas connoted by the words 
could be formed only where an unintelligible syllable was 
transformed into something intelligible by the process already 
referred to: such a complicated activity was, however, seldom 
met with. Similarity in the structure of the words was the 
reason given by one observer for a very large number of the 
combinations which he formed ; according to him it was the 
sound of the word and more especially the sound of the vowels 
which was the mediating element. 

Il. GROUP. 

In the next group of experiments the attempt was made to 
remedy certain defects which the method employed in the 
first group carried with it. The visual objects were presented 
in such a way that the observer was not disturbed by the 
exertion demanded for the perception of the words, and had 
every opportunity of gaining a clear and distinct impression 
of what was presented to him, During the experiments he 
sat in a small dark room; in one wall there was an aperture 
where cards could be inserted without allowing light from the 
outside to enter. Below the aperture on the inside stood a 
small electric lamp, by means of which the experimenter, who 
stood outside the room, could illuminate the cards for any 
length of time. The duration of the presentation was varied 
with each person to begin with, and the time chosen which 
seemed to the observer’ just sufficient to give a distinct per- 
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ception of the object: on the average it lasted about three 
seconds. <A series was presented once only; those cards 
which possessed similar signs very rarely occupied similar 
positions in the two halves of the series, and those words 
with similar signs which were to be used in the subsequent 
experiments never occupied positions at the beginning or 
end of the two halves. 

The mode of classifying the experiments differs somewhat 
from that of the first group. In the first set, a, there were 
ten members in each series, in the second set, 6, there 
were eight. These series were constructed on exactly the 
same principle as those in the first group; in many cases 
the old words and signs were used, but always in new com- 
binations ; various kinds of mediating signs were employed, 
letters, figures, numbers and colours. In the third set, c, 
the mediating object was an intelligible word, the intention 
being to try the associating effect of words which were 
easily retained and reproduced. The objects which had 
to be associated were mostly figures, letters and unintelligible 
words: sometimes there were eight in a series, sometimes six. 
In the last set, d, a series contained only six inembers which 
were similar to those of the first and second sets. In some 
cases the number of experiments was small. Towards the 
close of the research the experiments were not carried far 
as the different modifications of method did not seem to 
secure any new result. 


TABLE II. 
| | | 
nm | mea 0 
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III. GROUP. 


The following experiments were devoted to testing the 
value of a suggestion offered by one of the observers. The 
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intention was to see whether the influence of Mediate As- 
sociation would not show itself more readily, when all the 
objects presented were familiar as well as uninteresting, and 
were thus capable of being reproduced without difficulty and 
without rousing other disturbing ideas. After preliminary 
trials ten objects were chosen and employed in all the ex- 
periments. One half of these were cards with coloured 
spaces on them; the colours being red, green, grey, white, 
black ; in the other half the Greek letters a, 5, 7, 7, y, were 
used, the mediating objects being Japanese characters like 
those used in the next group. For each new series the 
various objects were rearranged. The apparatus and mode 
of presentation of the objects were the same as those of 
the previous group. The results confirmed the sup- 
position that the influence of disturbing ideas would be 
eliminated. Very few of the associations had to be discarded, 
although the connexions of one series showed a slight 
tendency to interfere with those which followed. The total 
number of unobjectionable associations given by six observers 
was 111. The number of cases possibly due to Mediate 
Association was 22. 


IV. GROUP. 


It will be noted that the experiments which have already 
been described were in no case exactly similar to those of 
Scripture, though following in general the method initiated 
by him. In this group the most essential features of some 
of Scripture’s experiments were reproduced. The words 
and the Japanese characters which formed the mediating 
objects were the same as those used by him, and they were 
given in the same order; the only difference was that both 
words and characters were smaller, though they were still 
seen with perfect distinctness. In several cases the time 
during which each word was exposed was the same. ‘T'wo 
series with eight members and three with six members were 
thus reproduced. Here, as in Scripture’s experiments, the 
observer was requested to give an association to each word of 
a series in turn. The results of the experiments made with 
four observers were as follows. The total number of the 
associations was 88; the number of unobjectionable cases 
was 37, while the number of cases which could be ascribed 
to Mediate Association was 8. 


V. GROUP. 


In his volume Uber das Gedachtnis Ebbinghaus asserts 
on the ground of his experiments that “there seems to 
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exist an association not merely through immediate, buat also 
one through mediate succession”. ‘The method employed in 
the last experiments which were made is in one respect 
similar to that of Kbbinghaus. While in the previous 
experiments the associative connexions between the various 
objects were formed during an act of perception which, 
however distinct and intense, lasted but a short time, the 
attempt was now made to investigate the effect of relatively 
firm and permanent associations between the objects. The 
various series employed were constructed on the following 
plan. 'T'wo sets of words sometimes intelligible, sometimes 
meaningless, were prepared and written on separate slips of 
paper, each word being accompanied by a sign, Ilctter, 
figure or number, as in the previous experiments. The 
number of members in a series varied from ten to twenty- 
four. The observer learned the two halves of a series at 
different times until he knew the connexions in each half 
almost by heart. After several days cards, each bearing a 
word from the series which had lately been memorised, 
were laid before him, and he was requested to sort the 
cards into pairs. ‘he associations thus formed by five ob- 
servers may be divided into three classes: (1) those where 
there was distinct recollection of the mediating object ; (2) 
those formed by a partial and indistinct reproduction of the 
connexions between the words and mediating objects; (3) 
those which were the result of arbitrary selection or guess- 
ing. Of the associations in the first class 24 were correct 
and 5 wrong; in the second 10 were right and 12 
wrong, while in the third only 3 cases were right (¢.c., the 
words associated had possessed the same sign) as against 42 
which were wrong. 


It seems clear, that owing to the character of the facts with 
which we are dealing, any exact mathematical analysis of 
the results would be out of place. The factors which as we 
have seen enter into and influence the train of ideas are so 
numerous, and so difficult to trace with any exactness, that 
the existence of Mediate Association could be regarded as 
proved only if the number of cases in which it could serve 
as a valid explanation exceeded to a large extent and with a 
certain constancy what might be expected had the associa- 
tions appeared spontaneously, and, so to speak, accidentally 
in consciousness. No one supposes that in reality ideas oc- 
cur accidentally. But where we have excluded, as is done 
above, the cases where the influence of a definite factor is 
traceable then we have a right to treat the appearance of an 
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idea as accidental until some feature in our results forces us 
to introduce a new hypothesis. If then we treat the results 
according to the theory of probability! the conclusion we 
must come to is that in none of the groups have we such 
a surplus of cases, where the associated objects possessed a 
mediating link, that we are compelled to search for a special 
hypothesis for their explanation. The highest number reach- 
ed, in column a, Table I., can be explained on the ground 
that inasmuch as in this set of experiments very many 
cases were excluded on the ground of association by con- 
tiguity, the number of available words in each series was 
really less than ten. Other variations which occur, some- 
times positive, sometimes negative, call for no special re- 
mark. 

The results of the various investigations may consequently 
be summed up as follows. In a large number of the experi- 
ments made by Scripture the result was purely negative ; 
those which he brings as positive evidence are too ambiguous 
and too small in number to form a decisive proof. Miinster- 
berg’s results were entirely negative; so are those of the 
present research.” It can still, of course, be said that in none 
of these researches has the right method been adopted, or 
the investigation been carried far enough. And it is quite 
clear that theoretically an unlimited experience would be 
necessary to prove the statement that Mediate Association 
is in no case operative. On the other hand one has a right 
to ask for some positive reason for further accumulation of 
negative evidence. 

We must, however, consider in this connexion the state- 
ment of Ebbinghaus that his results prove the existence of 
association through mediate succession. The experiments 
carried out were, shortly stated, of the following nature. 
When a series of sixteen meaningless syllables of the form 
1,1,1, . . . had been learned by heart and then afterwards, 
the same syllables being employed, the labour required to learn 
a new series which had a regular form, eg., 1,1,1,. . . was 
compared with that necessary to memorise a series in which 
the order of the syllables was quite irregular, it was found 


‘This treatment is applied both by Scripture and Miinsterberg. In 
the former case unfortunately no explicit statement is given as to the 
length of the series employed : as a matter of fact they varied in length 
from six to twelve words. 


* After the paper had been prepared an account of experiments by 
Howe (American Journal of Psychology, vi. p. 239) came under the notice 
of the writer. The methods used were similar to those of Scripture 
and Miinsterberg, and the results were completely negative. 
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that where the transformed series had a regular form the 
labour of memorising it was much less than that required 
when the order in the series was quite irregular. The 
objection raised by Miunsterberg,! that in reading over 
a series of syllables the observer might have seen several at 
the same time and in this way associated those which did 
not stand immediately beside each other, was taken account 
of by Muller and Schumann in their recent research on 
Memory ;” it was found by them that where this source of 
error was excluded the association by mediate succession 
was still operative. 

It will however be noted on closer consideration that the 
method of Ebbinghaus presents one important peculiarity. 
While in the other researches the connexions between the 
objects were in most cases formed by allowing the observer 
passively to receive a distinct impression of what was pre- 
sented to him, in the experiments carried out by Ebbinghaus 
the series of syllables was read aloud in regular rhythm by 
the observer as often as was necessary to enable him to re- 
peat it by heart. The element of motor activity was evi- 
dently much more prominent in the experiments carried out 
according to the latter method than in any of the other experi- 
ments. We may in fact with good ground call the associ- 
ations in the first case predominantly motor; the latter, on 
the other hand, are predominantly sensory. 

A sufficiently exact knowledge of the function of motor 
activity in the train of ideas has not yet been acquired. 
Stricker in his Studien wtber die Sprachvorstellungen 
pointed out the importance of the activity of the organ of 
speech in the formation of certain of our ideas. Pathological 
cases like that reported by Sommer,? where the patient 
could recollect properly only when allowed to perform certain 
movements with hand, foot or tongue, serve to illustrate the 
same point. And I may be allowed to refer here to the 
results of some experiments on the relation of attention to 
association which seem to show that motor activity of the 
hand, and in particular of the organ of speech, disturbs to a 
greater or less extent the power of forming associations 
between visual objects. 

The hypothesis suggested by these facts is that the 
association through mediate succession is due to the con- 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie wnd Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, i. p. 101. 
* Ibid., vi. p. 140. 
Thid., ii. p. 143. 
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nexions formed between the successive activities of the 
organ of speech exerted in memorising a series. Just as 
any mechanical activity can be practised until the conscious 
ideas and volitions which at first are necessary disappear 
with advancing ease of execution, so a series of syllables 
repeated aloud until they can be said without a mistake will 
tend gradually to occupy less and less of consciousness, with 
the result that the connexions between the different 
members of the series tend to become mechanical and auto- 
matic. And it isquite conceivable that in the formationof anew 
series of motor activities it is not a matter of indifference 
whether they come in an entirely new and irregular order, or in 
an order which has definite and regular relations to a series 
which had already attained a large degree of mechanical per- 
fection. In this way we may perhaps “explain the association 
by mediate succession of which Ebbinghaus speaks. And the 
reason why in the other researches on Mediate Association 
no trace of its influence could be found would lie in the 
fact that the connexions dealt with were mainly sensory ; 
the associations possessed no definite serial order accord- 
ing to which the objects must recur in a given irreversible 
succession. And where such an order is wanting it is in- 
telligible that, among the many associations which an 
object can call forth, only those would be effective which 
were strong enough to rise into consciousness. 

One more point remains to be dealt with. Hume states 
that ideas can be indirectly related not merely on the 
principle of contiguity, but also on those of resemblance 
and causation. If, however, we treat these three principles 
analytically and reduce them, as he does, to contiguity and 
resemblance, then as we have already discussed association 
by simultaneous and successive contiguity, it only remains 
to discuss the relation of resemblance. As regards this 
relation, it is evident that if the ideas directly resemble 
each other in some respect, however slightly, the connexion 
can still be considered as immediate. On the other hand it 
may be only through the interposed third object that the 
ideas are connected, while between them there is no con- 
nexion at all. Taking the ordinary interpretation of 
association by resemblance as applied to the reproduction 
of ideas we would then have a conscious idea. A acting by 
resemblance on the unconscious or at least entirely “un- 
apperceived ””’ idea a: this idea would call up an idea 6 of a 
similar degree of latency which in its form would introduce 
the new idea B into consciousness. It may be asked if the 
reproduction of the new idea in this way is not a more 
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complicated and more unlikely process than any hitherto 
discussed. We have, however, a right to reject this 
complicated process and abandon the quite unneces- 
sary theory that in association by resemblance the 
new idea, though similar, is a quite new creation, and 
in no way identical with that which went before. What 
we would have then would be an idea A, which persists 
in consciousness for a time, losing meanwhile its old 
associates, the complex of ideas which previously surrounded 
it, but at the same time becoming surrounded by a new 
ideal complex in which B gradually comes to take the 
prominent part. It is obvious, however, that on this 
account of the matter, we have simply a substitution of new 
elements for old in the complex surrounding A, the appear- 
ance of the new ideas being due to direct and immediate 


association by contiguity. 
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II.—MR. BRADLEY’S VIEW OF THE SELF. ! 
By J. S. MAcKENZIE. 


WHEN an important philosophical work, like Mr. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, is first brought out—a work in 
which a fresh construction is attempted, with little direct 
reference to other writers, and at many points without a 
full development of the lines of thought that are suggested 
—it is natural that there should be many misrepresentations 
of its meaning; and it is probable that the criticisms I am 
about to put forward are of this nature. But perhaps in the 
case of such a work it is only by incessant criticism and 
partial misrepresentation that one can hope to get the mean- 
ing of the writer at length brought fully to light ; and Mr. 
Bradley, at any rate, is a philosopher whom it is pleasant to 
criticise ; since, if he is misrepresented, he is pretty sure to 
make the fact known. One feels with him, more than with 
almost any one else, that writing may be made to combine 
its own advantages with those of Socratic discourse. Lest, 
however, what Iam about to say should seem more of the 
nature of an attack on Mr. Bradley’s position than it is really 
intended to be, some little prefatory explanation of what I 
purpose to do may not be out of place. 

In dealing with Mr. Bradley’s treatment of the Self, it is 
not my intention simply to discuss one special point in his 
metaphysical system. Still less do I aim at a criticism of 
his metaphysical system as a whole. My object is rather to 
touch on a particular aspect of his philosophy, which appears 
to be central and fundamental, and in this way to suggest a 
criticism which might be extended so as to cover his whole 
conception of metaphysics. In doing this, my attitude to- 
wards Mr. Bradley’s work must be in the main negative ; 
but it will, I fancy, be obvious enough that my view of his 
work is very far from being a hostile one. Mr. Bradley’s 
book—especially when read along with the other parts of his 
writings that bear upon metaphysics—seems to me to be the 
most considerable piece of constructive work in philosophy of 
an independent kind (as distinguished from that suggested 
in commentaries) that has been attempted in England in this 
century; and if I were to add in England in any century, and 
im any country since Hegel, it would be rather my ignorance 


1 Read before the Aristotelian Society on April 16, 1894. 
21 
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than my knowledge that would make me feel the commenda- 
tion to be overstrained. And, indeed, even on those points on 
which Mr. Bradley’s work strikes me as least satisfactory, 
he so often suggests the correction of his own errors and 
imperfections of statement, that one is led to doubt whether 
any defect that is to be found in his workmanship is not, 
after all, rather appearance than reality; and whether, in 
criticising him, it is really possible to do more than set one 
part of his writing against another. I may at once confess, 
for instance, that a good deal of what I felt to be defective 
in some of the earlier chapters of his work receives its neces- 
sary complement in the highly significant passage (chap. 
xxiv.) on “‘ Degrees of Truth and Reality,” and leaves in my 
mind little more than a lively regret that that chapter was 
not introduced at an earlier stage in the work, and that its 
results were not more fully incorporated in the system. 
On the whole, in fact, it remains doubtful to me whether 
any really penetrating criticism of Mr. Bradley’s book would 
rot affect his method rather than his substance; and, as 
Mr. Bradley himself lays no claim to excellence of method 
—seems, indeed, to be rather sceptical with regard to the 
possibility of any finally satisfactory method in philosophy 
——one has hardly the heart to make any attack upon him on 
that ground. Yet I am convinced that the lack of scientific 
method is the source of a great part of the difficulty of Mr. 
Bradley’s work. His Appearance and Reality is, for in- 
stance (it is hardly too much to say), a sealed book to any 
one who does not know his Principles of Logic. Yet the 
Logic is not explicitly treated as an introduction to the 
Metaphysic, or the Metaphysic as a sequel to the Logic 
(I understand Mr. Bradley to deny even that there is any 
such definite connection); and, indeed, the Logic itself 
begins, avowedly, in the middle. Moreover, I am inclined 
to think that a criticism of some fundamental points in his 
method would lead, in the end, to a correction of some in- 
adequacies in his results; and I believe, in particular, that a 
consideration of his treatment of the Self—which is largely 
a question of method—would in this way be instructive. 
If it does not lead to any ultimate disagreement with the 
most important of his conclusions—and I am not at all sure 
that it does—I cannot but think at least that it will lead us 
to lay the emphasis on different points. If it does not 
materially alter the picture, it will at least affect the disposi- 
tion of the lights and shades. 

What I intend to do, then, is, in the first place, to give a 
brief account of Mr. Bradley’s theory of the Self, so far as I 
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have been able to understand it; then to suggest what seems 
a needful correction or extension of his view of it; and 
finally to indicate, somewhat generally, in what respects 
this correction would lead to an alteration in his metaphysi- 
cal results, and in his treatment of Psychology and Ethics. 
This is, no doubt, ‘‘ a large order’’; and some of the points 
on which I have to touch will require to be dealt with in « 
very sketchy way; but, after all, I think it will appear that 
my main criticism is a single and even a simple one, and 
that the working of it out is only a matter of detail. And 
over details, following Mr. Bradley’s own example, we need 
not linger. In particular, it is not necessary to detain our- 
selves long with Mr. Bradley’s positive conception of the 
Self, which can easily be found by reference to his book, 
and which, at any rate for our present purpose, is interesting 
rather for what it omits than for what it contains. 

Mr. Bradley’s view is, briefly, as follows. He begins (chap. 
ix.) by distinguishing different senses in which the term 
“Self” is used, and succeeds in discriminating no less than 
eight—a number which could probably have been, without 
very much trouble, still further multiplied. The interest 
attaching to several of these senses of the term is, however, 
almost purely dialectical. They are selves of straw which 
Mr. Bradley sets up merely for the purpose of knocking 
them down again. His interest in them is simply that of 
showing that no one of them, taken by itself, contains any 
ultimate reality ; and especially that no one’ of them can be 
regarded as the reality, in opposition to the mere appearance 
of the not-self. Now, as it is no part of my object to contro- 
vert this conclusion—which, indeed, I regard as incontro- 
vertible—it is hardly necessary for me to trouble the reader 
here with an enumeration of Mr. Bradley’s selves. The 
enumeration, even as he has given it, and even for the 
special purpose which he has in view, is probably incom- 
plete. Its interest for us now, at any rate, lies only in the 
broad lines of demarcation ; and these can be pretty shortly 
explained. The first sense of all, one which Mr. Bradley 
dismisses (p. 77) without even giving it a number in his 
list, is what may be called the Biological Self. A human 
being—or, as Prof. Karl Pearson would say, “a human ’’— 
impresses us first as a particular physical organism, which 
we class along with other animals and with plants. In so 


1 Because it is obviously a mere object ; and cannot even claim to be 
a more direct object of experience than other objects. Mr. Bradley is 
considering, in this chapter, the possibility of regarding the Self as some- 
thing more, and more real, than a mere object. 
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far as each such organism can be regarded as a unity, it may 
be described as a Self. Such a Self, of course, is in no sense 
an ego. So far from being an “I,” it is scarcely even a 
‘“me”’—searcely even an object apprehended directly as 
this-mine. It is a Self only in the sense of being an object 
which can be regarded (by some subject) as an organic unity. 
It is, so to speak, the mere an sich of a Self. The second 
sense in which we may speak of a “ Self ”—or the first in 
Mr. Bradley’s enumeration (p. 77)—is what mav be called 
the Psychological Self, i.e., the states of an individual con- 
sciousness at a particular time. This sense takes us farther 
in, as it were, and brings us nearer to the ‘‘I”’. It includes, 
we may say, both the ‘‘I”. and the ‘‘me” at a particular 
moment in their existence ; but it also includes the presenta- 
tion of objects not specially regarded as mine. This is still 
a comparatively unimportant sense, so long as it is taken 
merely as an aggregate of psychical occurrences at a par- 
ticular time. Such an aggregate is still not a unity for 
itself; and even for the psychological observer it has only, 
on the one hand, the unity of a moment of time, and, on the 
other hand, that of a certain continuity or coherence (which 
remains as yet undefined), and that of occurring in connex- 
ion with a particular animal organism—.e., with a Self in 
the first sense. If the psychological observer wishes to find 
any higher unity than this, he will soon discover, like Hume, 
that, in the mere series of psychical states as such, he can 
never at any moment ‘‘ stumble upon”’ anything that can 
be truly described as an ego. Accordingly, we are led to try 
to give unity to the Psychological Self by introducing some 
conception of system; and this may be done in various 
ways, some of which are discussed by Mr. Bradley. Thus, 
we may introduce the idea of a Normal Self (p. 79), a char- 
acter which is in some sense permanent in the midst of 
changing conditions. This character may be thought of as 
the average state (p. 78) of the individual consciousness ; or, 
it may be described, in the language of a recent German 
writer, | as the ‘“‘ compact majority” of our psychical states, 
the more or less coherent general body of our inner life. 
Or, again, we may think of the Psychological Self as consti- 
tuted by our interests (p. 88), by those objects with which, as 
we say, we ‘identify ourselves”; or, again, simply by what 
we remember (p. 83). Or we may think of it as a Leibnizian 
monad (p. 86), or, in some other way, as an independent 
soul. These are various ways in which we may try to con- 


1 Simmel, Hinleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. 
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struct a Psychological Self for ourselves ; .e., various ways in 
which we may give to our inner life a unity which shall 
exist for the psychological observer—which shall be for the 
psychological observer a ‘“‘me,” when he treats his own inner 
experience as an object. But, again, we may insist that the 
Psychological Self must be an ego, a unity for ttself and not 
merely for the observer; an ‘I”’ for itself and not merely a 
“me,” when it is itself the observer. This we may express 
by saying that the true Self is that which is always subject 
and never object in our experience (p 88 sqq.). Butif we use 
such an expression as “that which,” we are still making it 
into an object'; we are thinking of it as a thing ; and with 
reference to such a thing we shall still experience the diffi- 
culty of Hume, that we nowhere “‘ stumble upon” any such 
subject-object in the midst of our psychical states. So much, 
then, for the Psychological Self, i.e., the attempt to give unity 
to our inner life regarded as a whole. But now we come 
upon what is properly another sense of the term; though it 
is placed by Mr. Bradley (p. 80) in the middle of the preced- 
ing group, stauding third in his enumeration. The Self in 
this sense consists in the mere fact of Coenesthesia, the mere 
feeling of individual oneness, which comes to us perhaps 
especially in the consciousness of pleasure and pain, as my 
pleasure and my pain. This Self differs from any of the pre- 
ceding, inasmuch as it is not a method in which the psycho- 
logical observer tries to impose unity on the manifold of our 
inner experience. It is, on the contrary, a unity that exists 
only for the being who feels it, and only at the moment of 
feeling. Such a Self is more nearly an ‘ I” than any of the 
foregoing ; it is at least not a mere ‘‘ me,” if we mean by 
that a mere object identified with our particular individuality. 
It is, so to speak, an ‘‘I-me ”’—subject and object indistin- 
guishably blended. But, just for this reason, it falls short of 
being a pure ‘I’. In the mere immediacy of feeling the 
antithesis between ego and non-ego has not yet arisen. It 
is, we might perhaps say, the pure Fursichsein of the Self. 
This Self I should be disposed to characterise as the Sentient 
Self.2 Finally, Mr. Bradley speaks of yet another sense of 
the term ‘‘ Self’’—a sense in which it is negative rather than 
positive (p. 100). This is the sense in which we speak of 


1 Of. also pp. 321-322. Mr. Bradley’s argument at this latter point 
seems to apply only to the phenomenal Self, taken as subject—though 
he states the argument as if he intended it to have a wider application. 

*It might perhaps also be called the Animal Self, as contrasted with 
the mere Vegetable Self, which is simply the unity of the physical organism ; 
but these terms would be somewhat misleading. 
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the ‘‘merely subjective,” as opposed to the objective; the 
sense, I suppose, in which we speak of a “ personal equation” — 
a rectification that has to be made in passing from the point 
of view of the individual focus to the point of view of the 
universe which we seek to know; the sense in which zpos 
pas is opposed to TH dice. We might describe this as the 
Pathological Self, representing the disease of subjectivity. 
It is the Self that intrudes where it is not wanted. It is 
with reference to the Self in this sense that Hegel uses his 
favourite pun about mere opinion (Meinung) being that 
which is specially mein. It is, I suppose, in this negative 
sense also that the term “selfish” is used in morals. This 
sense of the term, then, is the sense in which the Self stands 
in its own light; or in which, as we may say, the unity of 
our own individual life stands in the way of the attainment 
of a larger unity. Thus, on the whole, there are four main 
senses of the term ‘‘Self” that are recognised by Mr. 
Bradley ; which we may roughly characterise as the Bio- 
logical Self, the Psychological Self, the Sentient Self, and 
the Pathological Self. 

The first and the last of these, however, are quite unim- 
portant—at least for our present purpose. The last is 
merely negative, and, as such, is simply the reflex of some 
one of the positive Selves, recognised as finite ; and the first 
is merely a particular object of experience, regarded as an 
organic unity. Practically, therefore, itis only in two senses 
that the Self plays any conspicuous part in Mr. Bradley’s 
philosophical work—as a sentient unity, and as a psycholo- 
gical construction. In the former of these senses, it is for 
Mr. Bradley the type of that ultimate unity in which reality 
is to be found. The pure immediacy of feeling—the mere 
Fursichsein, if we may so call it'—is an undifferentiated 
totality (undifferentiated at least so far as regards the dis- 
tinction between subject and object) such as is nowhere else 
to be found in experience ; and the ultimate unity which we 
seek must be thought of as a similar totality, only raised out 
of its simple immediacy—transformed, in Hegelian language, 
from a mere fiir-sich to an an-und-fiir-sich. On the other 
hand, however, when Mr. Bradley speaks of the Self in the 
course of his work, ? it is generally the Psychological Self to 
which he refers ; and, in this sense, he insists that the Self 
is simply an ideal construction ; not anything which we find 


1 Perhaps this is not quite a Hegelian use of the term; but my 
meaning will, I fancy, be sufficiently obvious. 


* E.g., p. 524, ete. 
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in immediate experience, but something which we make for 
ourselves in the effort to introduce unity into the manifold 
of our psychical life. 

Now, it is no part of my object to criticise Mr. Bradley’s 
treatment of these different senses of the Self. At least the 
only criticism that I would wish to make is that which is 
already implied in my restatement of his view, in which I 
have found it necessary to alter his arrangement, and per- 
haps even at some points to modify his meaning.’ The 
chief defect of his list—as of so many other parts of his 
work—seems to me to be that it is made without method. 
One does not see why there should be eight senses rather 
than a score. When they are methodically arranged, one 
can see them, I think, as forms of unity that advance pro- 
gressively inwards ; starting from the merely objective unity 
of the bodily organism, advancing from that to the ‘“‘me”’ 
as a psychological object, and ascending gradually to the 
‘“T-me” of immediate sentiency. I do not, however, wish 
to press this criticism at present; since, as Mr. Bradley’s 
aim at this point is mainly dialectical rather than construc- 
tive, it is not so important for his purpose as it is for ours, 
that the place of the different senses of the Self should be 
definitely seen. It is enough that all the Selves, when taken 
as independent existences in opposition to the Not-self, 
should be shown to lack reality ; and in showing this Mr. 
Bradley certainly seems to me to be successful enough. 
Even from this point of view, it might be urged that Mr. 
Bradley’s dialectic is not the best kind, since it is purely 
subversive. A dialectic which, in overturning the more in- 
adequate conception, should at the same time lead us on to 
a higher one—even if that, in its turn, should also require 
to be overthrown—would be more satisfactory, even for 
dialectical purposes. But this is a point to which I intend 
afterwards to return. In the meantime, what I wish to 
urge is not any objection to Mr. Bradley’s treatment of those 
senses of the Self which are explicitly recognised by him; but 
rather that there are some other senses which are equally 
important, and which indeed are implicitly involved in his 
own work. My complaint, in short, is that Mr. Bradley has 
practically treated of the Self only under the head of Appear- 
ance. He has subverted the Phenomenal Self, in all its 
forms, in so far as it sets up to be an independent reality ; 


'T have, for instance, separated Memory from Ccenesthesia; and I 
am not at all sure that I have fully grasped what Mr. Bradley intends to 
imply by the latter term, which he does not appear to use quite in.its 
ordinary psychological sense. 
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but he has not shown, in the second section of his work, 
how it is to be reconstituted as the necessary implicate of 
all experience.’ 

It 1s no doubt a somewhat thankless task to seek to 
multiply the meanings of such a Protean conception as that 
of Self. Students of Kant and his commentators would 
probably be glad to apply a sort of Occam’s razor, by insist- 
ing that Selves non sunt preter necessitatem multiplicandi. 
I can only hope that I may in some degree atone for the 
additions to Mr. Bradley’s list by the restrictions which I 
have made on his own enumeration. The series need not 
be so very alarming, if we recognise clearly that what we 
have at every point is simply a method of reducing the fact 
of our experience to some form of unity. Even the Patho- 
logical Self is a form of unity, though it is a form that is 
irrelevant-—a form whose essence consists in its irrelevance 
—-a form that stands in the way of a larger and more perfect 
unity. Moreover, when we have in this way recognised that 
the Selves enumerated by Mr. Bradley are forms of unity 
that may be regarded as constituting a progressive series, 
we are already prepared for the acknowledgment of the 
existence of further terms in the same progress; and we 
have even a certain clue to the discovery of the other terms 
that are required. The obvious defect in all the Selves that 
we have yet had to consider, is that not one of them can 
properly be described as an ego at all. Not one of them, we 
may say, is a Self an-uwnd-fiir-sich. The Sentient Self and 
the Psychological Self regarded as subject are the two that 
approximate most closely to the required form; but they 
both fall short of it. The effort to regard the Psychological 
Self as subject is doomed to failure from the first. The very 
effort to distinguish it from the object, as that which is always 
subject, inevitably turns it into another object, and lands us 
in contradiction. It is not subject for itself, but for the 
psychologist who contemplates it—z.e., it is object, and not 
subject at all. It is no wonder, therefore, that in the fierce 
onslaught of Mr. Bradley’s dialectic it is ruthlessly devoured, 
and leaves not a jot behind. The Sentient Self is reserved 
for a better fate ; but it also can lay no claim to be taken as 
an ego, since within its limpid immediacy the antithesis of 


1 Mr. Bradley’s fundamental objection to the Self is that, in whatever 
sense we take it, it cannot be finally separated from the Not-self, and 
consequently cannot be affirmed as an independent reality. This 
objection vanishes at once if the Self be taken simply as the principle of 
unity in experience. In this case we do not affirm the independent 
reality of the Self, but only deny the independent reality of the Not-self. 
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ego and non-ego has not yet emerged. It is still, according 
to the Hegelian metaphor, only the dew-drop, in which ‘ the 
lightning of subjectivity” lies concealed. We remain, there- 
fore, in want of an ego; and it is this lacuna that I wish, 
if possible, to fill up. 

It may perhaps seem rather trite if I now introduce, as 
additional Selves, two old acquaintances, who must look at 
first, I am afraid, as if they had stepped out of Kant’s 
Critique. But though the cry “‘ Back to Kant !”’ has some- 
times a savour of obscurantism, yet I cannot but think that 
Mr. Bradley has, at least in the form of his work, if not in 
its substance, somewhat unduly neglected the Kantian 
analysis of experience and the subsequent developments that 
have sprung immediately from it. Accordingly, though I 
feel a little as Falstaff must have felt about his ragged 
recruits (though I feel, I mean, that I am introducing some- 
what threadbare conceptions, which would really require to 
be restated in a way that I cannue here attempt), yet I do 
not hesitate at this point to bring in those two venerable 
figures, whom I choose for the present to describe as the H’pis- 
temological or Transcendental Se/f and the Ontological or 
Ideal Self. These are not Kant’s names;' and, after all, they 
do not come quite so immediately from him as one might at 
first suppose. But wherever they come from, and however 
it may be best to name them, they seem at least to be 
essential for our present purpose. In proceeding to explain 
what I mean by them, I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I do not believe that I am introducing much change 
into Mr. Bradley’s work. The change which the introduc- 
tion of these two Selves would make is, primarily, rather 
formal than material ; since they are, in a manner, recog- 
nised by him in the course of his metaphysical construction, 
though they are not enumerated in his list. I believe, how- 
ever, as I have already hinted, that the explicit recognition 
of them would lead to a change which, in the end, would be 
material as well as formal. 

By the E’pistemological Self I mean the simple fact that our 
experience 1s thought as a unity. This point has been so 
fully insisted on by Kant and the Kantians, and is, in a 
manner, so fully recognised by modern philosophers, includ- 
ing Mr. Bradley himself, that it is needless to dwell upon 
itnow. What it is important to notice, however, is that the 
emphasis must be laid on thought. It is for us as thinking 


' Kant’s “ Transcendental Subject”’ is of course different from what is 
here referred to; it is here (as by Mr. Bradley) entirely rejected. 
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that experience is taken as a unity ; and this fact leads us to 
the recognition of a Thinking Self, as distinguised from the 
merely Sentient Self to which we have already referred. For 
sentiency experience is not a unity, except in the sense of 
an immediate undifferentiated! content. In thought—or, if 
you prefer the term, understanding—this immediate unity 
is broken up. Content and form fall asunder. In Mr. 
Bradley’s language, the “that ’’ is set in opposition to the 
‘‘what”’. Nevertheless, experience is for thought a unity. 
Thought means, we may say, the effort to connect a mani- 
fold which has fallen asunder, so as to make it into a whole 
or system. The idea of a system is the fundamental postu- 
late or presupposition of thought ; and nothing is properly 
thought or known at all, except in so far as it is somehow 
brought within the unity of a systematic experience. Now, 
it may be said that this unity of experience does not involve 
anything that can properly be described as a Self; since the 
unity to which our experience is referred is simply that of 
Bewusstsein tiberhaupt, consciousness in general, not the 
consciousness of this or that individual. In a sense this is 
true, and the truth that is contained in it will have to be 
borne in mind in connection with what follows. But 
it is not the whole truth. Though experience is referred 
to consciousness in general, it is yet, so to speak, focussed 
for the consciousness of the individual; or, as Mr. Bradley 
puts it, ‘for a finite centre’. If we may avail ourselves 
again of Hegel’s pun, knowledge is not mere opinion (Mei- 
nung) ; but it is at least opinion ; it is mine and something 
more. I know only as I think; the “I think,’ as Kant 
says, accompanies all my conceptions. It is this “I” or 
“T think” that I describe here as the Thinking Self, or the 
EKpistemological Self, the Self of Knowledge. It is with this 
Self that we first reach what can properly be called an ego. 
It is not at all a ‘‘ me,” @.e., it is not any object of which we 
are aware, as constituting our particular individuality. It 
is simply the subject of knowledge, the focus to which our 
experience is brought ; and this focus is not simply the limpid 
unity of the Sentient Self, but is a unity in which form and 
content are set over against one another, in which ego and 
non-ego are definitely opposed. But this opposition has to 
be broken down; and the consideration of the way in which 
this is accomplished, leads us to what I have called the Ideal 
or Ontological Self. 


‘The extent to which it is possible to regard pure sense (1) as an 
actual experience and (2) as entirely undifferentiated, is a point that may 
be neglected as irrelevant to the present argument. 
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At the level of understanding, i.e., at the level of the 
ordinary categorical judgment, in which the “‘ that” and the 
“what” are still in a manner opposed, we may say either 
that the content of experience is not adequate to its form, or 
that the form is not adequate to its content. The form, so 
to speak, is too wide for its content ; and the content is too 
deep for its form. The content seems to have in it, as it 
were, an irreducible surd of particularity, which cannot be 
forced into the form ofan intelligible system. We may either 
say that it is too rich to be comprehended under the forms 
of thought, or that it is too lawless to meet their require- 
ments. Yet the claim that its material shall be capable of 
being intelligibly grasped, is one that thought cannot willingly 
abandon—cannot even, without absurdity and suicide,abandon 
at all. Our thought, then, at this level, contains in itself an 
ideal which it cannot surrender, but to which its material is 
inadequate. Now, this ideal may, in one aspect, be described 
as the ideal of an intelligible object ; but, in another aspect, 
it may equally well be described as that of an intelligent 
subject. It is to this latter aspect that I refer when I speak 
of the Ideal Self. When we speak of the material in our 
ordinary knowledge as being to some extent refractory, we 
are passing a condemnation not merely on the material with 
which we are dealing, but also on the manner of thought 
which seeks to grasp it. However we may characterise the 
defect of that mode of thought, whether we say that it errs 
from being merely relational, from separating the ‘ that ”’ 
and the ‘‘ what,” from distinguishing and yet not distinguish- 
ing the subject and the predicate of judgment, or however 
else we may express the deficiency; we must at least recog- 
nise that it is a defect of point of view, as well as of content, 
a defect that may be said to attach to the subject as well as 
to the object.1. It is needless to spend time in emphasising 
this point ; since it is not one on which I find myself in any 
way opposed to Mr. Bradley. It is, indeed, a point on which 
he has abundantly insisted. What I wish to urge is merely 
that, if this is so, then the ideal which our thought involves 
may fairly be described as that of a higher Self. This Self I 
would further characterise as ontological ; since the world 
as apprehended in the light of such an intelligence is what 
we mean by reality. The Ideal Self, we might even say, is 
simply the point of view from which reality would appear. ? 


1 Of. Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. 1., pp. 428-424. 


* It will be seen that the opposition between the Epistemological and 
the Ontological Self is not ultimate. The difference is one of point of 
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It seems clear that, in the end, we can attach no meaning 
to a reality which is not reality for an intelligence ; and if 
in our ordinary knowledge we do not fully grasp reality, 
there is implied the ideal of a higher form of apprehension 
to which the reality would be present. So far, I do not con- 
ceive that I am advancing anything which is not implied in 
Mr. Bradley’s own statements ; but as he does not put his 
doctrine quite in this way, it seems necessary to consider 
why it is that he has not adopted this precise point of view. 

The explanation is partly, I think, as I have already indi- 
cated, that he has not taken sufficient account of the work 
of Kant. Perhaps it may also be not unjust to suppose that 
he was influenced by a certain antagonism to the ‘‘ psycho- 
logical monster ’”’! developed by Green on the basis of the 
Kantian criticism. Now, it is no part of my business here to 
attempt any defence of Green’s ‘‘ eternal consciousness ”’ ; 
and I am even ready to admit that, if Green’s statements 
were taken literally, there would be a psychological monstro- 
sity involved. But this monstrosity 1s produced only when 
the Ideal Self is, as it were, materialised ; when it is thought 
of as a sort of thing, existing alongside of the material with 
which it deals. Such a view is no doubt suggested when the 
Ideal Self is spoken of as reproducing itself in time, and as 
synthesising the content of the finite consciousness. But 
there is no such monstrosity involved, if we merely take the 
Ideal Self as the form of unity implied in the completion of 
knowledge. It might be objected no doubt that, if this unity 
is merely ideal, it ought not to be described as a Self— 
a term which seems to imply actuality. But this is an 
objection which could hardly come from Mr. Bradley: 
for no one recognises more fully than he that it is only 


view. The former is a point of view from which appearance and reality 
are not definitely distinguished. All that we think, whether in the end 
it is to be called appearance or reality, must be brought within the unity 
of our thinking experience. This thinking experience might, however, 
be regarded (as by Kant) simply as phenomenal. The categories under 
which it is brought may be inadequate. By the Ideal or Ontological Self. 
on the other hand, I mean that form of unity, involved in our thinking 
experience, which would meet its ultimate requirements. The Ontolo- 
gical Self is what the Epistemological Self aims at being. The “ I think” 
of the Epistemological Self accompanies all our conceptions, and brings 
them to focus, but does not succeed in mastering them. The Ontological 
Self is the idea of the content of tne Epistemological Self, as not merely 
brought to focus, but rendered completely intelligible. (Cf. Caird’s Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, Vol. IL., p. 1 sqq.) ‘To the particular names that | 
have here given to these different points of view, I attach no importance. 


1P. 113. I suppose the reference here to a “ timeless self ” is intended 
at least to include Green’s view. 
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in this ideal form that the ultimate reality can be found.! 
An objection that he might perhaps be more ready to urge, 
is, that this ideal unity carries us, at any rate, beyond the 
limits of the individual consciousness — 7.e., beyond all 
“finite centres ’’—and that, consequently, the term Self” 
is scarcely applicable to it. It must rather be regarded as 
standing above the opposition between the ego and the non- 
ego. This objection | should, in a sense, be quite disposed 
to allow. All that I should wish to urge agaiust it is that, 
however much we may be carried beyond the finite centre 
of the individual consciousness, yet the reference to an ideal 
unity, to which we are thus led, is merely a further stage in 
the process by which we give unity to our experience ; and 
if both the unity of the organism and the unity of immediate 
sentiency may be described as Selves, this ultimate unity to 
which thought refers may at least equally well be so de- 
scribed. And it must be remembered that though, in a 
sense, it carries us beyond our finite centre as finite, yet 
it is the ultimate point of reference for the individual con- 
sciousness ; the point of view which it ultimately seeks to 
occupy, and which it partly succeeds in occupying. It is a 
mere prejudice to suppose that, because our consciousness 
is in one respect finite, it cannot in any sense identify itself 
with the infinite. In all real knowledge we do so identify 
ourselves ; we put ourselves in the position of ‘‘ spectators 
of all time and existence’. Certainly Mr. Bradley at least 
cannot deny that, to some extent, it is possible to place our- 
selves in that position. If it were impossible, his own 
book on Appearance and Reality would also be impossible. 
The conception of what ultimate reality must mean is only 
possible at this level. It is obvious that, from the point of 
view of the mere Sentient Self, such a conception—hke any 
other conception—is altogether impossible ; and it is scarcely 
less apparent that, merely from the point of view of the Epis- 
temological Self—the point of view of ordinary knowledge— 
such a conception could not be made good. It is only in so 
far as we can rise above the mere understanding—the merely 
relational consciousness—to the point of view of reason, that 
the idea of ultimate truth becomes possible to us. And, in 
so far as we do this, we identify ourselves with the Ideal 
Self. In the moral consciousness also a similar identification 
takes place. The moral attitude is attained only in so far 
as we set ourselves above the point of view of our merely 


1 Hence, instead of saying that the Self is merely ideal, it might be 
truer to say that any other existence than this is merely actual. 
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individual consciousness, and regard ourselves as third per- 
sons, or as objects—as me’s. And I believe that in the 
highest forms of art also a similar transference is involved, 
a transference from the focus of the merely finite centre to 
that ideal focus at which absolute truth begins to appear. 

IT am inclined to think, however, that the ultimate reason 
why Mr. Bradley has not explicitly recognised this higher 
conception of the Self,is that he has not quite resolutely 
placed himself at the point of view of thought. He seems 
to manifest, throughout, a certain lurking preference for the 
point of view of sentiency. Feeling, he declares,’ is a whole. 
In thought, on the other hand, the unity of immediate pre- 
sentation is broken up.2 The ‘‘ what” is opposed to the 
“that”; the predicate stands over against the subject. If 
thought is ever to attain to its own ideal, this opposition 
must be broken down ; thought must come back, somehow, 
to something like the immediacy of feeling.*? Again, Mr. 
Bradley seems to hold #—following Lotze, I suppose—that it 
is in sensation that we first come in contact with reality. 
Thought starts from this point, and erects ideal construc- 
tions out from it. But in these constructions we have got 
out of touch with reality; and thought can never, without 
‘* committing suicide,” get back to reality again. Now, that 
there is an element of truth in this, I do not by any means 
deny. Sentiency is a sort of whole ; but it is a whole simply 
because it is nothing else, because it is entirely undifferen- 
tiated—or, at least, undifferentiated so far as regards any 
distinction between form and content, subject and object. 
To set up such an undifferentiated unity as the ideal for 
thought, is inevitably to lead ourselves astray. And of course 
this is not really what Mr. Bradley means.’ He recognises 
that the ultimate unity must include the differentiation of 
thought ; but still the empty unity of sense remains to the 
end the form to which he tends to bring back the ideal of 
thought. In this way Kant, whom perhaps Mr. Bradley 
has unduly neglected, has in the end his revenge ; for the 
undifferentiated identity, into which Mr. Bradley’s Absolute 
has a tendency, in spite of himself, to sink, bears a curious 


1P. 159, &e. 

2 P. 162, sqq. 

3 See pp. 146, 160, 522, &e. 

4 P, 224, sqq. Cf. with this Mr. Bosanquet’s Logic, Vol. I., p. 77—one 
of the least satisfactory points, as I think, in that excellent work. 

5 See, for instance, p. 107. 

6 Of. Dr. Ward’s criticism in the January number of Minn, p. 116. 
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resemblance to Kant’s notimenon. For Mr. Bradley, in 
fact, as for Kant, reason—the faculty which apprehends the 
ultimate reality-—-can do little more than set up the ideal of 
a barren identity, which can never be realised for thought, 
because thought can never rise above the form of the under- 
standing. And this view is directly connected with the 
doctrine that thought can never come into touch with 
reality.! We touch reality only in feeling; the ideal con- 
structions of thought, which branch out from this, are, so far, 
leading us away from reality. Now, in this also there is no 
doubt an element of truth. Sentiency has a kind of reality. 
It has, so to speak, all the reality that it wants; but this 1s 
only because it does not want reality at all. As Carlyle used 
to insist, if you “‘ make your claims a zero,” you can easily 
attain to satisfaction. ‘This is what sentiency does. Sen- 
tiency simply is there for itself, and wants nothing more. 
It keeps this reality, however, only so long as it is content 
to remain in its pure immediacy. Sense has for sense all 
the reality that it requires. But when we are seeking for 
reality, we are philosophising—?.e., we are thinking—and 
when we are so engaged, we cannot also be at the point of 
view of the immediacy of sense. What sense means for us 
when we are thinking is not what sense is for sense, but 
what sense is for thought”; and, at this point of view, sense 
has no longer any special claim to reality. It is now only an 
element in a totality—the element, if you like so to put it, 
of content as opposed to form, the ‘‘ that”’ as distinguished 
from the ‘“‘ what”. Sense has now surrendered the reality 
which it had in its simple immediacy. It now wants to be 
real, and has consequently lost the reality of self-contentment. 
It wants to have a place in a systematic world. It has given 
itself over to thought; and it has no more reality than the 
thought which uses it to construct a system. We cannot 
go back to the immediacy of sense. A spark has ‘“ disturbed 
our clod’”’. The “lightning of subjectivity” has shattered 
that unreflective unity, which is real only because it does not 
care whether it is real or not; and it is only in the Witch’s 
Kitchen that we can reach reality by going back to that :— 


“Wer nicht denkt, 
Dem wird sie geschenkt ; 
Er hat sie ohne Sorgen”. 


’ Of course I do not attribute to Mr. Bradley the view that reality lies 
altogether beyond thought. ‘This he has consistently and emphatically 
repudiated. See below. 


* See Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. L., p. 398, sqq. 
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For us as thinking beings reality can mean nothing else than 
going forward to the completed system. And, in a sense, 
this is fully recognised by Mr. Bradley himself; but the 
fact that he starts with sentiency, as the type of unity and 
reality, seems to prevent him from explicitly recognising the 
way in which the Ideal Self is implicated in the knowledge 
of reality. 

We have now, I think, reached a point at which it is 
possible to consider how the general content of Mr. Bradley’s 
philosophy would be affected by the explicit recognition of 
this ideal, which seems to be implicitly present throughout. 
Of course, any complete discussion of this subject would 
mean a criticism of his whole philosophic system, and an 
attempt, so far as is necessary, to reconstruct it. But I 
believe it would be possible, within a comparatively brief 
compass, to indicate what I conceive to be the fundamental 
points at which a change would be required. I may notice 
these under the following heads: (1) epistemological, (2) 
dialectical, (3) psychological, (4) ethical, (5) ontological. 

(1) As regards epistemology, 7.e., the general view of the 
nature of knowledge, the most characteristic point in Mr. 
Bradley’s doctrine is his opposition between truth and 
reality -—an opposition on which he bases certain criticisms” 
that appear to be directed against the Hegelian view of 
reality. Truth or knowledge, according to Mr. Bradley, can 
never be adequate to reality; since truth can only be stated 
in the form of judgment, and no judgment can comprehend 
the concrete content of reality. Now, this view seems partly 
to rest on an inadequate doctrine of judgment—a doctrine 
which Mr. Bradley himself has done as much as any one to 
correct. Judgment seems to be regarded as consisting in 
the attribution of a predicate to a subject,® instead of consist- 
ing in the attribution of a content to reality. No doubt Mr. 
Bradiey means to imply that the ultimate logical subject is 
in every case reality ; but in any particular case he seems to 
say that the subject is an undetermined particular to which a 
predicate is attributed ; and as thought can never get beyond 
such an attribution, thought can never be adequate to reality. 
Now I do not see how this merely attributive view of the 
logical judgment can be combined with the view (suggested 
by Mr. Bradley himself, and more fully developed by Mr. 
Bosanquet *) that the essence of judgment consists in the 
reference of a content to reality. If we take this view of 


TP. 544, sqq., et passim. * Contained especially in Chap. XV. 
3 P. 168, sqq. 4 Logic, Vol. I., p. 76, sqq. 
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the ultimate significance of judgment, then I think we must 
say that the true subject is never simply a “ that,” but is 
from the first the form of an ideal system, within which we 
seek to place a particular content.1 And I do not see that it 
can fairly be said of judgment, so regarded, that it involves 
an opposition between the “‘ that” and the ‘‘what”’. It is 
only to the attributive view of judgment that this opposition 
clings. However, the discussion of this point might carry 
us too far away from the present subject.” And [ suppose 
that, after all, however fully we might recognise that the 
ultimate significance of judgment consists in the reference of 
a content to reality, it would still remain true that, at least in 
the ordinary categorical judgment, this reference is presented 
in a form which is inadequate to its meaning. We may 
readily grant, in short, with Hegel,® that every categorical 
judgment, as immediate, must be false—i.e., it necessarily 
puts the truth in an inadequate form. The only question is— 
Cannot thought correct this error? Now, even the syllogism 
might be said in a sense to correct the error of the judgment, 
inasmuch as it leads us to treat judgments not as isolated 
statements, but as mutually dependent elements in a system. 
And any case of concrete knowledge involves a still further 
correction of the mere abstract logical judgment. Our con- 
ception of any object of which we have a real grasp, is not a 
mere judgment about it, or a mere collection of judgments ; 
but rather, if we are to put it in the form of judgment at 
all, a nucleus of possible judgments recognised as a totality. 
Mr. Bradley’s book is his own best refutation. He has suc- 
céeded to some extent in conveying to the mind of his 
readers a certain conception of what he understands by the 
Absolute ; but this conception cannot be unfolded in a 
judgment, or even in a series of independent judgments, 


1 Of course I do not mean to imply that this is the explicit meaning 
of the ordinary categorical judgment, but only that this seems to be the 
ultimate significance of judgment. 


* I prefer also not to enter on the discussion of this here ; because, I 
confess, [ am a good deal puzzled by the persistent way in which Mr. 
Bradley regards the essence of judgment as consisting simply in the 
attribution of a predicate to a subject. It is probable that I do not 
rightly understand him. At least, if I do understand him, his view 
seems to depend on the doctrine that the primary reality is found in the 
undetermined immediacy of sense ; and I do not see what ground he has 
for holding this doctrine. 


* Logic, Wallace’s Translation, pp. 304-305. 


‘If the treatment of Judgment and Syllogism in Hegel’s Logie is not 
a better one. 
22 
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but at most only by a number of judgments taken in connec- 
tion with one another. In this way we transcend the inade- 

uacy of the ordinary judgment, and attain to a certain form 
of truth which seems to grasp reality. It may be urged, no 
doubt, that such a form of truth involves a transcendence of 
ordinary thought, understanding or dsavoca.'! But surely it 
is still thought. If the art which adds to nature is “an art 
which nature makes,” surely also any ideal of knowledge, 
however far it may go beyond the ordinary relational pro- 
cesses of the understanding, must still be an ideal which 
thought makes; and to say that thought must be under- 
stood as being limited to its more inadequate forms—even 
if it be true that these are the only forms that are capable 
of definite and complete expression in ordinary grammatical 
speech—is to impose a somewhat arbitrary limitation on the 
term. Now, this limitation seems to connect itself, naturally 
and even inevitably, with the corresponding limitation in the 
view of the Self. Ifthe Self is to be taken primarily as the 
Sentient Self, then the Self of Thought comes to be regarded 
as only a more or less unsatisfactory psychological construc- 
tion from that basis; and the ideal of thought seems to fall 
outside the Self altogether. Iam far from saying that this is 
Mr. Bradley’s last word on the matter. There are many 
passages in which what seems to me a more correct view 1s 
suggested. But too often Mr. Bradley’s Absolute is put 
forth as if it fell, somehow, beyond thought; as if it could 
not, in any sense, be regarded as the Ideal Self.’ 

It is here, so far as I can see, that the fundamental differ- 
ence comes out between Mr. Bradley and Hegel. He does 
not accept Hegel’s identification of thought and reality. 
Now, a discussion of this subject would again carry us be- 
yond our limits. It is enough to say that Mr. Bradley’s 
recurrent polemic against Hegel on this point seems to 
depend on the limited view which he takes of the nature of 
thought. What, indeed, Hegel precisely did mean by his 
famous dicta on this subject, may fairly be a matter for con- 
troversy. There has recently been a good deal of discussion 
about it—a discussion which seems to me to have, to a very 
considerable extent, cleared away the difficulties by which 
the subject was beset.? But he would be a bold man who 


1 Of. Mr. Ritchie’s note in the last number of Minp, p. 241. 

* The chief passages in which this view seems to be taken, occur, I 
think, in Chaps. XV. and XXVII. 

3 Mr. Eastwood’s note, for instance, in the last number of MIND, p. 
222 sqq., seems to me to have satisfactorily removed several of the com- 
mon misconceptions with regard to the meaning of Idealism. 
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should profess to be able to explain satisfactorily all the 
passages in Hegel that bear upon this matter. This much, 
however, we seem entitled to say, that it is surely at least 
a ludicrous misconception of Hegel’s meaning to suppose 
that he refers to discursive thought, the thought of the mere 
understanding, which is expressed in the ordinary categorical 
judgment. Hegel was very well aware that this does not 
contain either truth or reality. It is equally a misconcep- 
tion, I am convinced (though at this point there may be 
more room for difference of opinion), to imagine, as some do, 
that Hegel meant to oppose thought to emotion and will ; 
so that Schopenhauer, who took will as the fundamental 
principle, might be regarded as a sort of complement to Hegel. 
Hegel’s essential point, as it seems to me, was that it is at 
the level of thought or reason, not at the level of sentiency, 
or at that of the mere understanding, that we attain to truth 
and reality. The world as it is for reason—i.e., the world 
as it is for the Ideal Self—is what we mean by reality; and 
the knowledge of it at that level is what we mean by truth. 
To understand what is involved in knowledge at this level 
is, therefore, the same thing as to understand what is in- 
volved in reality. Knowledge is the knowledge of reality. 
It is in this sense that, for Hegel, epistemology becomes 
identical with ontology. But for Mr. Bradley it seems not 
to be so. Truth is something different from reality. Truth 
can never transcend the form of the understanding, and con- 
sequently can never grasp reality... If so, it is hard to see 
how truth can even be a criterion of reality, how we can 
even have that general conception of the Absolute which 
Mr. Bradley allows. Here again, indeed, there seems to me 
to be, in Mr. Bradley’s work, a more adequate and a less 
adequate point of view. The more adequate view seems to 
come out, for instance, in his recent reply? to Dr. Ward with 
reference to our use of the point of view of the Absolute as 
a criterion of reality. Dr. Ward, he says,? ‘‘ asks in amaze- 
ment how finite spirits are to use absolute Reality, as if 
finite spirits could possibly use, or could be, anything else, as 
if outside the finite the Absolute were anything at all”. 
This is excellent. It seems fully to recognise that the 
Absolute is the Ideal Self, and that it enters into the deter- 
mination of the finite consciousness. But I find it difficult 
to reconcile this with the view of thought as being hopelessly 
involved in the opposition between the “that” and the 
‘“‘what,” and consequently unable to grasp reality. 


1 P. 168, et passim. * April number of Mrnp. 3 P. 289. 
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Of course I do not wish to ignore or minimise the diffi- 
culties that arise at this point, or to imply that I have 
established a position from which it is possible to judge 
between Hegel and Mr. Bradley—or even fully to under- 
stand either of them. I only wish to point out that the 
recognition of the Ideal Self, as implicit in knowledge, would 
lead us rather towards what I understand to be the view of 
Hegel than towards what I understand to be the view of 
Mr. Bradley, in so far as he opposes his view to that of 
Hegel—i.e., it would lead us to think of both truth and 
reality as being found only when the ideal object is present 
to the ideal intelligence. If Mr. Bradley means that at this 
point object and intelligence would become one, and that 
consequently such intelligence could no longer be described 
as a Thinking Self, I would urge that this seems to be an 
attempt to assert identity without difference, which would 
be self-contradictory. I suppose, however, that Mr. Bradley 
might maintain that, as the ultimate Self, or focus of reality, 
to which I am now referring is only an ideal Self, truth and 
reality are never completely present with us. There is 
always a gulf between any actually realised thought and the 
ideal which is implied in it. But this does not seem to in- 
volve any ultimate opposition between knowledge and reality. 
In so far as our grasp of reality is inadequate, our knowledge 
is incomplete. Knowledge, so far as we have it at all, is 
knowledge of reality ;1 and unless the complete grasp of 
reality would mean that subject and object fall together in 
an undistinguished identity—which does not appear to be 
an intelligible view—the ideal of the attainment of reality 
is simply the ideal of completed knowledge. At this point no 
doubt a serious difficulty remains—the difficulty occasioned by 
the fact that for our thought at any rate this ideal is always 
an unrealised ideal. If our Ideal Self is, in any genuine sense, 
our self at all, why, it may be asked, does it always seem to lie 
in front of us, and even in front of us in such a way that ever 
to come up to it seems impossible? There is, in short, the 
difficulty of an infinite ideal combined with a finite conscious- 


1 Of course there is a sense in which Mr. Bradley insists that reality 
is known, «.¢., he rejects the Agnostic position, that reality lies quite be- 
yond knowledge. But he holds at the same time that truth or knowledge 
is not adequate to reality. It leads up to something beyond itself. To 
this there would be no objection if Mr. Bradley recognised, with Hegel, 
that that to which thought leads up is its other, its necessary implicate. 
So soon as this is recognised, the opposition between thought and its 
other is annulled ; but so long as this is not recognised, it is hard to see 
how Mr. Bradley can make his universe one and intelligible. 
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ness. Why are we finite at all if this infinite ideal is, in any 
true sense, constitutive (and not merely regulative) of our con- 
sciousness ? Now it might be possible to remove this diffi- 
culty if we could regard human thought as_ progressive 
towards an end in which the ideal would be fully attained ; 
and this is a view which some have taken. But this view 
involves serious difficulties. Of course if we say that it is a 
progressus ad infinitum, this is merely to repeat the difficulty, 
not to solve it. On the other hand, if we say that at a cer- 
tain stage in the progress of the individual consciousness « 
point would be reached at which all its limitations would 
disappear, this seems scarcely intelligible.! At any rate, 
I do not feel that I can avail myself of this method of escape. 
Nor do I think it is necessary for my present purpose. I 
may at once admit that a contradiction remains in individual 
personality—a contradiction between the infinite side and 
the finite side. I would merely insist that the infinite side 
belongs to us as truly as the finite side. The finitude of our 
nature certainly seems to belong essentially to the human 
personality. A human personality is connected with a par- 
ticular animal organism ; and, regarding its life as a process 
of development, it seems to grow through sentiency to under- 
standing, and from that again to advance to the point of view 
of reason. But since the point of view of reason is that of 
an all-comprehending unity, it seems impossible that it 
should be reached completely by any such process. Such a 
process necessarily starts from the content of a particular 
experience, focussed at a particular finite centre. This 
content appears at first in the immediate unity of sentiency, 
or in a form that approximates to that. It is gradually 
elevated to the form of understanding ; and from this we 
go on to view it in relation to the complete systematisa- 
tion of reason. But to see it in the last-named form 
would be to see it in relation to the whole content of the 
intelligible world ; and it seems clear that this whole content 
cannot come within the experience of any finite centre, 
or, apparently, within any experience which starts from, and 
is conditioned by, a finite centre.2. Consequently, the point 
of view of reason remains an ideal. But this does not mean 
that we do not reach that point of view at all. We reach it 


1 This seems to be the view suggested, for instance, at the end of Mr. 
McTaggart’s interesting paper on Time and the Hegelian Dialectic. It 
appears also, though in a different way, to be the view implied in Green’s 
Prolegomena. 


*That what is in its nature finite should, at some point in a finite 
progress, suddenly become infinite, seems inconceivable. 
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as an ideal, z.e., as a form of which the general conditions 
can be defined, though the particular filling cannot be fully 
realised ; and, in the light of this ideal, our ordinary know- 
ledge can be gradually corrected. We can rise above our 
ordinary knowledge, so as to criticise it, though we can 
never go so far as entirely to substitute a higher form of 
knowledge for it. And this does not mean that the ideal of 
reason is, in the Kantian sense, a merely regulative concep- 
tion. It is constitutive, in so far as it defines for us the 
general conditions by which reality must be determined. If 
this is so, then the form of truth is identical with that of 
reality; and we grasp this form as an ideal, though we cannot 
fully supply the content that is required to give it body. If we 
could thus fill it in, it would not appear in the form of an 
ordinary categorical judgment, or as a mere collection of 
such judgments, but rather as a system of conceptions, per- 
haps as a dialectical process. Now this view may not be 
excluded by Mr. Bradley’s reasoning. Perhaps it is even 
the view to which he points. But, if so, it is at least not 
explicitly brought out ; and his treatment of dialectic seems 
rather to suggest its rejection. 

(2) And this leads me to say a word or two about his dia- 
lectic. I have already indicated that this appears to me to 
have the defect of being purely subversive. I am inclined 
to connect this deficiency with the fact that it has been 
taken up by Mr. Bradley, if I may venture to say so, in an 
uncritical way. His fundamental principle is that of self- 
consistency ; and of this principle he has no account to give, 
except that it is “‘the rule of the game”’—viz., the game of 
thinking.’ This way of putting it leaves it undiscussed in 
what sense and to what extent the principle of contradiction 
is finally applicable. I do not know that Mr. Bradley has 
anywhere discussed this question with any thoroughness ; 
and, if the absence of such discussions has not led him 
astray, it has at least often mystified and misled his readers 
and critics.” if, on the other hand, we recognise that the 
fundamental principle of thought is conformity to the re- 
quirements of the Ideal Self, this conception seems to give 
a new significance to the principle of self-consistency or 
non-contradiction. It will enable us, in fact, to substitute 
for the ordinary view of self-consistency the higher view of 


153. 

2 If the discussion of such questions as this is what is to be understood 
by Epistemology, or Theory of Knowledge, I certainly think that such 
discussions ought to come at an early stage in a constructive Metaphysic. 
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consistency with the Self—i.e., with the general conditions 
of intelligibility. Mr. Bradley’s dialectic consists simply in 
taking up point after point in the world of our experience, 
and showing that each point, if taken singly as a self-sub- 
sistent reality, breaks down in some sort of inconsistency. 
He does not inquire whether the aspects of experience which 
thus break down in themselves may not yet be fitted to form 
elements in an intelligible system—though, of course, he 
does affirm that they are so fitted. It may not be necessary 
for an intelligible whole that the various elements which 
enter into it should be capable of standing self-consistently 
by themselves ; in fact, it may be necessary that they should 
not be so capable (and this, as I understand, Mr. Bradley 
himself holds‘). The inner contradiction of the various parts 
may only show that they must be taken as aspects in an 
organic whole. Mr. Bradley’s dialectic often reminds me 
of the German proverb, Aufgeschoben ist nicht aufgehoben. 
This means, in its ordinary acceptation, that what is deferred 
is not necessarily annulled ; but I use it to signify that what 
is set aside is not thereby put in its place. In this respect 
Mr. Bradley's dialectic may be contrasted with that of Hegel. 
In the work of Hegel nothing is ever simply aufgeschoben, set 
aside; it is always aufgehoben, t.e., taken up into its place ina 
higherunity. A merelysubversive dialecticmuay be magnificent, 
but it is not philosophy. Mr. Bradley himself acknowledges 
that every one of the aspects with which he deals, and which 
he overturns, must yet somehow be retained in the Absolute ; 
but, except in the highly significant chapter on ‘‘ Degrees of 
Truth and Reality ”’ (the kernel of the whole book) there is 
scarcely any indication of the way in which this is possible ; 
and even that chapter (which comes in almost as if it were 
an afterthought) is hardly made intelligible, just because the 
nature of the ultimate criterion has never been clearly stated. 
As soon as we recognise that the ultimate principle is not 
self-consistency but consistency with the Self, that our ulti- 
mate aim is to see the completely intelligible as it is for the 
completely intelligent, we perceive that the object of a true 
dialectic must be not merely that of subverting inadequate 
points of view, but also that of showing how they are to be 
taken up as elements in a point of view that is more com- 


1 P. 422. Cf. also Minp, Vol. III., No. 10, p. 289, where Mr. Bradley 
states his view on this point somewhat more explicitly. It is one of the 
difficulties of Mr. Bradley’s book, that his opinions are so often given in 
the form of comments on the views of others (sometimes vaguely referred 
to as “ popular” views), instead of in that of a definite exposition of his 
own view. 
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prehensive. No doubt this is a much more difficult task ; 
and as Mr. Bradley’s work is only an Essay in Metaphysics, 
it is perhaps unfair to demand of him that he should actually 
have done this: but I think there ought at least to be a 
more explicit recognition that a dialectic of this kind is re- 
quired for a complete philosophy. Otherwise the view of 
Degrees of Reality seems to hang rather loosely together 
with the rest of the system.! 7 

(3) On Mr. Bradley’s psychology I have not much to say. 
It strikes me, however, as being a trifle chaotic. He objects 
to the ordinary three-fold division of the elements in mind ; 
and what he gives in its place? seems to be merely an enu- 
meration of aspects, which are not definitely brought into 
relation to one another. What I wish to suggest is merely 
that, if we recognise three stages in the development of our 
consciousness, sentiency, understanding, and reason, to 
which our view of the Self has led us; the discrimination of 
aspects at these different levels might lead us to a classifica- 
tion of the elements of mind, which should be more compre- 
hensive than that of the ordinary psychology, and better 
co-ordinated than that of Mr. Bradley. The ordinary classi- 
fication—I know, I feel, I will—seems to be taken at the 
level of the understanding ; and no doubt this is the level 
which we most habitually occupy, perhaps even the only 
level which we can ever occupy with any permanence and 
completeness. Sentiency and reason may be said, in com- 
parison, to be little more than what is called, in mathema- 
tical language, limiting conceptions. Now, at the level of 
understanding, intelligence does seem naturally to split 
itself into three broadly distinguishable elements. We 
have first thought, involving the ‘‘ that’’ and the “‘ what,” 
the particular and the universal, in relation to one another. 
Next we have emotion, connecting itself on the one side 
with thought and on the other with activity. Finally, we 
have activity directed to an end, starting from the impulse 
of desire and ending in the completed volition. These three 
aspects are broadly distinguishable, though they stand in the 
most intimate relation to one another, and cannot really be 
separated. Now, a similar three-fold division may be re- 
flected backwards and forwards into the stages of sentiency 
and reason ; and, so far as we can be said to occupy these 


1This point about Dialectic, as well as several others in this paper, 
have been partly anticipated by a criticism of Mr. Bradley’s book written 
by Mr. McTaggart for the Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, January, 
1894. 


P. 458, sqq. 
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stages, we may become conscious of a three-fold movement 
taking place in them. When we sink back, so far as it is 
really possible for us to do so, to the level of simple im- 
mediacy, we are aware of the three elements of sensation, 
pleasure and pain, and appetite. Whether in pure sentiency, 
if there is any such thing, these distinctions could still be 
traced, may be a more doubtful point. The more nearly we 
approximate to this level, the more entirely do the three 
aspects appear to coalesce ; so that perhaps we may say that, 
at the limit, they would be identical. Whenever these dis- 
tinctions appear, we ought perhaps to conclude that ‘‘ the 
lightning of subjectivity” has already shattered the simple 
unity of sense. Similarly, at the stage of reason we may 
distinguish three sides, which are perhaps best discriminated 
in their objective aspects as philosophy, poetry, and religion. 
Subjectively we may describe them by such terms as insight, 
love, and devotion. The first is the grasp of truth; the 
second, the appreciation of beauty ; the third, the affirma- 
tion of goodness. Now, here again, at the limit, or in their 
highest aspects, these three things seem to be indistinguish- 
able! In their most perfect forms, there is scarcely any 
difference between philosophy, poetry, and religion. Virtue 
is knowledge ; love is insight : to know is to appreciate and 
toaffirm. ‘The three aspects run inevitably into one another. 
Yet, on the whole, at any level that we ever actually attain, 
there remain these three distinguishable aspects. If, how- 
ever, We were to say that the stage of reason is an unan- 
alysable unity, and that the stage of sentiency is also 
indivisible, this would give us a five-fold division of our 
mental life, which would to some extent approximate to the 
division that Mr. Bradley appears to favour—though it 
would not be quite identical with it.” To what extent the 
higher stages of mental life may be regarded as being evolved 
out of the lower, I cannot here undertake to discuss. And 
on the whole I should be disposed to agree with Mr. Bradley 
that psychology, as a special science, must be allowed to 
make those divisions within its material which are most 
convenient for its own constructions. 

(4) With regard to Mr. Bradley’s ethics,*? I wish only to 


"See Chap. XXVI., especially p. 468. 

* Mr. Bradley seems to give a certain independence to the esthetic 
element in consciousness (p. 458); yet in the end he thinks that the 
distinction between truth, beauty, and goodness is a vanishing one (p. 
468). On p. 465 he seems to treat esthetic feeling as composite (involving 
pleasure). I find his views on these points puzzling. 


3 Chap. XXV. 
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refer to a single point, on which I have already incidentally 
touched. If we accept the view of the Self which I have 
endeavoured to indicate, it will be necessary to some extent 
to modify Mr. Bradley’s view of the relation between self- 
assertion and self-denial in the moral ideal. Here, indeed, 
as elsewhere, Mr. Bradley’s purpose is mainly dialectical ; 
and with most of his destructive criticisms I find myself 
entirely in accord. Much of his criticism is directed against 
‘popular ethics,” by which he seems to mean in the main 
such ethics as that of Butler or that of Dr. Sidgwick, in 
which the common-sense distinction between the self and 
the not-self is preserved, and some external principle of con- 
ciliation is sought.’ But in the end Mr. Bradley seems to 
maintain that, even from the highest point of view, there 
remains a contradiction in the moral ideal ; a contradiction 
between the affirmation of self, the effort after a harmonious 
self-development, and the denial of self, ¢.e., its renunciation 
for the sake of a wider and more objective content. Such 
an ultimate contradiction, it seems to me, is abolished, in so 
far as we are able to identify ourselves with the Ideal Self; 
and this, I think, we do in the highest moral attitude. It 
is true, indeed, that we never can so far identify ourselves 
with this point of view, that the placing of ourselves at it 
does not involve any self-denial. Just as, in the intellectual 
life, we cannot attain to the complete truth, and any partial 
attainment of it is reached by a process in which we sacrifice 
the inadequate point of view from which we start ; so, in the 
moral life, the raising of ourselves to the universal stand- 
point involves a renunciation of those impulses that are at 
first natural to us. But just as there seems to me to be an 
exaggeration when Mr. Bradley represents our best truth as 
being still hopelessly sundered from the grasp of reality ; so 
there seems to me to be a similar exaggeration when he re- 
presents our best moral ideal as still involving a hopeless 
antagonism between self-assertion and self-denial. It may 
be maintained, indeed, that it is rather in the religious atti- 
tude than in that of mere morality that we reach a complete 
identification of ourselves with our best ideals ; but, if so, 
I should say that there is an element of religion in all the 
higher forms of the moral life. Every great devotion, at any 
vate, whether to a person or to an aim, seems to involve the 
placing of ourselves at a point of view that is above that of 
our merely finite centre. It may not be the point of view 


1 Such as is also sought, in a somewhat different way, in the recent 
popular work of Mr. Kidd on Social Evolution. 
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of the whole: for a finite being, I suppose, it never can be 
that. The point of view of the whole, whether theoretically 
or practically, must always remain an ideal; but it is an 
ideal that affects and constitutes the actual content both of 
the theoretical and of the practical life. In neither case are 
we confined to the region of mere antagonism. And indeed 
this is in a manner recognised by Mr. Bradley himself; but, 
from the want of any explicit recognition of the presence of 
the Ideal Self in the human consciousness, he is not able to 
find in the ultimate moral ideal a rational unity. It splits 
in two, because the idea of the whole seems to remain hope- 
lessly external to the individual life.' 

(5) Finally, I wish to add a little with respect to Mr. 
Bradley’s general ontological position, @.e., with respect to 
his view of the Absolute, so far as that is affected by the 
points with which I have been endeavouring to deal. And 
here it may be well, first of all, to guard against a possible 
misapprehension. It might be thought that the conception 
of the Self which I have sought to introduce would have the 
effect of giving greater prominence to the element of per- 
sonality than is allowed in the system of Mr. Bradley ; and, 
in a sense, no doubt this is true; but I am anxious to guard 
against the supposition that anything I have been urging is 
a defence of finite individuality against the charge of self- 
contradiction.” Personality seems to involve the contradic- 
tion of being finite and infinite at once. This contradiction 
cannot be removed by a progressus ad infinitum ; nor does 
there seem to be any clear way of removing it at the end of 


1 T have already criticised Mr. Bradley’s view on this point in the Jn- 
ternational Journal of Ethics for January, 1894. 


?T should not wish, for instance, to press sucha criticism as that sug- 
gested by Mr. McTaggart in the last number of Minp, p. 192, where Hegel 
and Mr. Bradley are contrasted with regard to their views of the individual. 
For, after all, Mr. Bradley himself seems to hold that the ultimate reality 
is an individual whole; and, on the other hand, surely Hegel’s view does 
not lead to the attachment of any ultimate and independent importance 
to the reality of the finite individual as such. With regard to Mr. Brad- 
ley’s view of the individual, I may note here that there seems to me to 
be a certain inconsistency in his attitude, especially on the ethical side. 
In a note to p. 431 he seems to insist that the individual has some im- 
sortance, from the moral point of view, as against society ; yet when he 
deals with a practical question, as in his recent “ Remarks on Punish- 
ment” (International Journal of Ethics, April, 1894), he seems to subor- 
dinate the individual to society in the most extreme way. This seems 
to me to be simply an illustration of the two lines of thought in Mr. 
Bradley's work—on the one hand, the negation of the part in the whole, 
and, on the other hand, the reaffirmation of the part. These two lines 
of thought appear to run parallel, and never really meet. 
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a finite process. And if this is true of human personality, 
it seems also to be true of any other to which we can give 
an intelligible meaning. Personality, as we understand it, 
is connected with an animal organism, and seems to be in- 
separable from the limitations and contradictions of such a 
form of unity. Hence, when Mr. Bradley urges that the 
Absolute cannot be thought of either as a person or as per- 
sons, though of course it must be thought of as including per- 
sons, and revealing itself in persons, I cannot offer any clear 
and intelligible view of personality which would remove his 
difficulties ; nor does it seem to me that the conception of 
the Self, as I have endeavoured to explain it, involves such 
a view. 

Nor, indeed, do I find any reason to dissent from the 
general view which Mr. Bradley appears to take with regard 
to the positive content that it is possible to ascribe to the 
Absolute. Believing, as he does, that the form of truth— 
i.e., the form of the logical judgment—is, in the end, inade- 
quate to reality, he is naturally unable to give anything more 
than a rather vague and general account of the nature of the 
Absolute. His account comes to little more than that the 
Absolute is experience, brought into harmony with itself, in 
the form of a single totality. This doctrine is, of course, not 
incompatible with the view that the Absolute may contain 
elements which, taken by themselves, are in a state of self- 
contradiction. This is, in fact, Mr. Bradley’s own view; 
though, as I have already indicated, the absence of any posi- 
tive dialectic in his work seems to prevent him from ade- 
quately explaining this possibility. Apart from the intro- 
duction of such a more adequate explanation, it does not 
seem to me that it would be possible to add much to Mr. 
Bradley’s account of the Absolute. To add more, it would 
be necessary for us to be more. All that we can ascribe to 
the content of the Absolute is what is involved in the condi- 
tions of perfect intelligibility for a perfect intelligence. A 
more positive dialectic might help us more adequately to 
unfold the nature of these conditions; but it would not, | 
think, yield us any positive grasp of the nature of the Abso- 
lute. Ido not see, indeed, how it could even finally decide 
as to the applicability or non-applicability of such a concep- 
tion as that of personality to the Absolute. If, for instance, 
any one were to maintain—as some have maintained—that 
the ultimate truth of things is to be found in the conception 
of a kingdom of concrete personalities, in whom intelligence 
is completely realised, and who are objects to one another ; 
I do not see any adequate ground either for the acceptance 
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or for the rejection of such a conception. It seems to me 
that we cannot sufficiently realise it to ourselves to be able 
to say whether or not it is finally intelligible and self- 
consistent. It is not, then, with regard to Mr. Bradley’s 
general view of the Absolute that I have, on the whole, any 
quarrel. The points on which modification seems to me to 
be produced by the conception that I have tried to explain, 
are mainly two, which I will now briefly indicate. 

In the first place, the position which we have reached 
enables us to attach a more definite significance to Mr. 
Bradley’s view, that the ultimate reality is spiritual ; or at 
least I think it enables us to hold this view with a more 
rational conviction. As it stands in Mr. Bradley’s work, this 
doctrine is introduced almost incidentally, and impresses us 
as little more than a pious conviction. It is true, no doubt, 
that the life of spirit can be shown by him to come nearer 
to the form of harmonious individuality than any other form 
of existence. Still, it is self-contradictory ; and the ultimate 
reality seems to take a form that can hardly be described as 
spiritual. From our point of view, on the other hand, reality 
can be nothing other than the ideal of our spiritual nature. 
This is, we might even say, what we mean by reality. We 
might, however, express the truth still better by means of 
the “ great saying’’ of Hegel, to which Mr. Bradley refers,! 
but which he declines to accept: “The Actual is Rational, 
and the Rational is Actual”; which may be interpreted to 
mean that, in the end, reality can mean nothing but the 
completely intelligible for the completely intelligent. 

In the second place, as I have already indicated, the more 
positive dialectic which I would wish to substitute for Mr. 
Bradley’s merely subversive one, would lead us to include 
as aspects in reality many elements which Mr. Bradley 
seems simply to exclude. [I am aware that in Mr. Bradley’s 
work, as in that of Spinoza, there are two lines of thought— 
one leading to negation and the other to a positive construc- 
tion. My complaint is chiefly that he does not adequately 
bring them together, and does not even seem to indicate any 
way by which they could be brought together. He destroys 
the finite, and then reaffirms it ; but he does not reconstitute 
it. He does not show how we get back to it. It is here 
chiefly that the superiority of Hegel is apparent. Hegel 
assuredly was not blind to the element of negation and con- 
tradiction in human experience; but there is nothing in 
which the greatness of Hegel is more apparent—apparent 


1 P. 552. 
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even in the eyes of his enemies—than the way in which 
the great human interests—science, history, morality, art, 
religion—all find a place as elements in the total revelation 
of the Absolute. Mr. Bradley, on the other hand, has a 
certain tendency, to use one of Hegel’s forcible expressions, 
to “trample the roots of humanity under foot”. He takes 
up, one by one, all the leading interests of our life, and 
throws each of them aside, saying to it, as it were, ‘“‘ Thou 
hast sinned, and come short of the glory of the Absolute ”. 
Hegel, on the other hand, is merciful ; and, as soon as any 
particular interest has confessed its sins, as soon as it has 
laid bare the contradictions that are involved in it, its sins 
are forgiven, and it is taken up into the bosom of the Abso- 
lute. It seems to me that this is not a small distinction. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Bradley in the view which he seems 
to hold! that the interest in philosophy is merely an interest 
in the mystical side of things—that it is merely, so to speak, 
an effort, for once in a way, to stand on our heads and view 
things from what is, after all, an unnatural and even, in the 
end, an impossible position. This mystical interest is, no 
doubt, an element in philosophy; but it is not the whole. 
The ideal which it sets before us is not a mere beyond, but 
a guiding principle in all the concrete interests of life. To 
believe otherwise is, I think, to be on the verge of that 
worship of the Unknowable, against which Mr. Bradley 
himself is ready enough to protest. If this is the best of all 
possible worlds, every particular thing in it cannot be simply 
a necessary evil. The particular must be capable of being 
viewed in the light of the idea of the good. Kant, I think, 
was wrong in regarding the ideals of reason as merely re- 
gulative—if this is to be taken to mean that they do not, in 
any way, help us to determine reality. But they are at least 
regulative. Part of their interest lies in the way in which 
they serve as guiding principles in the particular interests 
of human life—science, art, morals, and whatever others 
there may be. Mr. Bradley has, indeed, himself thrown 
much valuable light on many of these particular interests ; 
but on the whole he has a tendency to turn from them, 
almost with a kind of contempt. The reason is partly, I 
think, that he does not fully and constantly recognise that 
these particular interests contain in themselves the same 
ideal which is explicitly brought out in the effort to grasp 
the Absolute. What we have in all of them is the Self 
seeking to realise itself, reason coming to the consciousness 


1 Pp. 5-7. 
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of its kingdom. This was the truth of which Hegel, more 
than any one else, seems to have been aware. Mr. Bradley, 
“der Alles-zermalmende,” seems to see it only by glimpses, 
and in his general attitude towards the particular almost to 
deny it. In his subversion of all the particular interests of 
our experience, in their abstract isolation—a subversion 
which, in itself, is no doubt perfectly just—he does not at 
the same time bring to light the principle of unity by which 
they can be reconstituted in a whole; though he does say 
that they are to be reconstituted. His principle of unity, in 
fact, is brought in almost as if it were an accident with 
reference to the particulars of experience—a mere rule of the 
game, of which we happen to become aware in thinking of 
them ; and then the particulars of experience come to 
appear, in like manner, as if they were accidents with re- 
ference to the principle of unity. What I have wished to 
emphasise is that the ultimate principle of unity is simply 
the ideal of our nature as thinking beings, or, as I have 
called it, the Ideal Self. It is a principle which is the 
fundamental postulate of our intelligence, and which is 
present as an ideal in that intelligence throughout the 
whole history of its activity, regulating and constituting its 
content. In emphasising this truth, I do not conceive, as I 
said at the beginning, that I am introducing anything new 
into Mr. Bradley’s system; I have only been trying to bring 
out the idea which underlies his work. It seems to me 
that he has not himself brought it out with sufficient em- 
phasis, and that his work is on that account less complete 
and less convincing than it would otherwise have been. 


I1l.—MR. BRADLEY AND THE SCEPTICS. 
By ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


Wuart is the reason why those who claim to possess some 
unconditional knowledge of Reality, seek to avoid an en- 
counter with the sceptic? Why are they still content to 
assume that the only sceptical opponent they have to face 
is either one who professes to know that ‘‘ Reality is such 
that our knowledge cannot reach it,” or else one who 
‘*condemns all reflexion”’—or at any rate careful reflexion 
—‘‘on the essence of things”?’ Surely it cannot be, be- 
cause these are the easiest kinds of sceptical opponent to 
refute? Perhaps, then, it is the sceptic’s fault for having 
never sufficiently helped the other party to understand his 
actual objection. And so it seems worth while to make this 
attempt. Mr. Bradley’s book may, I suppose, be taken as 
containing the latest statement of the strongest justification 
that can be found for the claim to possess some uncon- 
ditional knowledge of Reality. The work has been reviewed 
as a whole by Dr. Ward in a recent number of Minp, and 
it is therefore unnecessary here to attempt any general 
appreciation of its merits and defects. My object is rather 
to raise a special question, only using the book so far as 
relevant to that. 

The task would be easier if Mr. Bradley’s own assertion 
of knowledge were less intermittent. Though his main 
intention appears to be to claim the knowledge and to de- 
fend it, there are frequent lapses into the recognition that 
assertion is risky and knowledge incomplete. Some of his 
scepticism, indeed, is of the kind he himself derides, the 
kind which is not genuine but dogmatic. And against this 
we might, if it seemed worth while, urge the old objections 
which have been so often repeated. For if, as he says (p. 544), 
‘in the end, no possible truth is quite true,” then in the end it 
is not quite true that no possible truth is quite true; and so 
on for ever, like the house that Jack built. Or again, if 
nothing but error “could answer the purpose of truth ” (p. 549), 
perhaps that doctrine is hardly erroneous enough to answer 
this useful purpose. But these are probably slips of ex- 
pression; there are indications, here and there, that he 
recognises as relevant the genuine sceptical question: 


' Appearance and Reality, pp. 2, 4. 
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«What do you mean, and what test of its truth would you 
allow?” He admits at times, for instance, that the 
Absolute knowledge claimed is “no more than an outline” 
(p. 548) ; that Absolute truth is “abstract, and fails to supply 
its own subordinate details” (p. 546); and, like almost all 
philosophers, he frequently shows some of the modesty of 
true scepticism,—a sense of our human ignorance, and an 
attempt to remove it by labour rather than by caricaturing 
objections in order to batter them down. Though Mr. Bradley 
more than once (e.g., pp. 153, 512) refers to metaphysics as 
a sort of “game,” and quotes (p. xiv.) from his note-book 
passing thoughts of a somewhat playful kind, the solid work 
he has done, in Logic and in the criticism of false meta- 
physics, could only be done by a man who, as he says, “ feels 
in his heart that science is a poor thing if measured by the 
wealth of the real universe,” and who is anxious to make it 
richer. This feeling, in any case, is the root of the only 
sceptical! inquiry worth the name. And in two different 
ways Mr. Bradley’s genuine scepticism seems to destroy his 
own claim to put forward a positive doctrine. Sometimes it 
leads him to offer us a self-contradictory assertion, some- 
times a tautology. It is the latter result especially that I 
wish here to discuss, but the former may, perhaps, usefully 
be noticed in passing. 

Surely, to profess that a piece of knowledge is uncon- 
ditional, and at the same time to admit that it is in any 
respect incomplete, is a contradiction. Twilight may, as 
Mr. Bradley reminds us, have a charm of its own, but that 
does not justify our calling it absolute daylight “so far as it 
goes”.? Twilight is daylight not absolute but obscured by 
the shadow of the earth, and the same may be said of the 
darkest midnight ; were the shadow away the light would 
change its character, for us, importantly. How the earth 
casts its shadow over human knowledge may be seen in 
one of the supposed truths which Mr. Bradley tries to make 
us believe about Reality,—that it ‘is such that it does not 
contradict itself” (p. 136). The very question whether it does 
or does not contradict itself gets its meaning only from our 
human practice of using words, or of thinking thoughts 
dependent on language. If we mean by Reality all that 
exists, then to say that it does contradict itself (since it 
includes all opposites) would seem to be truer, were the 


‘The word is here used as Mr. Bradley uses it in his Preface, p. xii. 
* Appearance and Reality, p. 140. 
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notion in any way applicable. But the notion itself fails, 
in the same way as if we were to decide that Reality is, in 
other respects, a sort of magnified man. The picture of 
Reality obeying the laws of human thought is as evidently 
anthropomorphic as any of the other now discarded 
pictures of the Deity. It is true that an inconsistent 
Reality is not intelligible to us; but that is perhaps a 
reason why we should confess our failure to understand it. 
Of course, if Mr. Bradley merely means to say that some of 
our beliefs are sounder than others, there seems no fault 
—except extreme flatness—to be found with that assertion. 
But obvious flatness is seldom a fault of Mr. Bradley’s 
remarks. 

Flatness of a less obvious kind, however,—tautology, 
elaborate and well-disguised—is the chief objection the 
sceptic would raise against Mr. Bradley’s doctrine of 
Reality. Any one who is truly anxious ‘to become aware 
of and to doubt all preconceptions’ may find one disastrous 
preconception everywhere pervading Mr. Bradley’s work,— 
the assumption that between a false assertion and a true 
assertion no middle ground exists. Mr. Bradley’s super- 
ficial treatment of this question in his Principles of Logic! 
is, I think, one of the weak spots in that interesting 
volume. 

Ideally, of course, such middle ground does not exist. If 
a so-called assertion? is really a single assertion, then it 
must be either true or false. That is what ‘a single 
assertion’ means. But when we speak of actwal assertions 
(so-called), the case is different. Actual ‘assertions’ may 
be complex,—partly true and partly false; or again they 
may, for lack of meaning, fail to be really assertions at all. 
If I say, for instance, that Absolute Reality is Absolute 
Reality, I am (on the face of it) not asserting anything, but 
only using a sentence empty of meaning. As Mr. Bradley 
himself remarks,’ “If this [‘A is A’) really means that no 
difference exists on the two sides of the judgment, we may 
dismiss it at once. It is no judgment at all.” 

The question what constitutes an assertion, as opposed to 
a mere noise, is not an easy one. Like all other questions 
it easily admits of a verbal answer ; but to answer it so as to 
be able to apply the answer securely in practice, is the diffi- 


1 Bk. i., ch. v., $24. 
?The word assertion is here throughout used so as to render the 
distinction between it and ‘judgment’ irrelevant. 
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culty. For instance, an assertion may have a meaning to 
its maker, and not to any one else. Whose fault is that? 
Not always the fault of the assertor. A given audience may 
fail to see a meaning through stupidity, sincerity, indiffer- 
ence, just as much as because no meaning is really there. 
Nor, again, is it always the fault of the audience. We agree 
most fully with Mr. Bradley that many ‘assertions’ have 
been made in the name of metaphysics—and even by the 
gravest, most learned philosophers—which are only “ pre- 


posterous inconsistencies,” “‘ hopeless confusions,” ‘‘ mean- 
ingless nonsense,’ and so on. It is possible, too, that 
‘psychological monsters,” “strange scandalous hybrids,” 


“imported chimeras,” and other ridiculous entities have some- 
times, in the service of metaphysics, been taken for real. 
Of verbal answers to the question when does an ‘assertion’ 
really assert, there are plenty that may be given. Let us 
adopt Mr. Bradley’s own phrase that ‘‘ judgment, in the 
strict sense, does not exist where there exists no knowledge 
of truth and falsehood”! Judgment (or assertion) implies 
a choice, an act of the mind, an adoption of one alternative 
where another alternative is in theory possible. We do not 
really judge, then, unless our judgment is conceivably dis- 
putable,—is accepted where it might conceivably have been 
rejected as untrue. And, though this answer, by itself, is 
only verbal,—that is to say, does not enable us to make 
certain, in practice, which ‘ assertions’ are assertions—it has 
one interesting consequence. If such be the nature of asser- 
tion (or judgment) then it follows that the claim to be 
making an absolutely indisputable assertion is a confession 
of using words without a meaning. The claim must be 
made, however, in a particular manner, if it is to have this 
effect; merely to call our assertion indisputable may mean 
no more than that we do not at present see how it can be 
fairly disputed, or that we fully expect it will survive oppo- 
sition,—an expectation which every truthful assertor feels 
of necessity. But the claim which destroys a meaning is 
made in a more undeniable way, namely, by so limiting the 
meaning itself as to guard it against all possible risk of being 
proved untrue. If we were to say, for instance, ‘“‘ The 
Universe exists,’ and then to define ‘The Universe’ as ‘All 
that exists,’ we might as well declare at once that “‘ Ais A”. 
The process of limiting a meaning so as to guard it against 
irrelevant opposition is a very familiar one. It is, of course, 
the business of every assertor to declare, when necessary, 


! Principles of Logic, p. 2. 
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the meaning of his own assertions, and especially to guard 
against their being misconceived by his audience. He is 
constantly saying, in effect, “I don’t mean this, and I don’t 
mean that, as you might hastily suppose; such and such a 
question, however natural or interesting, is irrelevant to the 
assertion Iam trying to make”. There are nearly always 
some questions which may be wrongly supposed to be rele- 
vant tests of the truth of an assertion, and to explain that 
these are irrelevant is to declare and to limit our meaning. 
Thus, for instance, Mr. Bradley, when he says that “the 
pleasant is generally good”! quite legitimately explains that 
he does not mean the pleasant “as such”; and so explains 
that the question, whether anything pleasant is evil, is 
irrelevant to the assertion he is intending to make. 

Now, whatever may be the case with other metaphysicians, 
Mr. Bradley at any rate, as it seems to us, carries this 
legitimate process of limiting his meaning, beyond the point 
at which its value ceases. In attempting to clear the light 
of his candle, he snuffs it out. He claims to be making an 
absolutely indisputable assertion about Reality,? and it is 
only by the manner in which Mr. Bradley chooses to limit 
his meaning that the sceptic is prevented from asking 
whether the assertion is true. I will not do an injustice to 
the new Athanasian Creed, given at p. 511 and elsewhere, 
by taking any one of its various ‘assertions’ apart from the 
rest, and attempting to accuse Mr. Bradley of meaning it as 
opposed to its own contradictory. It is enough for our 
purpose that some assertion, no matter what, is supposed to 
be made about Reality, and that the meaning of this ‘ asser- 
tion’ is declared by its maker to be such that it cannot in 
any way be doubted. It is somehow meant so as to include 
all possibilities, since ‘‘outside our main result there is 
nothing except the wholly unmeaning, or else something 
which on scrutiny is seen really not to fall outside” (p. 519). 
That is to say, he tells us that Ais B, and adds that whatever 
we may rashly suppose to be the meaning of B, he means by 
it simply A and nothing else,—“ the supposed Other will, in 
short, turn out to be actually the same”. If assertions, un- 
deniably true, could really be made in this manner, how 
simple the process of reaching undeniable truth would be! 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 404. 

2 E.g., p. 518: “We hold that our conclusion is certain, and that to 
doubt it logically is impossible. There is no other view, there is no other 
idea, beyond the view here put forward. It is impossible rationally even 
to entertain the question of another possibility.” 
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Reality, I might assert, is of a perfectly general shape. Have 
you the hardihood to doubt whether this is a valuable piece 
of knowledge? You cannot do so “rationally,” since I mean 
to include under the predicate term all possibilities of shape. 
Your doubt is therefore a “monstrous pretence, a mad pre- 
sumption under the guise of modesty ” (p. 514). 

Our quarrel, such as it is, with those who claim to possess 
unconditional knowledge of Reality is not so desperate as 
they sometimes try to make it, and is entirely of their 
making. Except for their indiscriminate attack upon scepti- 
cism, the sceptic has no grievance against them. Nor is he 
in any way interested in misunderstanding them, but is 
anxious to get from them all the meaning they can give 
him, and is grateful for so much of it as he can interpret. 
The position he desires to take is that of the believer in 
Free Trade; if the interchange of ideas can be reciprocal, 
so much the better for both parties, but in any case there 
would be no sense in his excluding theirs. Philosophy, like 
other things, may be none the worse for being ‘made in 
Germany’. Still, before accepting a philosophical doctrine, 
we naturally wish to know what it means to assert; and 
we naturally distrust the uneasy teacher who tries to pre- 
vent our putting this simple question. 

If I interpret correctly Mr. Bradley’s meaning in the 
passage quoted a few pages back from his Principles of 
Logic, p. 131, he there agrees with us as to the principle— 
that an assertion made absolutely indisputable by definition 
is no assertion at all,—though he would doubtless somehow 
claim for his own doctrines that they do not come under it. 
That would be interesting, if the claim could be substanti- 
ated. But let us be clear about the principle itself,—for 
this is the only ‘positive’ element in our whole conten- 
tion. 

We contend that it does not matter whether we use the 
words ‘A is A’ or the words ‘A is B,’ so long as in either 
case we so define the meaning we give to the second term 
that it shall not have a chance of being in any way different 
from the first. In either case we are then using a sentence 
empty of every trace of meaning. The supposed choice of 
the answer ‘yes’ in preference to the answer ‘no’ is then 
a mere pretence or illusion; we have not had the two 
alternatives before us. As Mr. Bradley in one passage ! 
remarks: ‘If the Subject is the same as the Predicate why 
trouble oneself to judge?” 


1 Appearance und Reality, p. 168. 
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There are other passages, however, in both Mr. Bradley’s 
books, which seem more or less directly to conflict with 
those I have quoted. For instance, there is the chapter in 
the Principles of Logic on the Validity of Inference (§ 22), 
where a “direct refutation’ of a certain sceptical doubt is 
attempted. The sceptic is there supposed to be asking the 
reason for a belief, and the believer to be answering that 
the belief is forced upon him because really no alternative 
is open. The true sceptic in this situation is, of course, a 
very different person from the man of straw whom Mr. 
Bradley demolishes. We do not say, ‘I know that some 
alternative is open,” but, ‘‘ What have you done to make 
sure that every alternative is closed?” We take care not 
to say the former because we do not yet know whether 
there is a meaning at all. We do say the latter because, in 
the course of our experience, we have met not only with 
utterers of platitudes but with assertors who catch at the 
first alternative that presents itself, or who blindly follow a 
leader, or who through timidity, idleness, violent partisan- 
ship, or what not, deal hastily or insincerely with the 
question what alternatives are open; and sometimes when 
we ourselves have taken what seemed to us a good deal of 
trouble to face all possible alternatives, some have been 
overlooked. Hence we have become distrustful; an asser- 
tor’s mere conviction leaves us cold; we desire to go behind 
it and see how it arose. Is it likely that we shall leave off 
this cautious practice, because we meet with an assertor 
who perversely misunderstands its object and insists that 
we must be making an assertion on our own account? We 
assert nothing but our desire to know what he means, and 
what he has done to guard against error. 

To ask what an assertor has done to exclude other 
alternatives involves, of course, the prior question whether 
the existence of other alternatives, has occurred to him as 
a possibility. If he answers, “ Well, to tell the truth, I had 
not even supposed another alternative possible,” he shakes 
our confidence in his result. Still, it is never too late to 
mend. But if he answers, “I am not merely ‘unable,’ but 
I am ‘prevented’;' I have really made a genuine effort, 

1P. 537. An attempt is here made to imagine a difference between 
inability “directly based on our impotence,” and inability based on 
positive knowledge. Ideally, no doubt, the distinction holds good, but 
how are we to apply it in actual cases? On the next page Mr. Bradley 
confesses that our positive knowledge “‘is finite or fallible . . . on 
account of our inability and impotence”. This we also believe to be 
the case, but then what becomes of the distinction? It remains ideal, 
and in the clouds. 
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and so the inability is no fault of mine,” then one can 
hardly imagine that he knows what he is saying. How does 
a man set about a deliberate laboured search for something 
which he, at the same time, holds to be inconceivable,— 
something the very existence of which he forbids himself to 
recognise? Mr. Bradley informs us on the one hand that 
the question whether his doctrine is false is an unmeaning 
question, and on the other hand that he himself has answered 
it intelligently in the negative. We are open to believe 
either of these statements, but to believe them both is 
really beyond our powers. 

Such being our difficulty, can any one be surprised that 
Mr. Bradley’s pretence of dealing generally with sceptical 
doubts should seem to us strangely unsatisfactory? The 
question as to the standing-ground of the sceptic 1s raised 
at intervals’ throughout the volume, and always on the 
assumption that the only possible sceptic disputes the truth 
of the doctrine (not its meaning) and so is “a brother 
metaphysician with a rival theory of first principles”. But 
it is our own difficulty that we wish to have removed, not 
merely a caricature of it; there is nothing interesting in 
seeing destructible men of straw created and destroyed. 
Our contention is that from a doctrine that cannot in any 
way be tested, no consequences, other than merely verbal 
ones, can be deduced. Acceptance or rejection of it, there- 
fore, makes no difference other than verbal. In accepting 
it, or rejecting it, the sounds we make are different, but the 
sense (if there were any sense) would be the same. It 
seems simpler to call such ‘ assertions’ plainly nonsense. 

Perhaps Mr. Bradley believes that his doctrine does admit 
of a test. As we are not in the secret of its meaning, we do 
not dispute that it may be so; but we complain that all he 
offers us is, first, a proof that some other metaphysical 
assertions are self-contradictory, and, secondly (in favourable 
cases), some evidence that his own assertions are not so. 
The criticism of the other assertions is often valuable enough; 
philosophers have, before now, put forward self-contradic- 
tory assertions as true. But the mere fact that a given 
doctrine is not self-contradictory does not establish its truth, 
-—does not even establish its right to be called an assertion, 
since an empty tautology (like ‘Absolute Reality is Abso- 
lute Reality’) avoids self-contradiction. To put forward 
consistency as itself sufficient evidence of truth seems to us 
to rest on a double error,—the supposition that a self-con- 


1 .g., pp. 1-5, 186-9, 185, and chap. xxvii. 
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tradictory ‘assertion’ is false, and that if an ‘assertion’ 
avoids self-contradiction there is nothing else for it to be 
but true. Our view is that a self-contradictory ‘assertion’ 
is, while a consistent one may be, no assertion at all. 

We do not suppose, of course, that a man writes a meta- 
physical essay, to prove that the Real is So-and-so, without 
having a genuine purpose and meaning. One purpose a 
metaphysician always evidently has, is to contradict some 
opposite metaphysicians. Any one, for instance, who care- 
fully shows up the inconsistencies of Materialism is very 
likely doing good work when he keeps to this. It is tempt- 
ing to add that it is only when the anti-materialistic doctrine 
‘loses its head, and, becoming blatant, steps forward as a 
theory of first principles, that it is really not respectable. 
The best that can then be said of its pretensions is that they 
are ridiculous ”.' But what good can this kind of talk be likely 
todo? Are Mr. Bradley’s party to be frightened by a volley 
of abusive epithets airily delivered on mere suspicion ? May 
we not rather give them credit for having outgrown these 
idols of the nursery? Perhaps, after all, they have some- 
thing intelligible to say. We prefer, therefore, to ask 
whether they can give us any information about Reality. 

Probably Materialism itself has, before now, done some 
good destructive work. But at any rate we agree with Mr. 
Bradley that Materialism is a catching illusion—perhaps 
more so than any other in Metaphysics—and that the failure 
of its pretensions deserves to be shown whenever they are 
really put forward. Our complaint is only that no good can 
be done by pretending not to hear this admission of ours, 
and so confounding cheap positive metaphysics with our 
sceptical logical doctrine that unless there is risk of falsity 
there is no assertion. What are we to think of a man who 
finds fault with our “ pretensions ” and at the same time will 
not allow us to withdraw them? That is surely too arti- 
ficial a way of picking a quarrel. Is there not something 
almost fatuous in the supposition that the person questioned 
is in a position to explain to the questioner what his question 
means,—can translate the question into a hidden theory of 
the Universe, and, when that theory is freely disclaimed by 
the questioner, refuse to listen? It is a way of ending dis- 
cussion, no doubt; but the same result can be reached by 
stopping the ears ina simpler manner. How is the questioner 
to be satisfied by having a question answered which he does 
not ask? We do not ask whether faults can be found with 
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certain metaphysical illusions; we admit, or rather insist, 
that they can. Our question is, What test of the truth of 
your doctrine will you allow to be relevant? If none, that 
is what we complain of. If you merely say that we cannot 
disprove it, that is perfectly true,—at least till we know what 
it means to assert ; and we cannot disprove the ‘ assertion’ 
that Reality is Reality, nor even that it is Appearance or 
Unreality. We are not doubting your doctrine, but inquir- 
ing into your claim to possess any doctrine at all. We admit 
that your phrase may mean something true, but we want to 
discover what that is. Surely you can give us some hint as 
to how acceptance of it differs trom rejection. Or would you 
prefer that we should “accept” it without discovering this, 
and merely because you say it, or because it has a pleasant or 
lofty sound? Well, if we wanted an oracle, there seems to 
be no immediate dearth of them, and each one announces 
himself as the only genuine kind. Pleasanter, loftier sounds 
are to be heard at a Popular Concert; indeed, music is 
perhaps a better means of expression than language, for the 
mind that wishes “ to wander aimlessly and to love it knows 
not what ”.' 

Iam, of course, far from wishing to suggest that the ques- 
tion, what we know of Reality, is itself.a worthless one. As 
we view the matter, eve1i our negative knowledge of Reality— 
our knowledge that such and such an account of it is either 
nonsense or misleading—has a value. And on the details 
of this knowledge we find ourselves greatly in agreement 
with Mr. Bradley. That the Real “ sits apart . . . and does 
not descend into phenomena,” or that ‘everything is so 
worthless on one hand, so divine on the other, that nothing 
can be viler or can be more sublime than anything else,” 
are phrases whose only possible meaning appears to us, as 
to Mr. Bradley, absurd and mischievous. The fact that ap- 
pearances possess true differences of value is accepted by 
common-sense and by science, and we see no philosophical 
reason for finding fault with it; if any one likes to add that 
this ‘‘is because the Absolute itself is positively present in 
all appearance,” that seems to us (when not interpreted as 
contradicting what has just been said) a perfectly harmless 
‘soporific’ way of stating the same fact over again. It 
involves, too, the corollary that “the more we know of 
anything, the more in one way is Reality present within us”. 
We may describe the fact in any way we please, but the 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 3. 
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fact itself remains that we distinguish between (what seem 
at a given time) true appearances and false ones, and that in 
that distinction the function of judgment consists. On the 
other hand, instead of saying that ‘‘ Reality is our criterion... 
of real and unreal’’' it seems truer to say that the gradual 
filling out of our abstract distinction between real and unreal 
gives us all we know of Reality,—a knowledge progressive in 
character, and therefore conditional on the stage of progress. 
It is not through using names, but through using facts, to 
get behind facts, that we improve our first crude notion of 
the distinction between the real and the unreal. The abstract 
distinction itself we cannot destroy till our mental powers 
disappear in the night of death, or are lulled to sleep in the 
charming twilight of mystical speculation content with 
wordy substitutes for knowledge. As soon as we define the 
Real in such a sense that it includes the whole of that which 
appears unreal, we are either talking nonsense when we call 
this ‘knowledge,’ or else falling into that “shallow Pan- 
theism” which we have just agreed with Mr. Bradley to 
discard, and which is one of the two errors against which his 
“pages may be called one sustained polemic”. Our desire is 
that this polemic should be in future even more consistently 
sustained. 

The chief question on which appeal is here made to the 
reader, is whether Mr. Bradley’s indiscriminate attack upon 
scepticism is justified ; whether an assertor is to be allowed 
to profess knowledge, and then to run away from the question 
what the value of his professed knowledge is, under cover of 
a general theory that ‘ scepticism’ is necessarily suicidal. It 
is only suicidal when it ceases to be sceptical,—when it tries 
to play the “game” of assertive theory, and so breaks the 
rules under which the game is played. No human being 
can force you to play that game, nor make you submit to 
those rules while you decline to play it. Nor can any one 
alter the facts of the case by reiterating, with any amount of 
violence or verbal ingenuity, his disbelief in your disclaimer, 
—a disbelief which is barely excusable even when it is most 
sincere. What deceives him is doubtless the fact that none 
of us can remain sceptics always,—a fact which we admit 
quite freely. We may even go further, and admit the 
possibility that at no (appreciable) moment is any one in a 
purely sceptical frame of mind. But how does this affect 
the question? It merely allows an irrelevant tu quoque to 
be made: “You doubt my assertion, but are your own 


1 Appearance and Reality, p. 552. 
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assertions indisputable?”. The answer is: ‘‘I do not say 
they are, I am not at present concerned with the personal 
question, which of us knows most about things in general ; 
my beliefs can, if you like, be examined afterwards. Mean- 
while the question is, whether a particular assertion of yours 
has any meaning. Don’t let us shift that question until we 
have got an answer.” 

There is no way of escaping the genuine sceptical attack 
made by any one who is determined not to be led away by 
personalities or side-issues. Of existing attempts to escape, 
one of the most ingenious is perhaps that which we have 
here discussed,—the assumption that a self-contradictory 
sentence is false, and that a tautology can be true. Only 
assertion can be false or true, and neither of these kinds of 
sentence expresses an assertion. The excuse, such as it is, 
for the false assumption lies probably in the fact that asser- 
tions (when single) must from their nature, be either false 
or true; but this is not the case with the actual sentences 
which profess to make assertions. Some of these evidently 
express complex assertions, and so say ‘yes’ and ‘no’ at 
once ; others appear to be asserting until we inquire exactly 
what they mean, and then we find their meaning limited 
away till ‘‘you have but one idea” (p. 514). When this 
point is reached, the meaning vanishes, and we are left with 
a solemn declaration that Reality is Reality. Mr. Bradley, in 
one of his sceptical moods, finds a case (p. 117.) where 
‘either the oracle is so confused that its signification is not 
discoverable, or, upon the other hand, if it can be pinned 
down to any definite statement, then that statement will 
be false”. That is exactly the complaint we bring against 
him. When his doctrine is pinned down to any definite 
statement, it does not seem to satisfy its author’s critical 
mind ; and that is the reason, we suspect, that he is led faith- 
fully to keep its meaning undiscovered. The sceptic also is 
led in the same direction, by the same difficulty,—only he 
describes the result in a different way. 
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IV.—DEFINITION AND PROBLEMS OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By A. Barn. 


THE process of Definition may be supposed by this time to 
have been exhaustively handled. This is so far true in 
theory, although derelictions in practice are frequent enough. 
In Reid’s preliminary chapter to his first Essay on the In- 
tellectual Powers, the nature of definition is stated in accord- 
ance with the usage of logicians ; while yet he is convicted 
by Hamilton of confounding verbal and real definition. The 
following note (p. 220) is appended by Hamilton to his re- 
mark that individuals cannot be defined. ‘‘ It is well said 
by the old logicians, Omnis intuitiva notitia est definitio ;— 
that is, a view of the thing itself is its best definition. And 
this is true, both of the objects of sense, and of the objects 
of self-consciousness.”’ Which of the old logicians originated 
this formula I cannot say; I have never seen it quoted in 
any other place. Hamilton’s rendering, strictly interpreted. 
gives it a somewhat limited scope. He would seem to mean 
by it the actual presentation to sense of the thing to be de- 
fined ; an interpretation, however, incompatible with his 
including the objects of self-consciousness : these, it is well 
known, cannot be shown except in a roundabout, indirect 
fashion. 

It is now generally understood that definition is inapplic- 
able to ultimate notions ; a limitation, however, not observed 
hitherto by our dictionary makers. A further limitation is 
the case of notions in their nature, composite or derivative, 
but not explicable by means of their components. Thus 
Life, Death, Health, Disease, Combustion cannot be defined 
except by reference to concrete examples known to those 
addressed. Considering, then, definition in its wider and 
vaguer meaning of rendering intelligible truths conveyed by 
language,—as, 1n fact, an instrument of popular explanation 
rather than a process of science,—its scope might be assigned 
under the operation of bringing about an agreement among 
different persons as to the thing denoted by a given name. 
If, from any circumstances, people in general conceive pre- 
cisely alike what is intended by the use of a given word, that 
word is defined for the purposes of mutual understanding, 
and for the explication of any complex meanings wherein it 
plays a part. That there are many such names, is shown by 
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the possibility of addressing intelligent discourse to large 
masses of mankind. No doubt, in technical and abstruse 
subjects, names are used belonging to the ordinary vocabu- 
lary of life, but with certain special restrictions, which have 
to be previously comprehended by the listeners to instruc- 
tion in those subjects. Indeed, in every department of 
knowledge that has been reduced to scientific form, it is 
necessary to prepare an introduction, in order that the 
names employed may be freed from any indistinctness con- 
tracted in popular usage. The expositor of a science gladly 
avails himself of all such names as have no ambiguity in 
themselves, that is, are understood, in exactly the same 
way, by all the persons that have to be addressed. Such 
words would be the suitable medium of explication of diffi- 
cult and abstruse terms that otherwise are not clearly or 
unambiguously interpreted. 


The foregoing observations are more or less applicable to 
the entire vocabulary of Mind as employed in Psychology. 
A certain number of terms belonging to that vocabulary are 
self-explaining and need no definition ; the sole and sufficient 
reason being that they refer to facts or phenomena so familiar, 
and so little ambiguous, that we are all at one as to their 
meaning. They become therefore the stepping stones to the 
definition or explanation of the other class of terms, still 
more numerous—those expressing important generalities of 
high range, and more or less abstruse signification, for which 
all the resources of methodical definition are requisite. We 
shall exemplify both kinds, after stating the exact drift of 
the present article, which is to be occupied with the con- 
sideration of the leading term ‘‘ Consciousness ”. 

For many purposes, and on numerous occasions, this 
word is remarkably free from ambiguity, as well as being 
intelligible to ordinary understandings. It, however, be- 
comes involved in a number of subtle and difficult problems ; 
and thereby takes on applications not so easy to unravel. 
Its import is so wide, that it seems to include in its grasp 
the whole of our mental life; being a sort of generic word 
under which our various mental functions are so many 
species. Such being the case, we might readily suppose that 
all the great psychological issues are bound up with it. Yet 
great though its scope may be, there are good reasons for not 
making it the central term of all Psychology; as will be- 
come apparent in the course of our examination of its sphere. 
We propose to show that there are certain definite issues 
better connected with the name than with any other name ; 
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while we shall have occasion to allude to certain problems 
more properly and advantageously associated with a different 
selection from the vocabulary. 

Let me now briefly exemplify the two classes of terms 
formerly alluded to, as entering into the vocabulary of mind. 
Among those of the first class—universally understood in 
the same sense—the foremost to be quoted 1s the all-impor- 
tant couple, Pleasure and Pain. Assuming that we are so 
far observant of what goes on in our introspective conscious- 
ness as to be aware that we are at times pleased, and at other 
times pained, we find ourselves in agreement with one another 
upon these facts of our experience. We do not confound a 
pleasure with a pain, nor with a state of mind that is neither 
the one nor the other. The properties of the Object world, 
with all their explicitness, are scarcely more clear or less 
mistakable than these two leading properties of our truly 
mental life; consequently by the use of those terms, which 
need no definition in themselves, we can introduce exactness 
of meaning into the less certain terminology of the mind. 

Another unambiguous fact of the Subject world is the 
process known as Discrimination, Sense of Difference, Feel- 
ing of Difference, Consciousness of Difference; all which 
designations belong to our strictly mental operations, and 
express something that cannot be mistaken or confounded 
with anything else,—say Pleasure and Pain. This too is 
above the necessity of being defined ; it is intuitively known 
and is so specific and clear that it means the same to all 
intelligent beings. 

The operation named Feeling of Resemblance, Similarity, 
Recognition, Sense of Agreement, is also a perfectly definite 
fact of our mental nature, which we do not confound with 
anything else. When we say that two things are to our 
apprehension similar, we indicate a truly mental act, and 
our hearers accept the statement precisely as we intend 
that they should. 

Another name that represents a well understood process, 
which we take note of from early years, and find ourselves 
at one with our neighbours upon, is the process called 
Memory, Remembering, Retaining in the Mind. This isa 
process truly mental, highly distinct and characteristic, and 
serving to cover a very large part of our mental being. Our 
language provides numerous equivalents or synonyms for 
this grand function, and most of them are intelligible and 
unequivocable. Such are, Learning, Forgetting, Acquiripg, 
Getting by Heart, Lessons, Drill, and so on. The use of 
any one of those names conveys to all hearers a familiar 
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fact of their experience; they need no dictionary definition, 
they carry within themselves a reference to each one’s 
familiar experience, and are understood accordingly. 

We are not done with our enumeration of terms, be- 
longing to the Subject world, so completely unambiguous 
as to be above the possibility of being misunderstood. In 
the names Action, Activity, with the opposites Passive or 
Passivity we have also a basis of common agreement in 
stating mental facts. Action is no doubt applicable to the 
powers of the material world, but it is also a term for the 
mental world, which the other use does not render obscure. 

We shall presently see the importance of another familiar 
and unmistakable couple of terms, belonging to our mental 
as well as bodily life—the couple Sleeping and Waking. 
Upon the meanings of those terms, there can be no dispute. 

Such being a few of the chief members of our stepping stone 
terminology, it is necessary merely to mention, by way of 
illustrative contrast, some examples of the other class :— 
Consciousness, Feeling, Emotion, Will, Intellect, Thought, 
Presentation, Perception, Idea, Ideal, Cognition, Belief, &c. 

Our present handling is intended to bear on the name 
‘Consciousness’. In fully considering its definition, we 
shall adduce the problems most suitably attached thereto ; 
the attachment being justified by the fact that they benefit 
by its being correctly defined. There are such problems ; 
while others could be cited that would not be affected by the 
same means, however plausible might be the connexion. 

In arriving at the desired definition by the instrumentality 
above described, we may lead off with the couple last cited 
in the enumeration of contributing terms, namely, Sleep and 
Waking. While Sleep, unaccompanied with dreams, is the 
abeyance of Consciousness, becoming awake is its resump- 
tion. The awakened consciousness may be very various in 
its degree and in its contents. It may be so feeble as to 
possess no specific quality in prominence; it may rise to 
every gradation of intensity; while its modes may be as 
various as the recognised operations of our mental being. 
The term is properly applicable under all these fluctuations. 
It gives no indication of the special mode of mental activity ; 
it means only that the mind is alive and at work in some of 
its manifestations, and not in suspense or dormant. Reasons 
will have to be given for not subdividing and classifying our 
mental manifestations under the name as a genus; some 
other name or names being assignable as better suited for 
that purpose. 

While sleep and waking constitute our first and best - 
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approach to a common understanding as to the scope or 
meaning of consciousness, we may derive a further contri- 
bution from other occasions of producing the unconscious 
state. Such are brain-concussion, anesthetics, temporary 
prostration or exhaustion of the powers, cerebral paralysis, 
—all which repeat the effect of sleep, and render the mean- 
ing of consciousness intelligible and familiar from its priva- 
tion. Up to this point, we may safely affirm that there is no 
term in the psychological vocabulary better agreed upon than 
Consciousness, all-comprehensive although it may seem to be. 

It is easy to quote other terms that carry consciousness 
with them ; in other words, that specify conditions which, 
when occurring, suppose the mind to be awake, and not in 
any form of suspense. Most prominent of these is the 
couple—Pleasure and Pain, so distinguished for their uni- 
versal intelligibility. True, there are certain subtleties, in 
the way of theory, that to a certain extent obscure the limits 
of their signification ; yet, in point of fact, such subtleties 
apart, the ordinary understanding has no sort of difficulty as 
to their meaning. There may be processes truly mental 
that carry but little consciousness with them, that may 
accomplish effective thought-transitions on the verge of un- 
consciousness, even if not entirely immersed in that condi- 
tion; but pleasure is not pleasure, if not conscious ; the 
measure of the pleasure is the measure of the consciousness : 
a greater pleasure or a greater pain means a greater con- 
sciousness. In the region of Will, the proportion does not 
apply in the same unqualified form ; it applies to the inci- 
dence of motive, in other words, to Feeling, but not neces- 
sarily or fully to the expenditure of energy in execution. 
The process named Habit, one of the well known and unam- 
biguous mental terms, is the enemy of Consciousness, while, 
at the same time, leading to a mental result. The intel- 
lectual trains, in so far as Conscious, involve a certain energy 
or degree of Feeling or of Will; they also become conscious 
according as Habit has not supervened to give them a 
mechanical or automatic flow. 

‘Attention’ would be properly included among the terms 
that in ordinary speech give rise to no ambiguity. This 
happy immunity from doubt is somewhat interfered with by 
the employment of the term to designate mere conscious 
intensity, with or without voluntary prompting. Neverthe- 
less, the degree of attention is a measure of the degree of 
consciousness; total inattention would mean total uncon- 
sciousness with reference to some special solicitation for the 
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The further consideration of the mode of defining Con- 
sciousness will be taken along with the critical problems 
to be adduced for elucidation. 

The Object Consciousness.—That our recognition of the 
so-called external and extended world is a mode of con- 
sciousness 1s not denied. The question that has given rise 
to controversy relates to the meaning or import of what we 
are conscious of, and not as to the distinctness of mode, 
whereby this form of consciousness is put in contrast with 
the various modes designated under the generic name Sub- 
ject. Our purpose at present does not involve any further 
reference to the well-known contrast of object properties 
and subject properties. 

Truths of Consciousness.—This phrase has a meaning only 
when we add to the designation Consciousness something 
not implied in the mere notion of awakeness. That when 
we are awake, or conscious, we are really so, must be 
assumed as certain. We cannot be mistaken in that fact. 
Even the wide compass of mental derangement hardly in- 
cludes the circumstance that any one under some form of 
conscious manifestation—pleasure, pain, will, thought— 
regards himself as in a state of profound slumber. It is 
only when further questions are raised, such as the intuitive 
knowledge of an absolute beyond the import of present 
cousciousness, that there is any matter to work upon. 
When such questions are really agitated, they should be kept 
apart from the term Consciousness and related to some more 
special designation. The supposed certainty of conscious- 
ness attaches only to the limited sphere of our strict defini- 
tion, beyond which certainty must be sought in other ways. 

Consciousness in contrast to Mind.—While Mind must be 
understood to cover the entire storage of mental impressions 
including the position that they hold in the cerebral organ- 
isation when absolutely inactive, or exercising no mental 
agency, the term Consciousness refers purely to the moments 
of mental wakefulness or mental efficiency for present ends. 
All the permanent products stored up in the mental organ- 
isation have found their way there through a period of 
Consciousness ; they serve their function in the mental 
economy mainly during a return to full consciousness. Con- 
sciousness thus resembles the scenery of a theatre actually 
on the stage, at any one moment ; which scenery is a mere 
selection from the stores in reserve for the many pieces that 
have been, or may be, performed. 

Our next head also contributes to the elucidation of this 
great contrast. 

24 
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x The Conscious Area.—This designation expresses a feature 
of consciousness vital in itself and ramifying into many vayi- 
i ous issues. Taken at any one instant of time, the content 
I of consciousness has a very small compass indeed. 
iH The conscious area is known to be limited by the unity of 
the executive ; and its limitation is expressed by the common 
' | saying that we attend to only one thing at a time. The quali- 
il fications of this dictum are of first rate importance in Psy- 
chology, and are given 1n connexion with the several senses, 
| more especially those of extension—Sight and Touch. Pass- 
| ing by this important consideration, what we have to say of 
| consciousness 1s that every conscious impulse leaves a stamp 
behind it, after it has ceased or after the agency is withdrawn. 
Upon this stamp, or permanent hold, depends in the long run 
1] our entire compass of Memory or Retention. Its operation 
1 is far-reaching ; but what concerns more directly the play of 
i consciousness is the ready and immediate recurrence of what 
has just been in consciousness for the temporary construc- 
tiveness of the Mind. It is like the different pieces of clay 
thrown off by the potter, and momentarily laid aside, till a 
sufficient number are prepared for a special design. Along 
with the consciousness of any one instant, we have a num- 
ber of recent states just out of consciousness, and constantly 
teuding to recur in a more or less irregular fashion; the 
} irregularity being only apparent, and the circumstances 
| governing the recurrence being duly assignable. 
The narrowness of the conscious area is the peculiar limi- 
i tation of the human powers, as contrasted with our notion 
| of Omniscience. The stringency of the limitation is over- 
come by a certain power of rapid transition, by which con- 
structive results can be gained, involving several successive 
phases of conscious representation. Owing to this circum- 
stance alone, we have a difficulty in saying how much is 
contained in an absolutely instantaneous shock of Con- 
sciousness. 

The great practical question, as now hinted at, consists in 
setting forth, in the most appropriate language, the motives 
or rousing influences of consciousness, and the sources of 
preferential attention or concentration amid competing 
elements. It is here that we have to decide on the respec- 
tive merits of the proposed terminology for conscious action, 
with which is implicated the further question of the inter- 
causation of the three great components of the Subject Mind. 
| Which of all the three fundamentals of Mind is to be con- 
| sidered as the initial motive in making us mentally alive? 
Do they each operate in their turn as primary causes ? 
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Consciousness as essential to Memory.—lIt is certainly true 
in the main that, in order to make permanent acquisitions, 
or to associate trains of ideas, such trains must, in the first 
instance, have been started in consciousness. It is a recog- 
nised condition of retentiveness, that the things retained 
must have had the full occupation of our conscious moments, 
for a longer or shorter time, and that the more intense the 
conscious flame, the more rapid is the adhesive growth. Of 
this as a general principle there can be no sort of doubt ; 
it being the basis and ruling circumstance of our effective 
education. It is somewhat qualified by the physical state 
of the nerves at the time, which may chance to be more 
favourable to excitement than to the permanent growth of 
the associating links. This, however, does not affect the 
main thesis. The seeming exceptions are of a different 
kind. There are undoubted appearances in favour of the 
operation of adhesive growth outside the conscious area. 
In stating as a fact of infant growth, that the reflex and 
spontaneous activities are confirmed by repetition, we assume 
an extra-conscious region of our education. It is no doubt 
the case that, in this region, the consecutive acts are already 
established, and merely want greater fixity. But whether 
two movements originally disjoined could be in the first 
instance brought together out of consciousness is a different 
matter: there is nothing to lead us to suppose that this is 
in any way practicable. When we have to deal with im- 
pressions of the various senses, and with their aggregation, 
ito groups and trains, we must pronounce without scruple 
that such groupings require to begin in consciousness, and 
have their pace determined by the conscious intensity. 

Here, then, is one of the problems decisively implicated 
with the name Consciousness and not so well placed under 
any other name: whether or not there be important mental 
modifications arising in the intervals of our consciousness, 
as during sleep, or momentary distraction from the matter 
In question. 

Immediate Physical Conditions of Consciousness.—The 
vast problem of the connexion of Mind and Body, the depths 
and ramifications of which pass beyond our most sanguine 
hopes of future research, assumes a more compassable form, 
when we restrict the inquiry to consciousness proper as we 
have defined it. The transitions from sleep to wakefulness, 
from feeble to intense consciousness, although not under- 
stood in their whole extent, are yet allied with a variety of 
palpable and explicable physical changes that are clearly 
statable and of the greatest practical moment. From such 
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alliances of the mental and the physical, we draw very 
decisive inferences regarding the great question of the con- 
nexion of mind and body in their entire compass. The 
accompaniment of movements of Expression with states of 
Feeling is known to hold in measured concomitance, and is 
a key to the mode of nervous actuation that consciousness 
probably requires. 

Reflex Actions and Consciousness ; Animal Automatism.— 
In the usual classification of Reflex actions, we begin with 
those where consciousness has no part, as breathing, and end 
in those where consciousness participates, and is to a certain 
extent regulative, but is only partly essential, as in with- 
drawing the limb from a hot contact. For this situation, 
the terms ‘unconscious’ and ‘conscious’ are strictly and 
properly applicable; and the reference to them contributes 
to fix the characteristic meaning of the words. It further 
illustrates the connexion of consciousness with our truly 
voluntary activities in their full play. Actions properly 
voluntary lose their character, under two extremes or grada- 
tions—on the one hand, their shading into the Reflex, and 
on the other hand, their passing into the Habitual. In 
both cases, they part to a corresponding degree with their 
conscious character, as is seen by their giving room for other 
occupants of the conscious area. 

The problem of Consciousness is stated in a new aspect 
when we put the question—Are animals automatons? It 
is supposable that the nervous system, by its complications 
and adjustments, could perform all the acts that animals 
are capable of, without consciousness, as well as with. The 
obvious difficulty is that in our own experience we have two 
classes of mental activities,—one with and the other without 
consciousness ; and that animals can reach to the higher as 
well as the lower kind. With us, consciousness is a requisite 
of acquired powers ; by it we are learners from experience, 
and not mere machines performing an ingrained and routine 
part. The lower animals too learn from experience in the 
same way, and it would be a gratuitous departure from fair 
analogy, if we were to suppose that their acquired powers 
are unconnected with consciousness. With us, intensified 
consciousness hastens permanent impressions and the educa- 
tion resulting therefrom. The same thing is presumed and 
acted upon in our artificial training of animals. Thus it is, 
that we seem shut in to attribute to them the same con- 
sciousness as we find in ourselves, with modifications that 
can be partly conceived by referring to the various gradations 
of our own conscious experience. We see in the dog the 
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same fitful changes of attention as in ourselves, the same 
lapses of consciousness of purpose, with the same facility of 
recovery under the conditions known to ourselves. If we 
hesitated to apply to animals the distinction now supposed, 
we should have to adopt an entirely new variety of descrip- 
tive language for their mental operations. 

The arguments for animal consciousness may be sum- 
marised in the following heads: (1) The cerebral structure 
so closely resembling our own, in the higher species more 
particularly, and accompanied with no serious gap until we 
reach the invertebrates, with whom the plan of cerebrum is 
considerably modified. (2) The manifested expression under 
exciting agencies of the class that in human beings are 
accompanied with pleasure or pain. (3) The effect of the 
same agencies upon movements of pursuit or avoidance, that 
is to say, such voluntary activity as they would give birth to 
in humanity. The cumulative force of these arguments has 
always been accounted a strong case in favour of animal 
consciousness, as opposed to a mechanism typified by 
reflex activity, notwithstanding any supposable degree of 
complication. 

It seems to me, however, that stronger than any of these 
arguments is the consideration, above adverted to, of the 
absolute necessity of cousciousness in order to acquisition. 
No fact of our constitution is more irrefragable than this ; 
to refuse to apply it to creatures susceptible of education is 
gratuitous and unwarrantable. Instead of lightening our 
difficulties with regard to Animal Psychology, it aggravates 
them in an extraordinary degree. As an argument, the fact 
now given is the crown of the three foregoing analogical 
proofs, and outstrips them all in cogency. 

It is often a matter of speculative curiosity, what is the 
nature and amount of the consciousness in any given mem- 
ber of the animal tribe. Even human beings, in endeavour- 
ing to penetrate each other’s consciousness, are liable to a 
certain amount of error, being never entirely sure that the 
same symptoms mean precisely the same thing—the same 
conscious mode. Such, and no other, is our fundamental 
difficulty with the animals. Employing the four classes of 
indications we have assigned we are entitled to infer both 
the mode and the intensity of the conscious state in any 
one case. Probably the most effective measure of conscious 
endowment is what we have chiefly laid stress upon, educa- 
bility. Vehemence of expression and of voluntary pursuit 
or avoidance are manifested in the lowest as well as in the 
highest orders—in an insect or a fish, as well as in a mam- 
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mal. The meaning of these symptoms taken apart is very 
uncertain and misleading. They accompany the lowest 
brains no less than the highest. It must, however, make a 
very material difference whether, or to what extent, the 
individual possesses the great foundations of intelligence— 
Discrimination and Edueability. The kind, if not the inten- 
sity, of consciousness must rise nearer and nearer the human 
type, according as these functions predominate. With all 
our own varied experience of conscious intensity or wake- 
fulness, we may be unable to fathom the precise nature and 
degree of the lowest invertebrates possessing sensibility and 
responding, both by expression and by movement, to sensible 
agents. This of course effectually obscures the question as 
to the precise point of animal development at which con- 
sciousness is first manifested. We may fairly presume its 
presence when expressive gestures and voluntary pursuit are 
coupled with the smallest assignable portion of educability. 
As a problem of evolution or development, the genesis of 
consciousness is apparently beyond our means of resolution. 
It ranks with the question as to the relative priority to be 
assigned to movements of Expression and Volition: which 
again is not far removed from another insoluble issue,— 
the source or commencement of our Reflex adjustments,-— 
whether they are the confirmation of experienced or acquired 
actions; in which case they would pre-suppose a stage of 
consciousness, instead of being in advance of it. 
Consciousness and Self-Consciousness.—The term “ Self- 
Consciousness” opens up a very wide discussion, and is 
implicated in some of our gravest controversies. The name 
Consciousness standing single, and viewed as in the fore- 
going survey, is intelligible and free from ambiguity. The 
addition of the prefix ‘‘ Self” entirely changes the situation. 
Self, taken apart, has diverse meanings ; the same diversity 
must needs enter into any compound wherein it enters. 
When Consciousness is coupled with a qualification, it is 
commonly to limit its generality or comprehensiveness to 
some special content: in our waking moments we have 
ordinarily a variety of things present or accessible to our 
view, while only one or a small number can be in the con- 
sciousness at the same instant. There may be a convenience 
in specifying which of the various solicitations of any moment 
is attended to, and which neglected ; of the one we may be 
said to be conscious, and of the others unconscious. So 
long as these alternatives are of a simple, unambiguous 
character, the coupling with the word Consciousness does 
not detract from the intelligibility of the language. A man 
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in a momentarily absent fit is unconscious of things before 
his eyes or within the compass of his hearing. He may even 
be unconscious of physical pains. Still greater complications 
might be supposed without detracting from easy understand- 
ing of the names consciousness or unconsciousness, so quali- 
fied. Another example of the admissible qualification of 
consciousness, by referring it to a special topic, is the some- 
what rhetorical phrase mens conscia recti. There is nothing 
misleading in this use of the name, although a larger word 
would be preferable. The rectitude of a person’s intentions 
and demeanour is not adequately cognised in a single instant 
of consciousness ; it needs the comparison of a good many 
such instants, and hence the larger term ‘ knowledge ” 
would be preferable. To speak of consciousness as the test 
or evidence of our intuitions is open to a similar criticism. 
We may have intuitions, and they may possess any amount 
of validity ; yet such validity cannot be attested by any 
single moment of consciousness ; and consciousness cannot 
carry memory with it without exceeding its legitimate scope. 

When, as a content of consciousness, we introduce the 
term “‘ Self,” the complication becomes very great indeed. 
In order to a clearance, we must indicate at once which of 
the acceptations of this term we have in view. Common 
speech makes often familiar with the phrase ‘ self-con- 
scious,” the meaning of self being then our own importance, 
distinction, or merits, as regarded by others, and dwelt upon 
at times by ourselves. A vain person, in the moments when 
the feeling is indulged, and especially when attracting the 
attention of others, is said to be self-conscious. Or, the 
regard to self may take the form of morbid humiliation, in 
consequence of some act or circumstance that makes a bad 
impression on spectators, and is unfavourably judged by the 
individual. These two extreme forms represent the mode 
of Self that in current talk is perhaps most usually coupled 
with the name Consciousness. The more comprehensive 
meaning of Self as including all our life interests or collec- 
tive valuables, is better denoted by the conjunction ‘‘ Self- 
interest ”. 

The word Consciousness, as admitted, covers the Object 
world, as well as the Subject. The opposition of the two 
modes is so marked that some qualifying designation is 
needed when one is mentioned to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus, when we purposely omit the object reference, 
we may signify the remainder by self-consciousness. (1 
think it unnecessary to refer to the old use of Conscious- 
ness for Introspection, or the source of our knowledge of the 
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Mind, corresponding to Observation for the Object world.) 
But, in the face of so many different acceptations of Seif, 
this employment of the term is inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
although not altogether devoid of propriety. It is some- 
times said that our feelings, cognitions, and volitions are all 
referable to self-consciousness, which is only a way of saying 
that they are the constituents of the subject mind. To use 
the name consciousness in this way is to overstep its pro- 
vince as being the expression of the passing phases of our 
mental being, and to confound it with the totality of Mind, 
which is the multiple of any such single phase a hundred 
thousand times over. 

Besides the two modes of employing the coupling in ques- 
tion, I am not aware of any equally common application. 
It is up to this point so far devoid of ambiguity as to be 
serviceable either in common life or in psychological specu- 
lation. 

When ‘ Self-consciousness’ is given as the highest fact we 
know and as our “ best key to the ultimate nature of exist- 
ence as a whole,”’ there is an entirely new departure in the 
widening of its significance. Neither of the two constituents 
of the compound would seem to be capable of sustaining 
this momentous issue. The utmost range or compass of 
self is the totality of our own being—mind and body; of 
that self, we may be said to be conscious in the sense of 
knowledge—a much more suitable term for such an all- 
comprehending aggregate. Suppose then that we use ‘ Self- 
knowledge’ for the purpose of solving the ultimate nature 
of existence, what does its employment amount to? Simply 
this, that humanity taken as a whole—mind and body—is 
so fair a type of the creative and ruling power of the universe 
as to render a not insufficient or unsatisfactory explanation 
of the origination of the world, as we find it. In short, it 
would merely reiterate the long prevalent anthropomorphic 
explanation of nature. ‘To prefer the couple “ self-conscious- 
ness”’ is to detract from the efficiency of the statement, in 
so far as Consciousness, in its limitation to what is present 
and passing, is a2 narrower term than Knowledge, which 
covers the entire permanent storage or accumulation of all 
that has ever been in consciousness. 

The ‘Self’ of the combination in question is perhaps 
meant to be limited to Mind alone; that is, mind as a pure 
or abstract existence, distinct from the body although in- 
separable from it. The body, in fact, is an incumbrance in 
this speculation; having nothing corresponding in the sup- 
posed productive agency of the world : the dynamic efficiency 
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of mind is postulated without the physical apparatus in 
whose absence we have no experience of Mind as a genuine 
entity. 

Ta tho great controversy as to the sources of our belief in 
Reality as against Appearance, I do not see that the term 
we have been considering is in any way helpful. Indeed, if 
I rightly apprehend the present stage of that particular con- 
troversy, it 1s not often made use of as a leading term. If 
so employed, there ought to be a clear understanding be- 
tween the combatants respecting its precise definition; or 
rather, I should say, it ought to be substituted by some 
other phraseology less thoroughly steeped in ambiguity. 

Without pursuing further our main thesis, the definition 
and problems of consciousness, it is enough to wind up with 
the observation, which is justified by the closing references, 
that the critical examination of the compound “ self-con- 
sciousness” readily gets beyond the pale of psychological 
adjustment. 
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V.—DISCONTINUITY IN EVOLUTION. 
By FRANcIS GALTON. 


SrupENtTs of the laws of variation need not be disheartened 
by the apparent impossibility of learning the details by 
which particular variations are occasioned. We may take 
it for granted that the offspring are as little likely to be 
identical with their parents as it is for a colony to strictly 
resemble its parent state. The forms of living beings are 
presumably governed by laws as rigid as those of crystallisa- 
tion, but the complexity of circumstance under which each 
germinal element is placed, and the multitude of interacting 
elements, make the effect of the forces that shape each living 
creature incomparably more various than those that shape 
the crystal. It is therefore not to be expected that offspring 
should exactly resemble their parents; it would, on the 
contrary, be very wonderful if they did so. The difficulty 
of being unable to account distinctly for the cause of any 
particular variation, may then be set aside by those who 
study the degree and the character of variation generally, 
as wellas the circumstances under which a new variation 
may have become an established breed. 

The amount of information collected by Darwin on these 
points in his Plants and Animals under Domestication is 
marvellously great; but as Mr. Bateson justly insists in his 
recent work,! to which attention will be drawn later on, 
there has as yet been no serious attempt on a large scale to 
add to his array of facts. It is time indeed to do so, and 
then to discuss them in the light of the larger knowledge 
and with the wider views which we have gained through 
Darwin’s unflagging industry, and his fertile and powerful 
brain. 

Use will be made in the following remarks of the two 
words race and type, or of some expression dependent on the 
latter, such as typical centre; consequently the sense in 
which they will be used must be defined. A race is taken 
to mean a large body of more or less similar and related 
individuals, who are separated from analogous bodies by the 
rarity of transitional forms, and not by any sharp boundary. 
This characteristic peculiarity of a race may be likened to 


' Materials for the Study of Variation, treated with especial regard to 
discontinuity in the origin of species. Macmillan, 1894. Pp. xv., 598. 
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that of nebule, which are conspicuous through the bright- 
ness of their cores, and fade away into nothingness at a 
short distance from them, and therefore have no outline. 
The type, or typical centre of a race, corresponds in the 
above metaphor to the innermost core of the nebula. It is 
to be defined as an ideal form, whose qualities are those of 
the average of all the members of the race, or, what statisti- 
cally speaking is the same thing, the average of any large 
and hap-hazard collection of them. Every race contains 
numerous individuals who differ very slightly and perhaps 
inappreciably from the central type, but it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that any individual should exist who is a mathe- 
matically exact representation of that purely ideal form. 
The number of individuals who deviate more or less 
markedly from the central type diminishes rapidly as the 
divergence increases, according to some law peculiar tou each 
race and quality, but which approximates, in some instances 
very closely, to the theoretical law of frequency of error. 
The law in all cases must involve a constant, whose function 
is to express the degree in which the system is spread out, 
while preserving its relative internal proportions as defined 
by the law. The value of the constant is given by the dis- 
tance, D, from the typical centre, within which a certain 
proportion, say one-half, of all the individuals, or of any large 
and hap-hazard collection of them, are found to be com- 
prised. Knowing position of the typical centre, the law of 
frequency, and the constant applicable to the character in 
question, the race is defined so far as that characteristic is 
concerned, for we can easily calculate from those materials 
the number of individuals ‘who are comprised within the 
distances 2 D, 3 D, &c., respectively from the core. Thus 
we see that the idea to be attached to the word race has 
three distinct and definite elements, any of which may be 
separately discussed in respect to any of its characteristics. 
They are (1) the typical centre, (2) the law of distribution 
about it, (3) the constant involved i in that law. 

The first of these chiefly interests us now ; for we have 
to consider the ways in which the position of the typical 
centre of a race may become changed. At a certain period 
its position was A; at a second and long subsequent period 
it was B; by what steps did A change into B? Was it neces- 
sarily through the accumulation of a long succession of 
alterations, individually so small as to be almost imper- 
ceptible, though large and conspicuous in the aggregate, or 
could there ever have been abrupt changes ? 

A specious and it may be a very misleading argument in 
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favour of the steps being always small, is derived from the 
observed fact that specimens can usually be found ranging 
between A and B, each differing from its predecessor in only 
a slight degree. The inference is that the course of evolu- 
tion followed those steps. But there is nothing to show that 
the specimens were typical forms of the race at the time 
when they were alive. Two that approach each other closely 
in appearance may be fundamentally different in nature, the 
one being a variant of A in the direction of B, and the 
other a variant of B in the direction of A. Though alike 
outwardly they differ inwardly, as shown by their offspring, 
which will ‘ regress’ towards the A and B types respectively. 
The offspring of the variant of A do not deviate on the 
average so widely from the typical centre of A as their 
parents did. Some may deviate more, but the majority 
will deviate less. Similarly as regards the variant of B. 
So, although the pairs of parents may be outwardly alike, 
the successive generations of their offspring will differ in- 
creasingly, and their separation into representatives of A 
and Bb respectively will very soon become obvious. There 
can be no doubt as to the reality of regression. I 
have not only proved its existence in certain cases and 
measured its amount, but have shown that no race could 
continue constant in its characteristics unless regression 
existed. And, again, the observed and the theoretical de- 
tails of the process were found to strictly concur. There- 
fore, although a museum may contain a full series of inter- 
mediate forms between A and B it does not in the least 
follow that the course of development passed through those 
forms. 

The causes why the A and B races are such definite 
entities may be various. In the first place each race has 
a solidarity due to common ancestors and frequent inter- 
breeding. Secondly, it may be thought by some, though not 
by myself, to have been pruned into permanent shape by 
the long-continued action of natural selection. But, in 
addition to these, I have for some years past maintained 
that a third cause exists more potent than the other two, 
and sufficient by itself to mould a race, namely that of 
definite positions of organic stability. The type A is stable, 
and so is the type B, but intermediate positions are less 
stable; therefore I conceive the position of maximum 
stability to be the essential as well as the most potent 
agent in forming a typical centre, from which the in- 
dividuals of the race may diverge and towards which their 
offspring tend on the whole to regress. 
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Let us take some instances from Darwin’s Plants and 
Animals under Domestication to serve as examples of what I 
call positions of organic stability. The Peacock, as he tells 
us, has hardly varied under domestication otherwise than 
being sometimes white or piebald, except in the following 
rare and curious particular, namely, the occasional appear- 
ance in England of the ‘‘japanned”’ or black-shouldered 
kind. It was considered by Mr. Sclater to be a distinct 
species, and named by him Pavo nigripennis. Its males 
differ conspicuously and in many respects from those of the 
common bird, while the females differ through being much 
paler. These japanned birds appear unexpectedly from eggs 
laid by the common kind, nevertheless they propagate their 
breed quite truly. Seven well-authenticated cases are given 
of their abrupt appearance in the broods of ordinary pea- 
fowl. In two of them, the black-shouldered kind, though it 
is a smaller and weaker bird, increased ‘‘ to the extinction 
of the previously existing breed”. Darwin concludes his 
remarks upon the large body of evidence that he adduces 
about them, by saying “‘ these facts seem to me to indicate 
that the japanned peacock is a strongly marked variety or 
‘sport,’ which tends at all times and in many places to re- 
appear”. As to the Peach, no less than six named and 
several unnamed varieties of the peach have suddenly pro- 
duced several varieties of nectarine. The evidence of this 
is superabundant. There are in addition a few records of 
trees producing fruit which were individually half a pure 
peach and half a pure nectarine, or on which some of the 
fruit were pure peaches and the rest pure nectarines. 

Many, if not most breeds, have had their origin in sports. 
A famous horticulturist, Vilmorin, quoted by Darwin, em- 
phatically states that when any particular variation is desired, 
the first step is to get the plant to vary in any manner what- 
ever, and to go on selecting the most variable individuals, 
even though they vary in the wrong direction ; for the fixed 
character of the species being once broken, the desired 
variation will appear sooner or later. Horticulturists seem 
generally to agree with the view that the chief difficulty in 
producing new varieties is to break through the original 
form and colour of the species. There is nothing to be seen 
in the plant to show that the stability of its organisation is 
lessening ; the fact is known only by its consequences. 

Lastly, I will quote Darwin's important generalisation, 
that though the numerous animals and plants which have 
given rise to sports are known to have been separated from 
any common progenitor by a vast number of generations, 
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and though they have been reared under diversified condi- 
tions, the varieties they have severally yielded are closely 
analogous. In other words, the competing positions of 
organic stability are well defined and few in number. 
Notwithstanding a multitude of striking cases of the above 
description collected by Darwin, the most marked impres- 
sion left on his mind by the sum of all his investigations was 
the paramount effect of the accumulation of a succession of 
petty differences through the influence of natural selection. 
This is certainly the prevalent idea among his successors at 
the present day, with the corollary that the Evolution of 
races and species has always been an enormously protracted 
process. I have myself written many times during the last 
few years in an opposite sense to this, more especially in 
three works : Natural Inheritance, 1889, in Finger Prints, 1892, 
and in the preface to a reprint of Hereditary Genius, 1892, 
and will briefly recapitulate part of what was then more 
fully expressed. Mention was made in Finger Prints of the 
existence of certain definite forms, few in number, which 
appear again and again in the majority of men and women, 
They are the curious patterns formed by the papillary 
ridges on the bulbs of the fingers. It was shown on 
ample evidence that they are the most persistent of all 
the external characters that have yet been noted, and 
are consequently not unimportant in spite of their minute 
character. (We know nothing by observation about the per- 
sistence of any internal character, because it is not feasible 
to dissect a man in his boyhood, and a second or third 
time in his after life, whereas finger prints can be taken 
as often as is desired.) It was also shown that notwith- 
standing the early appearance of the patterns in foetal life 
and their apparent importance, they are totally independent 
of any quality upon which either natural selection or mar- 
riage selection can be conceived to depend. For example, 
I find the same general run of patterns in English, Welsh, 
Jews, Basques, Hindoos, Negroes, men of culture, farm 
labourers, criminals, and idiots. I have failed to observe the 
slightest correlation between the patterns and any single per- 
sonal quality whether physical or mental. They are therefore 
to be looked upon as purely local peculiarities, with a slight 
tendency towards transmission by inheritance. Yet notwith- 
standing their immunity from the influence of selection, they 
fall into three definite and widely different classes, each of 
which is a true race in the sense in which that word was de- 


fined, transitional forms between them being rare and the 


typical forms being frequent, while the frequency of devia- 
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tions from the several typical centres in those respects in 
which measurement could be applied, correspond approxi- 
mately with the normal law of frequency. I therefore 
insisted that the continual appearance of these well-marked 
and very distinct patterns proved the reality of the alleged 
positions of organic stability, and that the latter were com- 
petent to mould races without any help whatever from the 
process of selection, whether natural or sexual. 

A single fresh case shall be now introduced, merely for 
the purpose of varying the character of the evidence of 
sports, namely, that of Inaudi, the mental arithmetician. 
He has been tested very thoroughly in France, and been the 
subject of an extremely interesting report. I also had the 
pleasure of seeing him in England, and of testing his powers 
quietly in the company of a few friends. It appears that he 
had a passion for performing simple sums when his condi- 
tion was no higher than that of an illiterate Piedmontese 
peasant boy. He gained sous by showing his arithmetical 
powers at cabarets before he had learnt even to read, an 
accomplishment which was deferred until opportunity for 
acquiring it arose in his youth (he being still a young man). 
So he had not even the advantage afforded by a visual 
memory of picturing a black-board in his imagination, upon 
which the sums could be mentally seen. I think that this 
limitation of his mental equipment, which makes his achieve- 
ments still more extraordinary, was sufficiently proved by 
the following experiment. 'Two rows of figures, one of 18 
and the other of 17 in number, were read out to him, and 
he was to subtract the latter from the former. (I have 
not access at this moment to my notes, and writing from 
memory it is possible that in the fear of overestimating I 
may have a little understated the number of figures.) He 
repeated them in order to make sure that he rightly under- 
stood what had been said, then he subtracted the one row 
from the other, mentally. After a little conversation and 
testing in other ways, we returned to the same figures, and 
he was asked to recall and repeat the whole sum backwards ; 
this he did correctly but slowly. Then, after another inter- 
lude of conversation, he was requested to repeat the figures 
in columns. This also he did correctly, but much more 
slowly than before. The conclusion was that he did not see 
the figures mentally as written, say, in chalk on a black- 
board. Had he done so, it would have been equally easy to 
him to read them off in any order we asked for, whether 
forwards, backwards, or in columns. His parents had no 
such power; his own remarkable gifts were therefore a 
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sport, and let it be remembered that mental sports of this 
kind, however large, are none the less heritable. As we are 
speaking of the faculty of mental arithmetic, it is better to 
keep to it for illustration ; so I will adduce in evidence of 
its hereditary persistence the well-known case of Mr. Bidder, 
the ‘‘ calculating boy”’ of a past generation, whose son, the 
present Q.C., and many of whose grandchildren exhibit 
strong powers of the same kind. 

What has been said about this particular gift of mental 
arithmetic is equally applicable to every other faculty, such 
as music and scholarship. Can anybody believe that the 
modern appearance in a family of a great musician is other 
than a sport? Is it conceivable that Sebastian Bach derived 
his musical gifts by atavism, and therefore ultimately from 
an anthropoid ape? The question is too absurd to answer. 

The phrase of organic stability must not as yet be taken 
to connote more than it actually denotes. Thus far it has 
been merely used to express the well-substantiated fact that 
a race does sometimes abruptly produce individuals who 
have a distinctly different typical centre, in the sense in 
which those words were defined. The inference or con- 
notation is that no variation can establish itself unless it be 
of the character of a sport, that is, by a leap from one posi- 
tion of organic stability to another, or as we may phrase it, 
through ‘transilient’ variation. If there be no such leap ° 
the variation is, so to speak, a mere bend or divergence from 
the parent form, towards which the offspring in the next 
generation will tend to regress; it may therefore be called a 
‘divergent’ variation. Thus the unqualified word variation 
comprises and confuses what I maintain to be two funda- 
mentally different processes, that of transilience and that of 
divergence, and its use destroys the possibility of reasoning 
correctly in not a few important matters. The interval leapt 
over in a transilience may be at least as large as it has been 
in any hitherto observed instance, and it may be smaller in 
any less degree. Still, whether it has been large or small, 
a leap has taken place into a new position of stability. I am 
unable to conceive the possibility of evolutionary progress 
except by transiliences, for, if they were merely divergences, 
each subsequent generation would tend to regress backwards 
towards the typical centre, and the advance that had been 
made would be temporary and could not be maintained. 
But what is transilience and what is divergence, physio- 
logically speaking? As we know nothing about the arrange- 
ments and movements of the ultimate living units of the 
germs we can only answer by analogies. The exact answer 
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would require a knowledge of the cause of what, in the 
nomenclature of Weismann, would be called the archi- 
tecture of the id, and of which he assumes the existence, 
but does not attempt to account for. We know that the 
germ contains the seeds of a vast number of ancestral poten- 
tialities, only a very few of which can be simultaneously 
developed, being to a great extent mutually exclusive. It 
may therefore be inferred with confidence, that organisation 
is reached through a succession of struggles for place among 
competing elements, the successful ones owing their success 
through position, through superiority in vigour, and so on; 
while these owe their existence in part to a host of what, in 
popular language, are called accidental causes. However 
vague such an explanation may be, it is far from being an in- 
efficient one, for it defines the general character of a process 
though avowedly incapable of dealing with the details. It 
applies, moreover, to every theory of heredity which is of 
a “particulate’’ character ;—that is to say, wherever the 
theory is based on the supposition of a vast number of partly 
independent biological particles, whose mutual attractions or 
repulsions, as they successively ripen, result in organisation. 
Theories that have this general idea for their foundation 
seem to be the only ones that are in any way defensible, and © 
to all of these the idea of positions of organic stability is 
applicable. 

The analogies that I have published in Natural Inheritance, 
in which gatherings of all kinds fall into positions of stability, 
are striking; but I cannot compress them further and there 
is not space for their recapitulation. Suffice it to say that 
they abound, and that the lists I have given of them might 
be almost indefinitely extended. 

These briefly are the views that I have put forward in 
various publications during recent years, but all along I 
seemed to have spoken to empty air. I never heard nor 
have I read any criticism of them, and I believed they had 
passed unheeded and that my opinion was in a minority 
of one. It was, therefore, with the utmost pleasure that I 
read Mr. Bateson’s work bearing the happy phrase in its 
title of ‘discontinuous variation,’ and rich with many original 
remarks and not a few trenchant expressions. I do not pro- 
fess to review the book here ; that should be done by others 
in a cooler and more cautious spirit, perhaps, than I can 
command, and with vastly more zoological knowledge than 
I possess, but I will briefly touch on a few salient points. 

_ Mr. Bateson puts the problem clearly as follows: Evolu- 
tion implies transition from one form to another by means 
25 
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of a progressive series. If the whole series were before us 
should we find that this transition had been brought about 
by very minute and insensible differences between successive 
terms in the series, or should we find distinct and palpable 
gaps? In proportion as the transition from term to term is 
minimal and imperceptible, we may speak of the series as being 
continuous, while in proportion as there appear lacune, filled 
by no transitional form, we may describe it as discontinuous. 

He shows with force the extreme difficulty of solving the 
problem by the methods ordinarily relied on. First, he 
says that the embryological evidence of evolution is little 
more than suggestive. Allowance has to be made when 
using it ‘‘ for the omission of stages, for the intercalation 
of stages, for degeneration, for the presence of organs 
specially connected with larval life or embryonic life, for 
the interference of yolk and so forth. But what this 
allowance should be and in what cases it should be made 
has never been determined. More than this: closely allied 
forms often develop on totally different plans, . . . for ex- 
ample, . . . the germinal layers of the Guinea-pig when 
compared with those of the Rabbit are completely inverted, 
and so on” (p. 9). 

Secondly, he shows with no less force the hopelessness of 
arriving at sure data, from the facts of Adaptation. He 
explains that large groups of common phenomena exist, for 
the use of which no one has yet made even a plausible sur- 
mise—‘‘the study of adaptation ceases to help us at the 
exact point at which help is most needed. Darwin and 
many others have pointed out that the characters which 
visibly differentiate species are not, as a rule, capital facts 
in the constitution of vital organs, but more often they are 
just those features which seem to us useless and trivial. . . . 
These differences are often complex and are strikingly con- 
stant, but their utility is in almost every case problematical. 
.. . In the early days of the theory of natural selection, it 
was hoped that with searching the direct utility of such 
small differences would be found, but time has been running 
now and the hope is unfulfilled” (p. 11). He shows that 
the cardinal objection to the method is that, while it is 
generally possible to suggest some way by which any given 
structure may be of use to the animal who possesses it, it 1s 
by no means easy to prove that the structure is on the whole 
useful or harmful. A quantitative estimate of the value of 
each peculiarity is wanted, which, in the face of the com- 
plexity of the relations between an animal and its surround- 
Ings, is scarcely possible to be obtained in any single case. 
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Then he proceeds to show that the study of Variation 
gives us the only apparent chance of advancing our know- 
ledge of the principles of evolution. To do this is the 
laudable object of Mr. Bateson’s volume, from which a few 
classes of fact will now be selected for illustration. 

There are numerous genera of the Lamellicorn family 
of beetles, in which the males are known as “ high” and 
“low” according to the length of their horns. A careful 
study was made of 342 specimens, and it was found that the 
two groups of high and low behaved as the members of two 
races, each sort having its own typical centre, precisely of 
the kind I described when defining the word race. These 
two sorts were separated by no hard and fast line but by an 
interval of scarcity. 

Exactly the same occurred in respect to Karwigs, one form 
of them having their forceps of much greater length than the 
other. Out of 583 males, 124 had a forceps of 3} millimetres 
long, 88 had one of 7 millimetres, while there were only 7 
whose forceps was 43 millimetres. 

Cases of this kind fall under Mr. Bateson’s category of 
substantive variations, or those in which the unit itself 
varies. The other great class is that of ‘‘meristic”’ varia- 
tions, in which the unit is unchanged, but the number of 
units varies. An excellent example of the latter is found in 
the number of joints in the leg of the Cockroach. About one 
quarter of these creatures have four joints in the tarsus and 
the remainder have five joints. The length of the leg may be 
the same in both; the only material difference being in the 
number of joints. In either case the leg is perfect of its kind, 
without any sign of deformity ; moreover, in either case there 
proves to be a typical form from which variants in different 
degrees occur with a frequency approximately conformable 
to that of the normal law of error. The book is full of in- 
stances of discontinuity. In one class of them the colour of 
cats is included. These animals are notoriously promiscuous 
in their interbreeding, yet the result is that they show very 
distinct types of coloration, pure specimens of tabby, tortoise- 
shell, black, grey, white, and piebald being frequent. 

Mr. Bateson has thus far been more desirous to collect 
facts than to formulate theories, and is laudably cautious of 
committing himself too far. The following paragraph is one 
of the few in which he ‘lets himself go, and far be it from 
me to do otherwise than agree altogether with it. ‘‘ The 
belief that all distinctness is due to natural selection, and 
the expectation that apart from natural selection there would 
be a general level of confusion, agrees ill with the facts of 
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variation. We may doubt indeed whether the ideas asso- 
ciated with that flower of speech, ‘ Panmixia,’ are not as 
false to the laws of life as the word to the laws of language ” 
(p. 573). 

gel are greatly needed into the discontinuous varia- 
tions of human faculty, a subject untouched upon by Mr. 
Bateson in the present instalment of his most valuable 
work. The assurance that sports of considerable magnitude 
occasionally occur in moral and intellectual gifts, justifies 
more daring speculations than we are apt to indulge, in 
respect both to the past and future history of mankind. 
It does not seem to me by any means so certain as is 
commonly supposed by the scientific men of the present 
time, that our evolution from a brute ancestry was through 
a series of severally imperceptible advances. Neither does it 
seem by any means certain that humanity must linger for 
an extremely long time at or about its present unsatisfactory 
level. As a matter of fact, the Greek race of the classical 
times have surpassed in natural faculty all other races before 
or since, and some future race may be at least the equal of 
the Greek, while it is reasonable to hope that when the 
power of heredity and the importance of preserving valuable 
“transiliencies ” shall have become generally recognised, 
effective efforts will be made to preserve them. 
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VI.—DISCUSSIONS. 
ON THE FAILURE OF MOVEMENT IN DREAM. 


There is a question about dreams to which at present I have 
not found a good answer. Why, when we strive to move in 
dream, do we not always move? I am hardly parodying the 
average account when I represent it thus: In dream we do not 
move, and, when we do, it is called somnambulism. And, though 
many psychologists of course stand far above this average level, 
I have not seen a satisfactory discussion of the question, And 
I thought that some reader of Minp could perhaps direct me to 
such a treatment, or would himself perhaps throw some light on 
the matter. I will in the meantime venture to set down such 
ideas as I have acquired. 

That we move in sleep is clear, and every one knows it who, 
for example, keeps a dog. And how far such movements may go, 
either without a dream or again with one, seems difficult to say. 
The nature of common somnambulism and its relation on one 
side to normal dream, and on the other side to hypnotism or 
again monomania, seems a problem certainly not solved. But 
my question here is a narrow one. When in dream we think of 
moving and desire to move, why wswally do we not move? The 
fact, I believe, is thus, and it calls for some explanation. And 
though I can adduce two reasons for this fact, I doubt if they 
are sufficient. 

(1) We may give as a reason, first, the comparative weakness 
of psychical states in dream. Ideas of movement will, apart from 
hindrance, always, we may say, produce movement. But always 
on the other side there is hindrance to a certain degree. There 
is at least the inertia of existing physical and psychical states, 
as we may verify when lying awake in the morning before we 
rise. Obviously, therefore, if in dream the ideas of movement 
are weak, they may fail to move altogether or to move enough. 
We may not get beyond the easiest beginnings, such as move- 
ment of the tongue or the extremities, and, if the ideas grow 
stronger, we tend to become awake. Normally we must wake 
because, through redintegration, the ideas strive to fill themselves 
out to their usual context, and because that enlargement normally 
must bring waking and orientation. Otherwise we pass into some 
abnormal state not to be considered here. 

This is the first reason, and it is open to objection as follows. 
It is not true (we may be told) that in dream all psychical states 
are weak. External sensations in part are absent and for the 
rest in general are weakened. And though some sensations of 
pressure and cold may be exceptions, we need not here take 
account of them. But with internal sensations and with ideas 
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the case is altered. For ideas and emotions may in dream be 
unusually strong, as is evidenced by certain physical effects, 
And we may compare with this the strength of ideas and of 
einotional states in hypnotism. So that on the whole it is not 
true that in dream motor ideas are weak. 

To this objection we may reply that ‘‘strength” and “ weak- 
ness” are to the last degree ambiguous. <A very “ weak” state, 
when hindrance is removed, may dominate mentally. And it is 
this absence of inhibition which explains the physical effects of 
dreains, and makes the “ strength’”’ of the emotions very doubtful. 
So in hypnotism the extreme mobility of the subject seems hard 
to reconcile with the asserted depth of the feelings. And in 
hysteria again the self is dominated by moods and ideas which 
in themselves would seem rather to be weak than strong. Hence 
the general weakness of dreaim-states (we may say) has not been 
disproved by the objection. 

Still for our purpose such a general weakness may be inap- 
plicable. For if ideas of motion can dominate our minds in 
dreain, then (it may be pressed on us) this domination should 
be enough to move. We may reply that in the position of our 
limbs there is physical inertia, and, so far as that position implies 
feelings, there is psychical inertia too. And a certain degree of 
strength as against this inertia may be lacking to the idea, and 
so after all no motion need take place. And, as was remarked 
above, we inay verify this when we are reclining and idly enter- 
tain the idea of movement. I will, however, not attempt to 
decide how far in this way the objection is met, but will pass 
to the second and, I think, the better reason for absence of 
movement. 

(2) If an idea of movement is to move it must not remain 
general. It must (to speak broadly) be the idea of a particular 
movement, and that means it must be specified in more or less 
detail. If the detail is absent then, in general, no movement will 
follow the idea. Now as to the extent to which a motor idea must 
be specified psychically there is difference of opinion, and that 
question I wish to avoid. But what I will assume, and what 
seems enough for my conclusion, is this. If an idea of movement 
is to be effective, we must have some perception of the position 
of our limbs and perhaps also of their relation to the environing 
world. If I do not know where the ground is and where my 
legs are placed, my idea of running will probably not carry itself 
out. And to strike an object which has no given relation to my 
arm, when I also have no idea of that arm’s position, seems an 
idle endeavour. Hence, if from any cause in dream the idea has 
to remain vague, the action on its side will remain in abeyance. 
And in dream it seems a fact that ideas of active movement do 
remain vague, and the reason of this fact can, I think, also be 
given. 

As to the fact, so far as I know, there is little doubt. When 
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in dream I vainly desire to run or to strike, I have not a specified 
idea of movement proceeding to a certain point and there stopped 
in a particular way. It is always somehow only that I am pre- 
vented from acting, and it is only somehow that I intended to act. 
The idea, in brief, remains general, indefinite and vague. 

And for this vagueness we are able to assign a cause. The 
information necessary to complete my idea in dream is wanting. 
The content of my dreams usually has no relation to the actual 
situation and position of my body. It is unusual even for any 
one to dream that he is lying in his own bed, the mind turning 
to other scenes which interest it more. And we may perhaps 
lay down as certain so much as this—if into my dreams there 
entered a perception of my actual bodily position in its relation 
to outer objects, then we should have passed beyond ordinary 
dreaming and beyond the subject of this paper. For in normal 
dreams our eyes are shut, and sensations from our skin and 
muscles in part are absent from consciousness, and are present 
in part to a very small extent. ‘‘ Muscular sensation ”’ in general 
is reduced to such a point as to have always little command, and 
usually none, over the course of our ideas.? And this failure in 
dream of a stable world in relation to our bodies seems a sufficient 
reason for our want of self-control. Our ideas wander partly at 
least because there is no perceived outer object by which to 
steady them. And for this same reason—for lack, that is, of 
incoming sensations—ideas of active movement fail, even as ideas, 
to complete themselves in dream. 

Suppose that, while awake, I desire to strike some object. We 
may all agree that this action is a complicated affair, though we 
shall differ as to how far the complication is psychical. But at 
least I must know my attitude and my relation to the object, and 
to reach my end I must set in motion a train of means. Now 
part of this train consists in actual movements of my limbs and, 
more or less, in sensations coming in from these. And, if such 
steps fail, the series is not carried out to its end. If no sensation 
of any kind tells me that my arm is raised and bent, rather than 
hanging by my side, I cannot, I presume, go on to strike and to 
strike in a particular manner. But in dream this defect is 
normal. The sensations required to carry out the series do not 
occur, and the idea remains in consequence general and suspended. 
It is opposed by the body because, so to speak, it is out of 
relation with the detail of the bodily machinery. 

This account seems confirmed by the fact that, where the 
required perception of the position is less complicated, dream- 


1So far as the sensations from breathing are an exception, they are 
an exception which seems in accordance with our main thesis. For they 
tell us nothing or little, I presume, as to the position of the body. I am 
not here seeking to pronounce on the question how far self-control even 
in waking depends on a stable sense-world. To a considerable extent 
it clearly does so depend. 
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movements are easier. Thus, for example, it is common to move 
the lips and tongue and fingers. Wherever the idea happens to 
agree with the actual position, movement, we may say in general, 
results. Moved by an idea we can turn the body from discomfort 
or rub an irritable spot which is near to our hands; and there 
are other examples in some of which movement seems to follow 
an idea. So far as in dream a motor-idea can keep in relation 
with the actual position of our limbs, so far, given a certain 
intensity in the idea, movement seems to take place. 

And if the idea is strong enough it will, I presume, always 
produce movement, not the movement required but still movement 
of a certain kind. But with this it will cause waking or at all 
events cessation of normal dream. 

I have suggested, as some explanation of the absence of move- 
ment in dream, first the weakness of ideas, and next specially 
the vagueness of ideas of active movement. And the cause of 
this last seems to lie in the failure of corresponding sensations. 
But at this point we must consider a serious objection. For, 
while awake, one can imagine active movements in detail and 
with vividness, and yet no motion of the limbs need really take 
place. And, if the fact is so, it may seem to have destroyed our 
explanation, But I venture on the other hand to think that the 
explanation is confirmed. 

As to the fact I shall say little. One can imagine active 
movements, I believe, in considerable detail though no movement 
of the limbs takes place. The amount of the detail and the 
presence, conscious or unconscious, of some change in the muscles 
do not concern us here. For one can certainly fancy oneself 
playing at a game with some particularity, and yet no changed 
position of the limbs need result. 

But between such imagination and dream there is a most 
instructive difference. For in dream the ‘real’ body is not 
present to consciousness, while always in imagination it is more 
or less perceived and its perception guides and controls us. We 
have there two worlds, one the world connected with our present 
real body, and this world, however dim, never ceases to be 
experienced. And beside this we have the other world which is 
called imaginary, a world which we merely behold or in which 
we may also be actors. And, if we act there, we must possess 
there an ideal body. Now within its own world of course our 
ideal body can move, but its movements in the main are confined 
to that world. For the perception of the real body, incompatible 
with and repelling such movements, forces them to develop 
themselves wholly in this other world of imagination. And the 
field of consciousness being thus marked out into two or more 
provinces, the feeling of defect and of collision is avoided. We 
may remember bodily movements that are past, or plan others 
in the future. We may hold ourselves passive spectators of a 
combat in which our all is at stake, or we may follow a struggle 
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on the boards of a theatre or in the pages of a book. In all these 
waking states there is some mental orientation and, with that, 
self-control. And the perception of our real body is in the end 
the point which serves to give us our bearings.’ It is that which 
enables us to distinguish and to live in the various spheres which 
may be called “ ideal’. 

Now whether our waking images have a force and detail which 
in dream is wanting, we need not seek to decide. The main 
point is that in dream the perception of our real body is absent. 
And this absence leaves ideas of movement free to develop 
themselves practically. They blindly struggle to complete them- 
selves in and by relation to the hidden real body, and with that 
attempt comes failure and a sense of inability and of coercion. 
While dreaming we, in other words, have no means by which we 
ean distinguish one world from another ;? and our images thus 
move naturally to realise themselves in the world of our real 
limbs. But this world and its arrangement is for the moment 
out of connexion with our ideas, and hence the attempt at motion, 
as we have seen, for the most part must fail. 

In the above suggested explanation I have not attempted to 
deal with abnormal dreain-states. And how far with regard to 
normal dreams the account is satisfactory I do not know, 
Perhaps a psychological explanation of dreams may be imprac- 
ticable, but it seems not certain, if so, that any other will ever 
be forthcoming. 


1 Of course in these cases (among which falls the more complicated 
instance of the actor’s consciousness) we may, and sometimes do, fail to 
keep in mind the whole position. We “forget ourselves,” and, if so, a 
bodily movement may happen at once. But with this lapse we have 
also passed beyond mere imagination. By a bodily movement I here 
mean that which would be commonly called an action, as distinct from 
a@ mere expression of emotion. In the case of the actor, where real 
bodily movement takes place, that happens within limits prescribed by 
the real, and not merely by the represented, situation. 

* There is also a state of half-waking, half-controlled dream, not, I 
think, experienced by me personally. This state seems to be consistent 
with and to confirm the above account. 


F. H. Braptey. 
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A CRITICISM OF A REPLY. 


Mr. Bradley's handling of the notice of his book entitled 
Appearance and Reality seems to call for some remarks from the 
critic. But the fewer they are, probably the better. First of all, 
the critic has to disavow all intention of earning Mr. Bradley’s 
gratitude by teaching him anything: the review was meant not 
for Mr. Bradley but for his readers. It is described as an attack, 
and it no doubt is one. That it might easily have been “an 
ordinary review ”’ is also true, and had it been such Mr. Bradley 
perhaps would have been better pleased. In very much less time 
the writer could have strung together passages noteworthy for 
every kind of philosophic excellence except perhaps constructive- 
ness. In his preface Mr. Bradley maintains that “the chief 
need of English philosophy is a sceptical study of first principles”. 
Also he seems to say that his work is primarily meant to meet 
this need, and that, if it prove successful so far, his ambition will 
be satisfied. Any reviewer who had taken him at his word might 
have been congratulatory almost at every turn; for, assuredly, 
whatever else he may be, Mr. Bradley is a doughty iconoclast, 
reminding one of Der Alles-zermalmende of a century ago, except 
for the vastly superior “science” with which he punishes. But 
in the notice of his book in these pages it was assumed, rightly or 
wrongly, that Mr. Bradley was in truth essaying a reconstruction 
of absolute idealism more or less on Hegelian lines. Accordingly 
the reviewer's main endeavour was to disentangle what is positive 
from what is negative and to estimate its worth. 

To have any worth at all as philosophy and not mere private 
opinion, Mr. Bradley’s doctrine, which is that the universe is a 
perfect individual experience, must from first to last be a consistent, 
reasoned whole. On this assumption it was canvassed, and, so far 
as the writer can see, on no other: assuredly he had no mind to 
quarrel with the conclusion in itself. The smallest but the most 
important part of Mr. Bradley’s argument is that this conclusion 
is absolutely true. The conclusion resolves itself into four pro- 
positions: two of these he himself allows are but ‘‘ formal and 
abstract . . . empty outline” (A. and R., p. 144). A question 
suggested to his readers was whether the other two propositions, 
giving ‘‘ the matter which fills up the empty outline,” are not also 
formal; and, if not, whether they are absolute truth, 7.e., ‘‘ not 
intellectually corrigible” (A. an? R., p. 545). Quite rightly, Mr. 
Bradley devotes a good deal of his reply to this criticism. But it 
seems a pity that he should have thought the opportunity a fitting 
one to animadvert upon ‘exploded fallacies” and “mere dogmas” 
concerning the form and matter of truth, as to which his critic 
certainly advanced no opinions. Still, what is relevant in this 
reply has been helpful to several of his readers, as it has been to 
his reviewer among the rest: of this he can be assured. In the 
first place it seems plain that Mr. Bradley has not fairly faced 
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the dilemma: If absolutely true, then only ‘formal’; if more 
than formal, then not beyond intellectual challenge. How else 
are we to understand his pointless rejoinder: ‘“ If I had said that 
Reality was a perfect Will containing somehow within itself a 
plurality of finite wills . . . would that also, I wonder, have 
been formal merely ?” (p. 235). In the next place, Mr. Bradley 
seems tacitly to surrender the claim to absolute truth. ‘The 
idea of individuality showing itself variously through the facts of 
experience .. . from the space and atoms of matter to the 
highest life of the self-conscious self”’ (ef. p. 284)—assuredly that 
may sustain the presumption that the universe is a perfect indi- 
vidual. But is not a counter-proposition possible, even if less 
probable? Hence the critic’s reference to the widespread but 
cheerless alternative of ‘‘ an indefinite continuum”. It is simply 
puerile of Mr. Bradley to affect to treat this alternative as 
“ meaningless,” when he has found it needful to controvert it at 
great length in his book, and there allows that, ‘‘ except in the 
Absolute in which Nature is merged, we have no right to assert 
that all Nature has unity” (A. and &., p. 290). Briefly put, the 
contention was that Mr. Bradley had argued a priori that his 
conclusion must be true, and a posteriori that it may be true; and 
that, as with his predecessor Hegel, the content of his first argu- 
ment was borrowed from his second, and the cogency of his second 
helped out from the first. The suggestion, that if we had any 
absolute truth we should probably have all, and that as we as- 
suredly have not all it is to be feared we have not any, was made 
by the way. Its bearing on Mr. Bradley’s mixed method is 
obvious: can the same be said of his reply? (p. 235 fin.). But 
we are reminded (p. 238), that ‘‘one vital and reiterated argu- 
ment’? was passed over without notice. The reiteration certainly 
did not escape the writer’s attention, but the argument had not 
seemed to him vital, and so with much beside was unhappily 
omitted. Here is one of many!’ statements of it, the first that 
comes to hand: ‘‘ Our Absolute must be; and now, in another 
respect, again, it has turned out possible. Surely therefore it is 
real.” If this is all that absolute truth, truth which is not 
intellectually corrigible, amounts to, further criticism may be 
spared. 

Mr. Bradley charges his critic with ‘‘ remembering at the end 
of his attack that something has been forgotten, the chapter on 
degrees of truth and reality” (p. 239). This is hardly fair, and 
certainly not true. At the beginning of the notice the said 
chapter is referred to as yielding ‘‘ better results” than the other 
lines of argument, and is quoted frequently in the course of the 
notice itself. So far from being ‘ staggered to find that appear- 
ance after all has degrees,” the writer was perfectly aware of this 
from the outset. The perplexing thing was to see how such a 
doctrine could be reconciled, on the one hand, with the author’s 


'Cf. A. and R., pp. 201, 203 f., 205, 216, 221, 222, 226, 227, 239. 
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doctrines concerning the Absolute in general and concerning 
absolute truth? in particular; or, on the other, with his reduction 
of each and every fundamental conception to an indefensible con- 
tradiction. No doubt he has Hegel’s great feats and counterfeits 
behind him: we do not need to be reminded of that. But Hegel 
had at least a method and an orderly procession of categories. 
Mr. Bradley, on the contrary, essays to treat of knowledge froin 
the point of view of an ideal limit in which it ceases to be know- 
ledge by becoming reality. But what avails it to fish with a net 
as big as the sea? If now we were to turn the tables on Mr. 
Bradley and charge him with getting to the end of his book be- 
fore remembering that something has been forgotten—degrees of 
truth and reality—many of his readers would agree that an an- 
swer to such a charge was due to them, and especially would 
they feel so if they read this chapter before reading the first book. 
Here the self-conscious self is the highest degree of reality that 
we directly know: to it we seem to owe “ the idea of individuality 
which,” as Mr. Bradley truly says, ‘‘ can be, and is, used as the 
criterion of reality, worth and truth” (Reply, p. 234): there the 
self is found to be ‘“‘a mere bundle of discrepancies” (A. and 
R., p. 120). When in conjunction with this we have a psycho- 
logy that Hume might have owned, the question perforce presents 
itself: How on such a basis can an absolute idealism be built up? 
This is the question raised by his critic on pp. 115, 116. Mr. 
Bradley’s only reply seems to be: Is it surprising ‘‘ that a prin- 
ciple should appear first in a less differentiated form”? (p. 236). 
Of course it all depends upon what the “ principle” is. Every 
one will allow that ‘ a finite centre of experience could not always 
be called such ‘ for itself’”. The question is, how far and in what 
sense is it such i itself, and how is it related to the ‘‘ common 
substance with common laws,” of which “material will and 
thought are one-sided applications”? (A. and R., p. 479). 

But assuming that the Absolute is Spirit and that self-conscious- 
ness is the highest spiritual experience that we know, is it not 
perplexing to be told that how the various constituents of such 
Experience ‘‘can come together into a single unity must remain 
unintelligible”? Surely if spiritual experience has any meaning 
at all these ‘factors’ always are together: if it is inconceivable 
that they should come together and make a unity, it may well be 
unintelligible how they do so. If the finite spirit is a life, how 
can the Absolute Spirit be an unintelligible concourse of co-ordinate 
aspects, attitudes, &c., &c.? Spirit is not a unity of knowledge, 
art, morality, &c., or of the theoretic, the practical, the esthetic, 


' &c.; unless indeed it be but a logical swmmum genus. Many of 


Mr. Bradley’s readers, it is to be feared, will be disappointed to 
find that he sees nothing in these questions to concern him. 


1 He has his own private difficulties here, cf. A. and R., p. 544 ff., and 
the critical notice, p. 123 above, where by the way, line 23, ‘ hint’ should 
be read in place of ‘ limit’. 
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The mutual relations, in Mr. Bradley’s work, of finite centres, 
appearances and the Absolute, and again of the Absolute and the 
Universe, are not easy to make out. Some passages suggest one view 
and others another. As one instance : it is asserted that Reality 
is nothing at all apart from appearances and that these are wholly 
its revelation. Surely then finite experiences as recipients of 
this revelation are necessarily implied; albeit Mr. Bradley treats 
the fact of finite centres as inexplicable. His critic suggested 
that this was something of an absurdity; but he did not urge 
“that if the ‘how’ of appearances is inexplicable, they cannot 
be a revelation” ; nor yet maintain ‘that revelation must mean 
total manifestation perfect in every point”. It will be convenient 
here to notice that Mr. Bradley’s retort frequently takes the 
form: But I have of course argued the precise opposite. No 
doubt in some other part of the work: hence the incoherence 
repeatedly complained of, is the rejoinder. 

Mr. Bradley is mistaken in supposing his critic to urge against 
him ‘that process within the Absolute is but appearance and 
hence is ‘pure illusion,’”’ whereas his own view is that appear- 
ance is partial truth and therefore not pure illusion. But the 
point is that ‘‘ within the Absolute”’ there is no process, no rela- 
tions and no things: further that re-blending and re-arrangement 
which is the final destiny and last truth of finites can hardly be 
called appearance for them, for in it they ‘are transmuted and 
lose their individual natures’. What then is it? Some further 
remarks on Mr. Bradley’s treatment of time and change, it 
would, he implies, be libellous to characterise, and he appeals to 
the reader’s censorship. His critic will gladly stand by the 
appeal. 

But he admits that elsewhere he has mistaken and misquoted. 
On p. 431 the author thus begins the statement of a view that 
he is controverting: ‘‘The good, we may be informed, is morality,” 
&e. On p. 432, at what was mistaken for the end of such 
statement, he continues: ‘‘And hence (we may add) it will 
be hard, &. . . . For the intensity of a volitional identification 
with whatever seems best appears to contain and to exhaust the 
strict essence of goodness. On this alone are based moral respon- 
sibility and desert, and on this, perhaps, we are entitled to build 
our one hope of immortality.” The italics are put in to show 
how the reviewer was misled. But he ought in any case to have 
known better, says Mr. Bradley, for I have repeated my opinion 
on p. 508, and quoted Hegel to boot. As if Hegel were not 
claimed by both sides! Then on p. 510 he concludes in a 
very impressive passage: “A personal continuance is possible, 
and it is but little more. Still, if any one can believe in it and 
finds himself sustained by that belief—after all it is possible.” 
The mistake, it is pleaded, was not a grossly careless one: still it 
is regretted. 

As to ‘the pre-eminence of will” Mr. Bradley implies that he 
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is aware of a third possibility beside the mechanical and the 
volitional. He allows (A. and R., p. 485) that he has given the 
subject but ‘hurried notice”. Perhaps some day he may see 
fit to explain himself further and to make clearer what he under- 
stands by “the realised and solid moral will” which can neither 
“be quite real, as it exists in time,” nor ‘‘quite appear in its own 
essential character” (A. and R., p. 382: cf. notice, p. 122). 
Finally Mr. Bradley stands by his position “ that, wnless partial 
constituents were defective, they never could be elements in a 
system at all” and refers us to his book, p. 422. His critic in turn 
has only to repeat his question: ‘In what sense can a system 
be perfect, harmonious and complete, when every constituent is 
not only partial but defective?” (p. 124). Is not Mr. Bradley's 
philosophy in danger of earning the title which his “great 
master” bestowed on Spinoza’s: is it not an acosmism ? 


James Warp. 
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VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A History of Philosophy with especial reference to the Formation and 
Development of its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W. 
WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Strassburg. Authorised translation by James H. Turts, 
Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
Pp. xili., 659. 


It is with justice that the author calls attention to the special 
aiins he has set before himself in his attempt to trace the rise 
and development of philosophical problems and conceptions, and 
to the special difficulties with which his work has to contend. 
Histories of Philosophy which follow the chronological order and 
expound the several doctrines of prominent thinkers are abundant. 
In the more modern of these, increasing importance has been 
assigned to the relation in which the individual thinker has stood 
to the spirit of his time, and, since Hegel’s stimulating presenta- 
tions of the course of speculative thought, there has been general 
recognition of the principle that in the successive phases of the 
history of philosophy there are to be seen the internally con- 
nected stages of the development of philosophy itself. But the 
difficulties in the way of systematically applying this principle 
are extraordinarily great. ven Hegel himself overcame them in 
but an arbitrary fashion and can hardly be said to have presented 
the history of philosophy in strict accordance with his own prin- 
ciple. All the more credit, then, must be accorded to the author 
for the singularly able and attractive statement he has succeeded 
in giving of the ways in which “ European humanity has em- 
bodied in scientific conceptions its views of the world and its 
judgments of life” (p. 9). He has kept more definitely in view 
than any of the small number of his predecessors the principle of 
historical development, and has endeavoured faithfully to depict 
the main forms in which the philosophic problem has been 
approached and to give due weight to the chief historic forces 
that have determined both the form of the problems set and the 
solutions offered. 

The problems of philosophy arise in and through reflexion on 
the materials of experience, and obviously both factors, the re- 
flexion directed on experience and the experience reflected on, 
while retaining throughout a certain community of general char- 
acter and structure, are subject to historic variation. The 
solutions offered are the expressions in scientifically formed 
notions of the completest insight each age has attained into the 
general relation of human existence to its surroundings. They 
give voice and consciousness of itself to much that in semi- 
conscious or unconscious fashion is operative in varied directions 
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in what has been conveniently and summarily described as the 
‘spirit of the time’. That the formation of such ultimate 
notions is the work of individual thinkers, and influenced there- 
fore to some extent by their personality, introduces a further 
factor with which the historian of philosophy has to reckon, but 
one with which an attempt to trace the evolution of philosophy 
itself may justly concern itself little. Such an attempt has to 
interest itself mainly in the net result achieved, not in the parti- 
cular character of the instrument. 

For the successful execution of such a genetic survey of philo- 
sophical problems and ideas as is here presented, no small 
preparation is required. The field of research is wide, too wide, 
indeed, for any one investigator to deal with in detail; the 
main problems are at times in danger of being submerged in the 
mass of accompanying circumstance; the historic conditions that 
determine important alterations of general treatment carry the 
research at times far beyond the ordinarily recognised limits of 
philosophy ; and it needs a trained judgment to select from the 
inass what has historically proved of most significance and to give 
it its due setting. In all these respects the work of Prof. Windel- 
band shows that the author is fully equal to his task. He has 
already given more detailed surveys of several large sections of 
the general history of ancient philosophy, of the modern philo- 
sophical movement culminating in the Kantian system, and of the 
Kantian system itself. The same soundness of judgment and 
conscientious mastery of detail exhibited in these works are dis- 
played in the outlying sections of the general history. No one 
can read his work without being impressed by the completeness 
of knowledge which the author shows himself to possess and with- 
out deriving instruction from the luminous fashion in which he 
brings forward the leading ideas of the several stages of philoso- 
phical development. On points of detail and on the relative 
prominence to be accorded to particular problems and ideas, 
there may be differences of opinion, but there can be no difference 
of opinion as to the generally high level of excellence of the work 
or as to its great educative value. For in this respect we agree 
entirely with Prof. Windelband, that if the history of philosophy 
is to be of value, it can be so only when regarded as the exhibi- 
tion of the gradual development of the most general ideas in 
which the human mind expresses its views of the world and of life. 

The first and perhaps the simplest of the problems which the 
historian of philosophy has to undertake is that of the general 
division of his subject. On this point there seem to be on the 
surface great differences of opinion among historians of philo- 
sophy, but as a rule divergence in the indication of the main divi- 
sions is modified by the introduction of sub-divisions which bring 
back a fair uniformity. Windelband’s general distribution has 
much in its favour. He regards the whole development as falling 
into the following periods :— 
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(1) The Philosophy of the Greeks : to the death of Aristotle. 
Hellenistic Roman Philosophy : ending with Neo-Platonism. 
(3) Medieval Philosophy: from Augustine to Nicolaus Cusanus, 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century. 

(4) Philosophy of the Renaissance: from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century. 

(5) Philosophy of the Enlightenment: from Locke to the 
death of Lessing. 

(6) German Philosophy : from Kant to Hegel and Herbart. 

(7) Philosophy of the nineteenth century. 

The divergence of this scheme from the more current distribu- 
tions, whether of the whole history or of Ancient and Modern 
Philosophy severally, is somewhat lessened by the sub-divisions 
introduced in the second and fourth periods. In the Hellenistic 
Roman there is a sub-division into the Ethical period, correspond- 
ing to the Stoic, Epicurean and Sceptic schools, and the Religious 
period, embracing the antecedents of Neo-Platonism, the Christian 
Fathers and the early Jewish Alexandrians. In the Philosophy 
of the Renaissance, under which falls the whole Cartesian move- 
ment, culminating in Spinoza, and also part of the activity of 
Leibniz, a sub-division is made between the Humanistic period, 
that to which in ordinary parlance the term Renaissance is 
specially applied, and the Natural Science period, embracing 
Bacon, Hobbes and the Cartesians, and excluding the early 
Italian natural philosophers. 

In regard to all such general divisions of the historical material, 
it must be said that occasionally a question of principle is in- 
volved, but for the most part the problem is too indeterminate to 
allow of a decision that excludes all elements of arbitrariness. 
It is seldom the case that accompanying historic circumstances 
give to a change in philosophic tone and method the definiteness 
we require in order to draw a sharp line of separation. Even 
where such a line seems possible, as, ¢.g., in the transition from 
Aristotle to the Hellenistic Roman Philosophy, or in the beginning 
of the Renaissance movement, there is not to be thrown out of 
sight the continuation of the earlier system which goes on side 
by side with, and not without influence on, the newer ideas. For 
the purpose of such a survey as that here given, minuteness of 
historic detail is, however, of secondary moment. 

We agree entirely with Prof. Windelband in the sharp line o 
distinction drawn between the Greek Philosophy proper and what 
he has called the Hellenistic Roman. There is a remarkable con- 
tinuity of development from the first germs of Greek reflexion on 
the universe and man to the systematic representation of Greek 
ideas in the theoretical and practical philosophy of Aristotle, and 
the later forms of Hellenistic thought have more the character of 
attempts to carry out and apply these ideas amid novel surround- 
ings, whether social or political as in the Stoic and Epicurean 
schools, or religious as in the amalgamations of Greek metaphysics 
26 
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with Oriental and Christian doctrines, than of additions to or 
legitimate development of them. The fresh essay of the Greek 
mind which has proved itself of such decisive significance for the 
history of human culture reached its culmination in the systematic 
work of Plato and Aristotle. 

Perhaps the only doubt in regard to the Hellenistic Roman 
period concerns rather a matter of detail than one of general 
classification. It is no doubt true that the Stoic doctrines have 
a strongly practical tendency, and that the later Stoics in parti- 
cular, from whom for the most part the modern mind has taken 
its general conception of the whole school, concentrate their 
efforts on the elaboration of a rule for conduct in life. But it 
ought not to be forgotten that the Stoic metaphysics and theory 
of knowledge carry throughout the stamp of a single dominating 
idea, an idea which puts them in a fresh and important relation 
to the great antecedent system of Plato and Aristotle. In oppo- 
sition to the dualism which is the key-note of that system, both in 
its Platonic andin its Aristotelian form, the Stoics struggled hard to 
carry out the great conception of the essential unity of all existent 
fact. That they failed in many important respects, that their 
solutions are often violent dogmatic assertions rather than 
reasoned results, and that the later representatives of the school 
tended to recede from its fundamental position, all this is to be ac- 
knowledged. But it does not affect the real significance of their 
general principle, the principle which gives consistency to their 
manifold speculations in theology and psychology, and through 
which they exercised so important an influence on the succeeding 
movement of the Greek mind when it encountered the new re- 
ligious ideas of the Eastern world. In regard to the fourth period, 
the philosophy of the Renaissance, a doubt may be entertained 
as to the justice of including under one head such diverse 
movements as Humanism and the Cartesian systems, and even 
as to the propriety of such a designation as ‘Natural Science 
period’ for what includes Spinoza. But with the increasing 
richness of the material in modern times, the impracticability of 
exact demarcation likewise increases, and if the main problems 
and lines of thought are brought into prominence and given their 
due relative value, the form of general designation becomes un- 
important. 

In the attempt to make clear to ourselves the full meaning of 
an earlier philosophic view, the main obstacle seems to lie in the 
difficulty of adequately reproducing the medium of ideas and feel- 
ings within which the view took shape and to which it through- 
out maintains reference. Even when these floating ideas have 
found expression in scientific theories or dogmatic beliefs, the 
difficulty is only lessened, not wholly removed. It must always 
therefore be a question of method, on which difference of opinion 
is admissible, how far in describing the nature and history of de- 
finitely philosophical conceptions account should be taken of such 
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accompanying ideas of natural science or theological belief. At 
times, indeed, no choice is left to the historian of philosophy. He 
cannot treat of the movement of philosophy in the first centu- 
ries of the Christian era and not include a statement of the essen- 
tial import of the new dogmatic ideas. He cannot handle the 
Renaissance writers without giving prominence to the new concep- 
tions which extended knowledge of nature was supplying to philo- 
sophical reflexion. But, on the whole, the general tendency among 
historians of philosophy, and it is sufficiently intelligible, is to limit so 
far aspossible the reference to what may be deemed extraneous. In 
particular this tendency has deeply affected the whole treatment 
of modern philosophy by throwing into the background the rela- 
tion of the whole chain of philosophical development to the re- 
presentation of existence that seems to constitute the essential 
basis of the Christian faith. In Prof. Windelband’s condensed 
exposition, it is natural and inevitable that recognition of the 
bearings of advancing natural science and modified religious be- 
liefs on philosophic conceptions should be only in principle, 
not in detail. It is, perhaps, the consequence of the relatively 
small share accorded to them, that his closing section on natural 
science and history in their modern form and as influencing 
philosophic thought should strike one as very inadequate, and 
as, indeed, connecting itself very imperfectly with what has gone 
before. 

In a work of so extensive a compass as a survey of the develop- 
ment of philosophic ideas, it is inevitable that all the sections 
should not be executed with the same degree of strength and com- 
pleteness. The work, truly, isas a whole deserving of the warmest 
commendation, and there is no one who will not learn from the 
clear and masterly fashion in which the writer draws from the 
mass of detail before him the leading ideas and presents them in 
the form in which they have proved themselves historically signi- 
ficant. No one, moreover, will question the justice of the plea 
offered by the author for the relatively greater space accorded 
to the history of ancient, that is Greek, philosophical conceptions. 
The seed-time of our intellectual history is of all others the most 
important and the most attractive, and in no better way can the 
genuine study of philosophical ideas be undertaken than by trac- 
ing the wonderful history of their origin and formulation in the 
Greek mind. The section on Greek philosophy has the benefit 
of the author’s previous more detailed sketch, and it is executed 
with marvellous ability. It is truly surprising how much of de- 
tailed matter the author has managed to introduce into his brief 
but striking narrative of the progress of Greek thought from its 
tiny origin to the elaborated system of the Aristotelian doctrine. 
On some of these points of detail, indeed, some difference of 
opinion may be permitted. It still seems to me that it is only 
with so much qualification as to alter the apparent meaning of 
the statement that the Eleatic view of Being can be summarised 
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as the ‘ space-filling’. I should doubt the interpretation which 
appears to be offered (p. 38) of the half-verse of Parmenides, 
and I believe that the account given of Anaxagoras’ view of 
matter does not do justice to all its features and is hardly con- 
sistent with what we can gather from Aristotle’s criticism of it. 
In regard to the position of Democritus, while it is to be ac- 
knowledged that the customary mode of stating his doctrine as 
one type of the Pre-Socratic is wholly unhistorical and in con- 
tradiction to what we know of the influence on hii of Protagoras, 
yet it seems to me that Windelband exaggerates the counter- 
view in according to Democritus a place alongside of Plato and 
Aristotle. As Windelband has himself to acknowledge, Demo- 
critus stands in no relation to the Socratic teaching, and his 
appearance therefore alongside of Plato and Aristotle is just in a 
sense as unhistorical as the customary assignment of him to the 
Pre-sophistic age. But the question is not one of much import- 
ance. Perhaps Windelband speaks a little more definitely than 
our authorities warrant on the important and difficult matter of 
the distinction drawn by Democritus betweeii ‘ obscure’ and 
‘clear’ knowledge. It seems hardly possible to put that in a 
consistent form. 

In his excellent section on Aristotle, Windelband notes (p. 147) 
the influence of astronomical views on his general philosophy, I 
am convinced that it is necessary to incorporate far more freely 
than is usually done Aristotle’s conceptions of nature, so far as 
they can be definitely ascertained, in the statement of his ab- 
stractly expressed metaphysical and epistemological doctrines. 
They influence these in the most intimate fashion, and seem to 
me, indeed, to give them a significance which our modern inter- 
pretation, based on wholly diverse conceptions, altogether ignores. 
In particular, Aristotle’s difficult notion of development is by most 
of his modern interpreters, as by Windelband, stated in so 
general, so abstract a fashion as to carry it quite beyond the 
horizon of the Aristotelian system, and so to make it impossible 
to understand certain applications of it made by Aristotle. I 
note here, that I cannot understand Windelband’s paragraph 
(pp. 142-3) on species. 

The sections on the Hellenistic Roman and on the Middle Age 
philosophies seem to me deserving of nothing but praise. The 
leading ideas of historic value are brought forward with such 
easy mastery of the immense underlying detail as to fill one with 
admiration and to deprive one of any desire to raise difficulties on 
points of detail. I am struck by the excellent way in which 
Windelband distinguishes Scholasticism and Mysticism in the 
medieval period and connects each with its historical antecedents. 

It is when the history of human culture becomes enlarged by 
new methods and by new fields of knowledge and activity that 
philosophic conceptions present themselves in such complication 
as to render their reduction to stages in one continuous develop- 
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ment well nigh impossible. The same scale and mode of treat- 
ment possible in the case of the Greek philosophy, or in that 
of the Renaissance period, become inadequate when the modern, 
and above all the most modern systems of thought have to be re- 
viewed. Thus, while acknowledging the excellence of Windel- 
band’s statement of the pre-Kantian doctrines, I doubt whether it 
can be felt either that complete justice has been done to such 
thinkers as Spinoza and Leibniz or that all their contribution to the 
advance of philosophic ideas is fairly stated. So too, while in like 
manner admiring the clear, concise, and on the whole satisfactory 
statement here offered of the Kantian doctrine, I cannot feel that 
much light is by it thrown on the significance of the Kantian 
criticism in the development of philosophic thought. And it is 
evident that an altogether hopeless task is undertaken in the two 
concluding sections. All that the author has to say on the 
German work subsequent to Kant is of interest, but it does not 
impress me as succeeding in the aiin it has in view, to indicate 
what exactly is the nature of the change of philosophic concep- 
tions involved in that work. It is, perhaps, impossible that this 
should be done without a larger excursion into the material than 
is within the limits of the work. 

These remarks are not intended to indicate any sense of dis- 
satisfaction with what the author has given, and it is probable 
that the learned author would be the first to acknowledge how 
inadequate must be any condensed statement of so many exten- 
sive treatments of the whole range of experience. 

The translator seems to have executed his task with great 
fidelity. There are but few sentences which compel one to pause 
and to consider that the author’s drift has not been seized. 
But the translator must pardon the remark that he has not 
been altogether successful in turning the German into English. 
The book reads throughout like a translation, and in some—not, 
it may be said, too many—cases the rendering is so harsh as 
hardly to deserve the designation English. I believe the English 
language is capable of expressing any shade of thought that 
may require to be expressed, but it has its own way of doing so; 
and its ways are not the ways of the German tongue. Literal 
translation of the innumerable particles whereby the genius of 
the German tongue makes itself clear or obscure does not succeed 
in achieving the same result for the English mind. There are 
also sufficient misprints and minor errors to warrant a list of 
corrigenda. 

R. ADAMSON. 
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History of the Philosophy of History. By Rosert Fur, Profes- 
sor in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1893. Pp. xxvi., 706. 


It is now just twenty years ago since Prof. Flint, in a 
volume on The Philosophy of History in France and Germany, 
placed before the public his original endeavour “to give an 
account of the principal attempts which have been made in 
France and Germany philosophically to comprehend and explain 
the history of mankind, with a reasoned estimate of their value”. 
Of the rapidly increasing number of historical students in English- 
speaking lands, few probably have failed in the interval to become 
to a greater or less extent familiar with his labours, although 
those who have most profited by his wide research and the sug- 
gestiveness of his analyses must have almost despaired of ever 
seeing them brought to completion. Prof. Flint has, indeed, been 
compelled for a number of years altogether to put those labours 
aside. It is accordingly a pleasant surprise to learn that he has 
been able to return to them ; that he has done so, moreover, with 
renewed zest and with an increased sense of the importance of 
his subject ; that he has found time to reconsider and modify his 
treatment, and is still hopeful of being ultimately able to give to 
the world ‘‘ a real and comprehensive history”. But a compari- 
son of the volume of 1874 with that now before us alone suffices 
to suggest the vastness and complexity of the undertaking. Al- 
though the present edition contains some hundred pages more, 
the 376 relating to Germany have been entirely withdrawn ; the 
introduction has expanded from 62 pages to 171; while the re- 
maining 535 are occupied with France, French Belgium, and 
Switzerland exclusively. 

On comparing the present volume with its predecessor, the 
introduction appears to offer the most marked points of contrast. 
In 1874 the author saw no difficulty in assuming that there was 
“no need” to “start with any definition of the philosophy of 
history, or any attempt at a precise description of what it is” 
(p. 1). The criticism to which this avowal exposed him at the 
time, and the different view since taken by other labourers in 
the same field, and notably by Prof. Bernheim, in his elaborate 
Lehrbuch der historischen Methode, have however apparently sug- 
gested that something more in the way both of definition and 
explanation will now be looked for at his hands. He therefore 
enters at some length into his views, both as to theory and 
method. He argues that there is such a thing as a ‘science of 
history ” and as a “ philosophy of history,” although, he says, “I 
confess that if restricted to one of them it is the latter which I 
should prefer”. Mr. Goldwin Smith has pronounced the former 
an impossibility, and Prof. Flint now seeks to refute Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s arguments. I cannot say that he appears to me to have 
done so very successfully ; in fact, I cannot but think he has some- 
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what misapprehended Mr. Smith’s objections. But as regards the 
adoption of either term, he writes: ‘I cannot see any objec- 
tion to often employing the terms science and philosophy inter- 
changeably. Rigidly and continually to distinguish them is not 
only what no one does, but what no one should do, inasmuch as 
it tends to lead readers to overlook the intimate connexion and 
community of nature of science and philosophy” (p. 19). An- 
other critic of the earlier volume, Mr. John Morley, took a some- 
what different view to that of Mr. Goldwin Smith. He thought 
it would have been much better, and that a good deal of ‘‘ unsatis- 
factory vagueness” would have disappeared, if the author had 
given to the book the title, ‘‘ A Science of History,” and had, at 
the outset, “‘expounded his own theory’”’ of the ‘science”’. 
Against the reasonableness of such a demand, Prof. Flint, how- 
ever, now warmly protests ; he even goes so far as to say that to 
him it ‘‘seems as utterly unreasonable as to maintain that an 
historian of chemistry must begin his history with an exposition 
of the science” (p. 23). He prefers, accordingly, while passing 
under review the more notable of the many attempts made during 
the last century and a half by speculative genius among the 
French-speaking race towards discovering the laws of order which 
regulate human affairs, ‘‘to pronounce” (pari passw) ‘ judgment 
on the truth or falsity of what is essential and characteristic in 
them” ; and he even ventures to add that his aim will altogether 
fail in its accomplishment if ‘‘ the conceptions of the reader as to 
the character, scope and method of the philosophy of history, as 
to what it ought to do and how it ought to do it,” are not ‘ con- 
stantly increasing in definiteness and accuracy as the inquiry 
itself advances ” (p. 4). Whatever doubts and difficulties remain 
will, he holds, be better discussed ‘‘ at the end of our historical 
review, when, from the vantage-ground gained by a study of 
the thoughts and labours of the past in this department of 
research, and a knowledge of its failures and successes, we may 
hope to get a clearer view than we could otherwise have attained 
of the duties of the future, and of the aims which a philosophy of 
history may reasonably propose to itself” (p. 5). 

That an equal obligation rests on him who undertakes to write 
a history of the science of chemistry and on one who aspires to be 
the historian of the philosophy of history, to propound a prelimi- 
nary theory of the science or philosophy itself, is a proposition 
which will certainly not meet with general acceptance ; and this 
simply because, in the one case, the principles of the science are 
almost universally admitted, in the other, they are still almost 
as universally in dispute. But it is evident that Prof. Flint’s 
decision is attended with considerable advantages. He is thereby 
enabled to sit in judgment on the merits of each successive writer 
without himself being committed to any abstract canons of criti- 
cism. Unpledged to any distinct theory, he may censure or 
applaud with much greater seeming independence than one 
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who, like Buckle, enunciates his own doctrine, and is conse- 
quently bound to find in each instance to which his test is 
applicable some fragment of verification. It remains, however, 
that a writer who thus claims to set before us simply a wide 
survey of past and present theorisation to serve as the basis of a 
future induction,—adequate, deliberate and impartial,—does seem 
to be in a manner himself precluded from assumptions, whether 
expressed or implied, which in themselves constitute a theory of 
primary importance. And with respect to this point, it is to be 
feared that critics of an opposite school will find occasion for 
demur, nor does the author himself appear to be altogether with- 
out misgiving. His language, at least, is far less dogmatic in 
tone than in the first edition, and notably so in one particular 
passage at the conclusion of his able summary and criticism of 
the De Civitate of Augustine. In 1874, he wrote as follows: 
‘The ultimate and greatest triumph of historical philosophy will 
really be neither more nor less than the full proof of providence, 
the discovery by the processes of scientific method of the Divine 
plan which unites and harmonises the apparent chaos of human 
action contained in history into a cosmos” (p. 22). In the pas- 
sage as it now stands, we read: ‘The ultimate and greatest 
triumph of historical philosophy may not unreasonably be expected 
to be (the italics are ours) the full proof of providence, the dis- 
covery,” &c. (p. 157). Now what a writer, at the outset of his 
inquiry, holds ‘‘may not unreasonably be expected,” he will 
probably in the course of his investigations at least seem to find. 
But I cannot but think there will be those who will hold that 
after so distinct an intimation of the fact that his sympathies are 
ranged on the side of Augustine, the author’s avowed reserve with 
respect to any declaration, ‘‘ at the outset, of his own conceptions 
as to the sphere, method and conclusions of the philosophy of 
history’ (p. 23) loses much of its value. Such an impression 
will scarcely be dispelled when we note the manner in which he 
occasionally permits himself to speak of writers who belong to 
the opposite school. In his criticism of Voltaire, for example, little 
exception can be taken to the observation that “ one of Voltaire’s 
chief disqualifications as an historian was his incapacity to ap- 
preciate with sympathy and fairness religious phenomena,” and 
that he was “especially embittered against Christianity”. But 
when he goes on to say that ‘‘ Voltaire failed to recognise clearly 
in history a comprehensive plan, a pervasive order, such as 
implies a Divine will operating through human wills, a first cause 
working through secondary causes,” and then proceeds to charac- 
terise this dimness of historical perception as ‘ blindness,”’ it is 
impossible not to feel that he is censuring Frangois Mary Arouet 
for having failed in the eighteenth century to grasp a conviction 
at which a professor at Edinburgh in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century considers that we may, as the result of profound 
inquiry, ‘‘ not unreasonably expect” eventually to arrive. 
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In another respect the treatment might appear open to grave 
objection when we note that it deals with the subject according 
to nationalities. When we consider how Bolingbroke influenced 
Voltaire, and Locke, Rousseau; how Hegel influenced Cousin, 
and Herder, Quinet; and how frequently historical speculation 
in England has reflected the thought of both Germany and 
France, it might well seem that what Prof. Flint terms the 
“universal” method must, on the whole, be preferable to the 
“national” method. He, however, assures us that he fully 
appreciated the force of such an objection, and that it was only 
after he had tried the alternative method and found himself com- 
pelled to abandon it that he, “‘ with reluctance,” adopted the plan 
which he has pursued. 

Among the other chief differences between this edition and its 
predecessor, I must note the greatly increased attention bestowed 
on Voltaire, Rousseau and Condorcet, and generally on the 
writers of the Socialistic school. In treating of the conditions 
which affected historical study in France subsequently to 1789, 
some account should, I think, have been taken of the results 
which followed upon the overthrow of the universities and the 
imposition of that rigid uniformity in State education to which 
writers like MM. Jules Simon and Lavisse have held that the 
dearth of originality and the absence of speculative activity during 
the last half-century in France are in no small measure attribu- 
table. The criticisms on Cousin, Joutfroy and Guizot stand very 
much as they were; and it is perhaps to be regretted that the 
first, who, as a lecturer, mistook the legerdemain of rhetoric for 
solid argument, should still be permitted to oceupy so much 
valuable space in order to prove his radical unsoundness. In the 
ninth chapter, on ‘‘The Democratic Historical School,” the 
criticism on Quinet has been greatly improved both as regards 
arrangement and treatment, and now forms a highly interesting 
study of that singularly characteristic writer. 

In the tenth chapter, which treats of the ‘‘ Historical Philo- 
sophy of Naturalism and Positivism,’ some two or three pages 
are devoted to Charles Comte, that admirable writer to whom, I 
cannot but think, Buckle was under greater obligations than he 
cared to acknowledge ; and here Prof. Flint’s criticism appears to 
me not only inadequate but somewhat unfair. The main object 
of the Traité de Legislation, so clearly expressed in its second 
title—an Exposition of the General Laws according to which 
Peoples prosper, perish, or remain stationary—was to call atten- 
tion to all-important factors in the history of mankind which 
preceding philosophisers in that history, Montesquieu alone ex- 
cepted, had persistently ignored. Prof. Flint is of opinion that 
Charles Comte did not succeed in establishing any of those laws 
the existence of which he sought to demonstrate, and he further 
pronounces it to be this eminent writer’s ‘‘ radical error” that he 
“failed to perceive that the intelligence, the imagination, the 
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passions, the conscience, and the will of man are more direct and 
powerful historical agencies than climate or soil”. If Charles 
Comte were still living, he would probably reply that human in- 
telligence, conscience and will vary immensely in different 
nationalities, and that a close attention alike to historic and pre- 
historic times teaches us that the characteristics of nations, and 
of large classes in those nations, are largely conditioned by climate 
and soil. There are few more pathetic pages in the literature of 
modern philosophy than those in the thirteenth chapter of his 
fourth book, where he points out how, in that sharp struggle for 
existence which is the necessary outcome of such conditions, the 
intellectual powers of the great majority perish without the owner 
ever having had the opportunity to bring them into play, how all 
that is best in the individual often slumbers on in life and event- 
ually expires with him, “like tunes in mechanism unawaked”’! 
In following up his criticism, Prof. Flint appears to me seriously 
to misrepresent Comte. ‘‘ Various authors,” he says, “ have 
represented civilisation as advancing from east to west. Accord- 
ing to Charles Comte it has spread from the equator northwards. 
. There is no evidence that civilisation originated at the 
equator ; no likelihood that it originated either in the moister or 
drier parts of the torrid zone, alike unfavourable as they are to 
the development of man” (578). I am unable to refer to the 
edition of ‘‘ 1822-23” which Prof. Flint cites, but in that of 1827 
what the author says is as follows: ‘‘ En recherchant ensuite 
comment la civilisation s'est répandue sur la surface du globe, 
nous avons trouvé qu’elle s’est développée entre les tropiques ou 
dans les pays qui en sont les plus rapprochés; qu'elle s'est 
répandue de la vers les zones temperées, et que les peuplades les 
moins éloignées des pdles ou les plus isolées ont toujours ¢té les 
plus barbares”’ (vol. iii., p. 242). The importance of this great 
law in the progress of the human race has recently been well 
brought out by Prof. Ratzel of Leipzig, in the second volume of 
his Anthropogeographic, where, in the chapter ‘ Beziehungen 
zwischen Bevélkerungsdichtigkeit und Kulturhéhe,” he supplies 
some additional links in the chain of evidence which serves to 
show that civilisation began in those regions where beneficence of 
soil and climate most favoured the growth of population. ‘ And 
in proportion as men are brought into closer contact with each 
other,” says Prof. Ratzel, ‘‘ so do they find themselves under the 
necessity of developing their powers and higher faculties.” It is 
in every way probable that civilisation commenced in sub-tropical 
regions, and afterwards largely migrated to those more northern 
climes where the civilisation which they carried with them 
enabled them to subdue nature to their requirements, while in a 
more hardening atmosphere and under more stimulating condi- 
tions they, in turn, acquired that superiority in arms which 
enabled them subsequently to conquer the civilisation of the 
south. 
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The portion relating to Auguste Comte, so severely criticised 
on its first appearance, has been almost entirely rewritten. Prof. 
Flint now finds himself ready to admit that ‘“ notwithstanding 
many imperfections, the Cowrs de philosophie positive was the 
most important work which had appeared up to the time of its 
publication in one great department of philosophy”. Its “‘ ability 
and general truthfulness” are ungrudgingly recognised, and the 
exposition of the ‘‘ Three Stages” is in every way more worthy 
of the subject and of the general level of criticism throughout the 
volume. 

While venturing upon these comments on points where the 
treatment appears to me to be open to some exception, I do so 
with a full sense of the great value of this instalment of a most 
important work. There are few volumes, if any, in recent litera- 
ture, which embody such genuine acquaintance with the subject- 
matter combined with criticism of so high an order and conceived 
in so catholic a spirit. The work with which, in English litera- 
ture, it most invites comparison is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, and when Prof. Flint comes 
to traverse the same ground as his distinguished contemporary, 
the points of comparison will be of no little interest and instruc- 
tion. The student who most values the book will, however, 
regret the absence of an index,—one not merely of names, but of 
those abstract terms which would refer him to the leading ques- 
tions at issue as dealt with by each writer; and it would have 
been well if the literature relating to each chapter had been 
placed uniformly at its commencement, instead of being allowed 
to appear somewhat casually, and at irregular intervals, in the 
form of footnotes. 

J. Bass MuLuInGER. 


The Logic of Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences. By Wriniam M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition, revised and augmented. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1892. Pp. xxvii., 439. 

Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel's Philosophy, and especially of 
his Logic. By the same. Second Edition, revised and aug- 
mented. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1894. Pp. xix., 
477. 


These two volumes, together with a smaller one on The Philoso- 
phy of Mind, complete, for the present, Prof. Wallace’s contribu- 
tions to the translation and exposition of Hegel. They furnish 
the English reader with a complete outline of all the more solid 
parts of Hegel’s work (The Philosophy of Nature, which is omitted, 
being generally allowed to be somewhat premature). And cer- 
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tainly the form of presentation could scarcely be made more 
attractive. Alike in convenience of size, in excellence of type, in 
fulness of material, and in grace of style, there is but little scope 
left for improvement. If it is possible to make Hegel an English 
classic, these volumes ought to suffice to establish his claim. 

The two volumes with which alone we are at present concerned 
are substantially a reproduction of a work which is already well 
known, having been originally published in 1873, more than 
twenty years ago, and considerably before the foundation of this 
Journal. There are, however, some important modifications. 
The Prolegomena have been re-arranged, and extensive additions 
have been introduced ; while the translation has been much im- 
proved, and the volume containing it has been enriched with a 
bibliographical notice and with several valuable notes. This 
work, in its earlier form, was almost the first serious attempt to 
introduce the philosophy of Hegel to English readers; for the 
previous efforts of Dr. Hutchison Stirling (Zhe Secret of 
Hegel, 1865, and The Philosophy of Law, 1872), in spite of 
their great brilliancy and force, were rendered somewhat impene- 
trable by reason of the personal idiosyncrasies of the author and 
his imperfect sympathy with English modes of thought. And, 
with the numerous improvements that have now been introduced, 
it may safely be predicted that Prof. Wallace’s work will remain 
for many years the one reliable English text-book? to the funda- 
mental ideas of the Hegelian system. 

It must be allowed, however, that, even with the best of editors 
and commentators, the difficulty of naturalising Hegel in England 
is very great.* It was Hegel’s aim to make philosophy speak 
German. Perhaps he was hardly successful in this ; but at least 
we may say that he made Germany speak philosophy. The 
whole reflective spirit of his nation seems to utter itself through 
his voice. Such an utterance, as Prof. Wallace fully recognises,* 
cannot easily be adapted to another organ. Nor is the difficulty 
in Hegel entirely one of nationality. It is partly the difliculty of 
change of age and surroundings. He wrote at the culmination 
of the romantic period, at a time when men were apt to let them- 
selves go in mystical intuitions of the secrets of nature and 
human life. Hegel’s almost prosaic good sense and almost 
cynical humour saved him from the worst extravagances of this 
period ; but, even in his work, the modern critic, accustomed to 
the cautious investigation of details, which is regarded as essen- 
tial to the sichere Gang der Wissenschaft, is apt to think some of 
the wide speculative interpretations premature and some of the 
criticisms of the particular sciences quixotic. Hegel’s style is also 


1In saying this, I ought perhaps to state that I have not yet had an 
opportunity of studying the volume on Hegel’s Logic by Dr. W. T. 
Harris. 

Of. Prolegomena, p. 9 Prolegomena, pp. 9-10. 
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a source of difficulty. It has abundant force and pregnancy, but 
it is apt to be abrupt and enigmatic. And, apart from all these 
more extraneous difficulties in the Hegelian system, it must be 
allowed that the ideas themselves which are contained in it—and 
perhaps especially those contained in the Logic—are hard enough, 
even when they are presented in their most easily intelligible 
form. 

What is Hegel’s Logic? This elementary question is, I sup- 
pose, the first stumbling-block in the system. How is the Logic 
here presented related to that which more commonly passes by 
that name—or rather to the various other Logics with which we 
are familiar ?! How is it related, on the other hand, to what is 
known as Epistemology and to what is known as Ontology? Is 
it to be identified with any one or with all of these? Or does it 
occupy an independent province of its own? Again, how is it 
related to the other parts of Hegel’s own system? Do the Philo- 
sophies of Nature and Spirit (or Mind) follow from it ; or are they 
rather, in some sort, presupposed in it? Elementary as these 
questions may appear, it may pretty safely be affirmed that any 
one who can answer them satisfactorily knows ‘the Secret of 
Hegel’. The only answer to them that I shall here venture to 
suggest is that the Logic of Hegel is to be regarded as a kind of 
synthetic (or, in a certain sense, genetic) definition of Reality. 
It is an attempt to set forth, in systematic order and with sys- 
tematic completeness, the various elements that are, from the 
nature of the case, involved in the existence of a real object of 
knowledge —the general conditions, as we might otherwise put it, 
of the existence of an intelligible world. Such a definition is 
evidently at once epistemological and ontological.” It defines at 
once the general principles of knowledge and the general condi- 
tions of intelligible reality. What has further to be done, in the 
Hegelian system, is then simply the application of these principles 
to the details of the actual world. It has to be shown how, even 
in the external world of nature, the general principles of intelligi- 
bility can be applied; though, at the same time, it is made to 
appear that nature by itself is not a completely intelligible reality, 
and that it is only in spirit or mind (which, however, implies the 
existence of the natural world) that such complete intelligibility 
is to be found. This seems to be the general significance of the 
Hegelian construction. The further question, how the Logic 
thus understood is related to the other Logics with which most 
people in this country are more familiar, has been perhaps suffi- 
ciently answered for English readers by the works of Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Bosanquet.* These writers have shown that by the 


1 Prof. Wallace’s contributions to this discussion will be found chiefly 
in the Prolegomena, chaps. xxi. and xxvi. 

? Of. Wallace’s Prolegomena, pp. 167-70 and pp. 456-8. Also Notes to 
Translation, p. 394, Note to p. 51. 
* Of. Prolegomena, p. 370. 
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adoption of the larger conception of Logic, first systematically 
worked out by Hegel, it is possible to deal with the material of 
the ordinary Logics in a more philosophical and satisfactory 
manner than has been common in England. It is true, indeed, 
that neither Mr. Bradley nor Mr. Bosanquet has adopted the 
Hegelian conception of Logic in its entirety ;' but they have 
shown, in a general way, how the Hegelian conception is applic- 
able to the ordinary Logics. 

Supposing it to be granted, then, that we understand the 
general significance of the Logic, we next come upon the diffi- 
culty of the Dialectic. How is this to be understood? Are we 
to regard it as a sort of intellectual Switch-back, in which we 
begin by placing ourselves at the point of view of Pure Being 
(reached by simple abstraction), and then, after being jolted up 
and down throughout the course of the Categories, find ourselves 
at last, not without astonishment, at the Absolute Idea? Or is 
it rather the case that we start from the point of view of concrete 
knowledge, that we have this point of view present with us as 
an ideal throughout; and that it is only in virtue of our being 
already, in a sense, at the end which we seek, that we are ever able 
to reach it? We have to ask, in short, whether the method of 
the Logic is a purely synthetic one, starting from the barest 
abstraction, and being carried forward by the inevitable march 
of the Dialectic to more and more concrete conceptions, or 
whether it is rather analytico-synthetic, starting in reality 
from the concrete whole, and only going back to the more 
elementary abstractions with the view of unfolding a content 
which is from the first implicitly present. On the answer to 
this question depends, to a large extent, the importance which 
we must attach to the Dialectic Method. If the former view— 
the purely synthetic one—be correct, the whole process becomes 
one of the most vital importance ; one which we shall naturally 
regard with a certain awe, and even terror. For it is then a 
sort of mechanical movement by which thought is carried on in 
spite of itself, it knows not whither. But it seems tolerably 
clear that this is neither the way in which the process was 
conceived by Hegel nor a view that can be accepted as in itself 
correct. The process by which the ultimate definition of Reality 
is reached seems clearly to be one in which the idea of the end 
is presupposed throughout.* The idea involved is from the first 
—as is explained in Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality—that 
of an intelligible whole, coherent, self-consistent, systematic ; the 


1Tf Mr. Bradley had adopted it, his Principles of Logic and his Appear- 
ance and Reality would have been poet (perhaps with some slight 
omissions) ; and the treatment of both would have been different. Mr. 
Bosanquet’s work is somewhat more Hegelian ; but in some parts it is 
almost psychological instead of epistemological, and it lacks both the 


dialectic method and the complete systematisation of Hegel. 


* Of. Prolegomena, p. 368 sqq. 
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need of the Dialectic arises only for the exact definition of the 
content which such an idea involves. How necessary it is for 
this purpose is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in Mr. 
Bradley’s attempt to do without it. But if its use is simply of 
this nature, it loses something of its mystic and awe-inspiring 
character. We can, in that case, view with tolerable composure 
the changes which Hegel made in his second Logic—which would 
have shown a fatal want of certainty if the method were to be 
taken as a rigid one. We can, in fact, regard the dialectic 
method as merely a highly convenient mode of exhibiting the 
relationships between the Categories’ that are involved in expe- 
rience; and we may, without abandoning the general principles 
of Hegelianism, regard it as an open question whether this 
method is the only one or the best one, or, supposing it to be 
on the whole the best one, whether it is at all points equally 
applicable. It might turn out to be the case that at certain 
points the relationships between the Categories take the form 
rather of a co-ordinate group than that of a series advancing in 
a straight line ; and this fact would in no way interfere with the 
acceptance of the general view of Logic introduced by Hegel. 
If we view the Dialectic in this way, we shall cease to regard it 
as a Fetich; but, at the same time, we shall be far from re- 
garding it as an unimportant element in the Hegelian doctrine. 
Indeed, we might still have grounds for complaint that the 
tendency in England, even among Hegel’s disciples, has been too 
much that of treating him as a ‘dead dog’ in respect to his 
Dialectic Method. A searching examination of the foundation 
of the Method and the validity of the various steps/in it is still 
a desideratum.? 

This problem of the Dialectic is closely connected with another 
question—viz., that with regard to the relation between the Logic 
of Hegel and the particular sciences.* If the Dialectic were to 
be regarded as a rigid process, carrying us forward by an in- 
evitable law, it must be conceived as independent of the results 
of the particular sciences. If, on the other hand, it is only a 
method of bringing out the inter-relations between our funda- 
mental conceptions, it may very well be the case that these 
fundamental conceptions are first brought into consciousness and 
receive definition from the investigations of the students of the 
particular sciences. Here again the latter view seems clearly to 
be that which is taken by Hegel himself.‘ It is true, indeed, 
that if this view be accepted, the function of philosophy seems 


1 Or Denk-Bestimmungen, as Hegel preferred to call them. Cf. Pro- 
legomena, p. 388. 

* Perhaps the recent articles by Mr. McTaggart in Minp may be taken 
as an indication that this want will shortly be supplied. 

* On this point, see especially Prolegomena, chap. vi. 
‘See Translation, p. 20, Proleyomena, p. 278 sq., p. 349, pp. 368-9, &e. 
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at first to be rendered somewhat insignificant. It is only, it 
might be urged, that of fitting together conceptions that have 
been already developed. But to urge this would involve a serious 
misrepresentation of the position that has been indicated. To 
deny that the Dialectic can work in vacuo, is not to affirm that 
it is simply determined by the data that are presented to it. Its 
attitude towards these data may still be a critical one, or even 
what Hegel himself describes’ as the somewhat ‘ungrateful’ 
attitude of negation. Even if philosophy is dependent on the 
particular sciences for the materials with which it works, it is 
still true that it brings to these materials the ideal of a complete 
systematisation—an ideal with which the materials, as given, 
may be found to be incompatible. There still remains, therefore, 
for the philosophical investigator not merely the task of co- 
ordinating the materials of science, but also that of criticising 
and perhaps even that of reconstructing them. 

The fact, however, that such problems as the foregoing natur- 
ally present themselves in connexion with the Logic of Hegel, 
shows the necessity for a preliminary discussion of the attitude 
of philosophy, prior to the working out of its details. The 
content of philosophy must not, as Hegel put it in his criticism 
of Schelling, be ‘shot out of a pistol’. To prevent such a defect 
was one of the main objects of Hegel’s Phenomenologie,’ and also 
of the introductory chapters of his Logic ; and I suppose it is the 
need of such a preliminary study that is also in the minds of 
those modern critics who insist on the need of ‘ Epistemology,’ 
as prior to the study of Ontology. Without discussing here the 
propriety of this use of these terms, we may at least allow that 
it is important to have some discussion of the relation of science 
to ordinary knowledge, the relation of philosophy to science, and 
the general attitude of philosophy towards the world of expe- 
rience, before any specific attempt is made to build up an onto- 
logical construction. And it is perhaps true that these preliminary 
discussions have not been given by Hegel with sufficient fulness. 
Hence it is probably a true philosophic instinct which has led most 
of our English Hegelians to find a basis for their position in the 
critical regress of Kant, rather than by going straight to Hegel’s 
Logic. The same considerations may furnish an apology, if any 
apology is needed, for the fact that Prof. Wallace’s Prolego- 
mena to the Logic are longer than the Logic itself. 

An ideal edition of Hegel’s Logic, as I conceive, would begin 
with a discussion of the point of view adopted in the Hegelian 
treatment, probably considering at some length the relation of 
this point of view to that of Kant. It would then go on to 
discuss the method of the Logic and its relation to the other 
parts of the Hegelian system. Finally, it would furnish us with 
notes on some of the difficulties in the detailed treatment of the 
Categories. Judged by such a standard, the present edition 


1 See Translation, p. 21. 2 Cf. Prolegomena, pp. 167, 278, &e. 
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cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory. The Notes at the 
end of the translation are rather scholarly than philosophical ; 
and the Prolegomena are discursive and suggestive rather than 
exhaustive or precise. The volume containing the Prolegomena 
is dedicated to Jowett, of whom Prof. Wallace well remarks 
(p. xiv.) that ‘‘he saw life more steadily and saw it more whole 
than others: as one reality in which religion and philosophy, 
art and business, the sciences and theology, were severally but 
elements and aspects”. One feels that this is to some extent 
descriptive of the spirit in which Prof. Wallace has himself 
worked. His treatment is large and broad, rather than definite 
and incisive. The specialist in philosophy may sometimes wish 
that he were reminded a little less of the late Master of Balliol, 
and a little more of the present one. The latter’s work on Kant 
must still be regarded as the best introduction to Hegel. In 
comparison with this, Prof. Wallace’s work certainly seems 
to be open to the criticism which he has himself suggested, 
“that the reader has been kept wandering too long and too 
deviously in the Porches of Philosophy” (Preface, p. ix.). Prof. 
Wallace has perhaps hardly sufficiently realised to what 
an extent the position of Hegel in England has been altered since 
(and partly in consequence of) the publication of his first edition. 
Hegel no longer requires to be introduced as a distinguished 
foreigner. He has, to a considerable extent, become at home 
among us. A certain general knowledge of his philosophical 
position, and even a partial acceptance of it, may almost be 
taken for granted among serious students. What is now re- 
quired is rather a more detailed examination of his system and 
a carefully worked out vindication of the presuppositions on 
which his point of view appears to rest. 

If, however, we accept Prof. Wallace’s work in the spirit in 
which it has been written, and do not make demands from it 
which it was never designed to satisfy, there is little but praise 
to bestow on it—if, indeed, praise is not an impertinence. The 
arrangement is clear, the style graphic and luminous, the material 
rich and well matured. The most important addition to the 
Prolegomena since the first edition consists of a group of eight 
chapters (vii.-xiv.) on the historical development of philosophy up 
to Hegel. These additions will perhaps be of more value to the 
genuine philosophical student than any other part of the work. 
The addition of a chapter (xxiv.) on the transition from Substance 
to Subject is also noteworthy. On the other hand, the chapter 
(xix.) in the first edition containing illustrations from Greek 
philosophy has now been dropped. A more serious omission is 
that of chap. xxiii. of the first edition, in which a number of 
Hegel’s technical terms were explained. Many students, I 
believe, will miss this concise statement of some of the more 
important Hegelian distinctions ; though it is true no doubt that 
the explanations which could be given within such limits were 
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necessarily somewhat inadequate. But the rearrangement of the 
Prolegomena is perhaps an even more noticeable feature of the 
present edition than its additions or omissions. The whole is 
now divided into three books: i. ‘‘ Outlooks and Approaches to 
Hegel” (including the historical sketch already referred to) ; ii. 
‘« In the Porches of Philosophy ’’ (a general account of the Hegelian 
position in its relation to various other points of view); iii. 
«Logical Outlines” (a more special analysis of the Hegelian 
Logic). This rearrangement gives the whole work a more sys- 
tematic form, and makes it altogether a more valuable introduc- 
tion to the Hegelian system. Its chief value, however, seems to 
be still rather that of suggestion and illustration than that of 
scientific construction or criticism. For this reason it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to give any useful summary of its contents ; and 
the philosophic student must simply be referred to the treatise 
itself, with the assurance that wherever he turns in it he will find, 
if not the precise thing that he is looking for, at any rate some- 
thing that will be well worth reading. He will always find the 
overtflowings of a full mind, the obiter dicta of a master on great 
subjects ; more rarely perhaps the restrained utterances of one 
who has a definite truth to communicate and is anxious to go 
straight to the mark. It is the work of a scholar, one who has 
leisure, one who is not afraid of the hour-glass. Sufflaminandus 
erat is the worst that one could say of him: but there is ‘“ ever 
more in him to be praised than pardoned ”’. 

With regard to the translation, when we take account of the 
extreme difficulty of rendering Hegel into intelligible English, it 
is hard to see how the work could have been better done than 
Prof. Wallace has done it. To disentangle Hegel’s pregnant 
sentences must have been often almost as bad as picking oakum. 
Prof. Wallace has occasionally allowed himself a little freedom 
in the expansion of difficult passages ; but there seems to be less 
of this in the new edition than in the old. Another improvement 
is to be found in the more frequent use of italics to mark im- 
portant words. Such emphasis is, however, still marked to a 
much less extent in the translation than in the original. I am 
not sure that the most precise rendering of Hegel’s meaning has 
always been hit upon. Thus, in the very first sentence, it is not 
obvious why ‘unmittelbar von der Vorstellung zugegeben”’ 
should be rendered ‘‘ on the natural admissions of consciousness”: 
the original seems to imply the more exact meaning of a ‘ direct 
presentation”. In § 6 I do not quite know why the famous 
saying that ‘“‘ What is actual is rational” should have been 
turned into ‘“‘ What is actual is reasonable”. In § 7 it seems 
strange to speak of ‘‘ the mind and heart of man’’ as being “in 
direct and immediate contact with the observer” (‘‘ aus dem 
prasenten Geiste und der Brust des Menschen”). So also “ in- 
telligent national economy ” does not seem a very happy render- 
ing for ‘‘ Staatswirthschaft der Intelligenz”. In § 10 the words 
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«says Kant” do not occur in the original ; and as Hegel seems 
to be somewhat misrepresenting the critical philosophy at this 
point, it is a pity to make his misrepresentation more explicit. 
Passing from this preliminary part to the body of the work, we 
find that the difficult passage at the beginning of § 236 has now 
been somewhat more successfully rendered. Instead of, ‘‘ The 
Idea as a unity of the Subjective and Objective Idea, is the 
notion of the Idea, which the Idea as such confronts as its object, 
and to which objectivity is found in the Idea ;—an Object in 
which all characteristics have coalesced,” we now read: ‘“ The 
Idea, as unity of the Subjective and Objective Idea, is the notion 
of the Idea—a notion whose object (Gegenstand) is the Idea as 
such, and for which the objective (Objekt) is Idea,—an object 
which embraces all characteristics in its unity”. But would it 
not be better to translate ‘‘ Objekt” object (as is done in the fol- 
lowing clause) and ‘‘ Gegenstand” material ?} In the next sen- 
tence, there seems a certain want of clearness in the rendering, 
«The Idea which thinks itself—and here at least as a thinking 
or Logical Idea”. Would it not be better to say: ‘‘ The Idea 
which thinks itselfi—and indeed (zwar) thinks itself here as think- 
ing, i.e., as Logical Idea”? Some other doubtful translations 
might be indicated ; but on the whole the work, so far as I have 
exainined it, appears to be singularly well done. Certainly Prof. 
Wallace has succeeded, to a quite wonderful extent, in making 
Hegel readable. 

The introduction to the translation gives a full bibliographical 
account of the Encyclopedia. Would it not have been worth 
while to give us also Hegel’s own prefaces? The Notes at the 
end are very learned, but consist chiefly in references. They 
are not designed, to any considerable extent, to clear up diffi- 
culties in the subject-matter. In connexion with § 10 one could 
have wished some discussion on the extent to which Kant’s 
attitude has been rightly represented by Hegel. There might at 
least have been a reference to Caird’s distinction between the 
attitudes of Locke and Kant.2 This seems rather important ; 
since it is to a large extent on this and similar passages that 
Hegel’s rejection of Epistemology is founded.’ But was it the 
critical regress of Kant, or only the psychological propzdeutic 
of Locke, that Hegel really intended to reject? On this point 
one could have wished for some further light. In connexion 


1The reason, I suppose, for the use of these two expressions is that 
even in the case of the Subjective Idea the material (Gegenstand) may be 
said to be the Idea. The subject-matter is yénovs. But in the case of 
the Absolute Idea the subject-matter is vénots von7ews—i.e., vinows is here 
not merely the subject-matter, but also the object involved in that subject- 
matter. But the passage is a puzzling one, and seems to require a Note. 

* The Critical Philosophy of Kant, chap. i. 

*It is here, for instance, that the famous reference to Scholasticus 
occurs. 
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with the following paragraph, there ought surely to be a refer- 
ence to Aristotle, De Anima, IILI., iv., 3, dpa, 
yropily. 

There is, as before, a useful Index to the Translation. It is 
to be regretted that the Prolegomena are not also provided with 
such a means of easy reference. 

The volume on The Philosophy of Mind, which is entirely new, 
will be noticed in a following number. 

J. S. MAcKENZzIE. 


Pain, Pleasure and Aisthetics. An Essay concerning the psy- 
chology of Pain and Pleasure with special reference to 
Esthetics. By Henry Rutgers M.A. London: 
Maemillan, 1894. Pp. xxi., 364. 


Mr. Marshall, whose ideas are to some extent familiar to 
readers of Minp, has evidently set to work in a serious spirit to 
re-consider the whole psychology of the feelings. His special 
interest in art, moreover, and his attempt to apply his theory of 
pleasure and pain to esthetic experience, give a peculiar value to 
his volume. It may be added that while he has made himself 
acquainted with the perplexing variety of views developed by 
preceding writers, he manages to infuse a considerable freshness 
into his mode of treatment. 

The book opens with a chapter on the psychological classifica- 
tion of pleasure and pain. The author objects to a restriction 
of the word ‘feeling’ to the pleasure and pain aspect of mental 
phenomena and prefers the term ‘pleasure-pain’. He argues 
well against the position that pleasure and pain phenomena are a 
class of Sensations, and points out that Dr. Nichols and others 
who attempt this mode of classification have been influenced by 
physiological and anatomical rather than by psychological con- 
siderations. This, by the way, looks like one more illustration of 
the fact that psychological classification has received but very 
little aid from physiology. When, however, Mr. Marshall goes 
on with equal elaboration of argument to oppose the doctrine 
that pleasure and pain fall under the head of Emotion, he 
strikes one as taking unnecessary pains. To say as Spencer or 
Bouillier that Emotions are made up of elementary pleasures and 
pains is not to say that these are to be classed with Emotions. 
What the writer seems to be aiming at here is to show that 
pleasure and pain are not specially bound up with either Sensa- 
tion or Emotion, or exclusively found in the two fields taken 
together. They are to be found in the field of ideation or intel- 
lection as well. He proceeds to discuss the question how we are 
to conceive of the relations of pleasure and pain to these several 
varieties of psychosis. They may be either elements, whether 
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fundamental as Horwicz and others say, or first induced by 
these psychoses, or they may be quales, ‘‘ which may arise with 
all psychic elements, special qualities common to all mental phe- 
nomena”. The author decides for the latter view and seems to 
put pleasure and pain on a level with intensity as a possible 
quale of all psychic phenomena. This is clearly going to the 
opposite extreme of the current view that feelings of pleasure and 
pain are a variety of psychosis, a unique form of consciousness, 
however closely dependent on and bound up with other con- 
stituents. Popular thought and language are a long way froin 
this point of view, and Mr. Marshall seems to say at the begin- 
ning of his volume that psychology has to build itself upon, and 
I suppose to keep in touch with, this common knowledge of mind. 
Some of Mr. Marshall’s arguments in favour of his hypothesis 
that pleasures and pains are not elements, seem to me a little 
weak, as when he says that to suppose them to be elements is to 
fall into the exploded error of the faculty psychology. As well 
might one accuse Mr. Marshall of falling into this error when he 
talks about representations or instincts as distinct varieties of 
psychical phenomena. He is happier I think when he contends 
that it is difficult to conceive of the special organs of pleasure 
and pain and of their relation to the organs of Sensation. But 
the whole of this chapter might be made a good deal clearer. 
That pleasures and pains are bound up with and immediately 
conditioned by certain features of our sensations and ideas is 
certain: but this does not prove that they are merely a variable 
quality or aspect of these. The bearing of the state of attention 
on the pleasure and pain tone of presentations, a point empha- 
sised by Dr. Ward, would of itself serve to show the inadequacy 
of this view and suggest that pleasure and pain always involve 
relations of the sensation or other ‘content’ to the whole state 
of consciousness of the time. 

In chapter ii. the writer discussed the nature of Emotion in 
order to define its relation to pleasure and pain. Emotions, as 
with Prof. James, are conceived of as instinctive reactions. Mr. 
Marshall does indeed stop short of identifying them with move- 
ments and calls them instinct-feelings. He seems, moreover, to 
concede in places that the active motor element is non-essential, 
as when he distinguishes ‘dread’ as a passive state from the 
active state of fear. At the same time the general mode of 
treatment is quite in Prof. James’ manner. He attempts, as 
Dr. Mercier and others have done, to classify the Emotions as 
reactions by reference to certain advantageous and disadvan- 
tageous circumstances in the environment to which they are 
responses. But, as we see in Mercier’s scheme, this principle is 
only of use in dealing with those well-differentiated forms of 
Emotion which are animal and instinctive. It fails to give any 
idea of the Emotional field as it appears in man. Nay, more, it 
fails to do justice even to the variety of feeling of animal life. 
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Thus an emotion so simple and universal as the disappointment 
of expectation finds no place in Mr. Marshall’s sketch. The 
attempt to include higher and more intellectual Emotions, more 
particularly the Aisthetic, is, I think, a little forced. According 
to Mr. Marshall the art-impulse is the outgrowth of the instinet 
to attract others. The man who produces a beautiful object 
does so in order to attract by means of this, This idea wants, 
I suspect, a little re-consideration in the light of ethnological 
facts. Is not a good deal of early adornment of the body mani- 
festly meant to repel or terrify rather than attract? However 
this be, the art-impulse, even in its incipient forms, probably 
includes other factors, such as the play-impulse and the impulse 
to body forth some idea, the same impulses which set children, 
and certain at least of the lower races, drawing, without the 
slightest discoverable trace of a wish to please. With respect to 
the relation of pleasure and pain to Emotion, the writer seems 
to go too far in separating the quality of an Emotion from its 
pleasurable or painful aspect. No doubt fear is a psychosis 
differentiated largely by the complex of sensations which enter 
into it. But then this complex in itself, together with the idea- 
tional activity and the attitude of attention involved, of which 
Prof. James and Mr. Marshall take no account, has its very 
decided painful aspect, so that to talk of fear which was not 
disagreeable would, I think, seem to the plain man sheer non- 
sense, and this in spite of the fact that a kind of fear has its 
place in the effects of art. 

We may pass by for the present a chapter on ‘‘ The Field of 
Hsthetics”’ to say something about the writer’s theory of the 
physical basis of pleasure and pain. Under the chapter thus 
entitled the author deals with pleasure and pain as psycho- 
physical phenomena. He argues against the hypothesis that 
pleasure and pain involve not merely a particular condition of 
the organ primarily excited, but a particular condition of the 
whole organism. Agreeably to the view that pleasure and pain 
are varying qualities of definite mental contents, we have to 
conceive of the physiological correlative as a varying condition of 
the particular organ concerned. This varying condition is sought, 
as by other psychologists and physiologists, in the accumulation 
of energy in nutrition and its expenditure in functional activity. 
The law is expressed as follows: Pleasure is experienced 
whenever the physical activity coincident with the psychic state 
to which the pleasure is attached involves the use of surplus 
stored force. Pain is experienced whenever the physical action 
which determines the content is so related to the supply of 
nutriment to its organ that the energy involved in its reaction to 
the stimulus is less in amount than the energy which the stimulus 
habitually calls forth. The first part of this is altered later on 
by the addition of the words: ‘‘ Whenever the energy involved in 
the reaction to the stimulus is greater in amount than the energy 
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which the stimulus habitually calls forth”. This way of looking 
at the matter is, I suspect, open to a line of criticism similar to 
that which the author applies to other theories. It is obviously 
as hypothetical as any of the psycho-physical theories. Again, 
though like other theories of the kind it may be on the right track 
in connecting the changing pleasure-pain tone with the varying 
condition of the organ, it strikes one as having a fallacious 
appearance of exactness. What it aims at doing is to determine 
the action of an exhausted structure, that is to say, excessive 
and consequently painful action by a reference to a habitual 
strength or energy of reaction. But this is manifestly insufficient 
for a theory of pain as connected with fatigue. Such fatigue may 
come on in one of two ways, either by persisting in a moderate 
amount of stimulation or by raising the intensity of the stimulus 
to a super-normal point. The reference to the habitual response 
is intelligible in relation to the former. The limbs jaded at the 
end of a long climb respond with diminished energy. But what 
meaning has this reference in the case, say, of raising the 
luminous stimulus to the blinding point? Mr. Marshall’s 
psycho-physieal theory of pain is defective by considering merely 
the condition of the organ as ill-nourished or exhausted, and not 
the amount of stimulus as having a constant and permanent rela- 
tion to the capacities of the organ. Similarly with the condition 
of pleasure. To say that pleasure ensues when the organ 1s 
preternaturally fresh, and as a result of this the response to a 
given stimulus exceeds the habitual degree of energy, is not so 
much to lay down the conditions of pleasure in general as to point 
out one factor in the higher intensities of pleasure. Surely 
habitual reactions of a moderate amount, as for example when 
we exercise the auditory organ in following a long musical com- 
position, have their modest quantum of pleasure. But this is 
only one factor. The increase of stimulus, the state of the organ 
being assumed+ to remain unchanged, will (within certain 
limits) cause greater pleasure by exciting greater activity. This 
shows, I think, that Mr. Marshall’s theory wants at least a good 
deal of further development and explanation. It may be added 
that the pains of craving which Mr. Marshall deals with in an 
interesting way, as involving a restriction of physical activity, do 
not seem to fall naturally under his general formula. In con- 
clusion, it may be said that like other theories which refer 
pleasure and pain to quantitative conditions only, Mr. Marshall’s 
theory seems to me to fail by not taking adequate account of the 
formal or qualitative conditions. But this can only be done by 
bringing into view the complexity of the organism, and this our 
author steadily declines to do. The only exception to this 
abstract treatment of the actions of isolated organs is where the 
writer shows that the pleasures of repose are due not to the 
processes of nutrition in the exhausted organs, but to the increase 
of activity in other organs. 
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In a work that is concerned with the large and perplexing 
subject of pleasure-pain we cannot look for a complete examina- 
tion of esthetic pleasure. The two chapters which Mr. Marshall 
devotes to the subject, ch. iii., ‘‘ The Field of Asthetics,” and 
ch. vi., ‘‘Algedonic Asthetics,” are interesting and suggestive 
both as special applications of his general conception of pleasure 
and pain, and as throwing new light here and there on esthetic 
problems. For Mr. Marshall, the real differentia of ssthetic 
pleasures is their comparative permanence or revivability. Ac- 
cording to this view (if I understand it) a feeling only has 
wsthetic value when we can revive it afterwards. I can only say 
that if this theory is just it would destroy much of my own 
wsthetic experience. For me it is the pleasure of the actual 
presentation, of seeing the picture, and of hearing the music, 
which is of real account: the subsequent revival of it is too 
uncertain. It seems a little paradoxical to say that the artist 
aims not at a pleasurable presentation, but rather at a presenta- 
tion which when recalled shall contribute pleasure. Our recall- 
ings of beautiful things have no doubt their own enjoyment: but 
I suspect that the plain man never confuses this with the 
primary and immediate enjoyment of art. The only truth which 
I can find in this odd conception of the esthetic field is that in 
the direct presentment of art much of our pleasure, as has been 
shown by Fechner and others, is due to revived presentation, ¢.y., 
in the appreciation of architectural lines and their groupings. 

Mr. Marshall is, I think, more successful in applying his theory 
of pleasure to some of the well-recognised effects of art. He 
seems to me to be particularly happy in distinguishing between 
negative and positive wsthetic laws. As Gurney clearly showed 
much of what goes by the name of principles of beauty merely 
formulates the limits within which presentations must move if 
they are not to be disagreeable. Mr. Marshall, unknowingly as 
it would seem, takes up and elaborates Gurney’s idea, and shows 
that much that is meant by harmony, truth, and so forth, owes 
its esthetic value to the importance of avoiding a shock to our 
habitual lines of mental activity. But perhaps he is disposed 
now and again to push this idea of avoidance of the disagreeable 
too far. Does not fine colour combination, such as that of Burne 
Jones at his best, owe its value to certain positive conditions and 
not merely to the avoidance of repressive pain of shock? It is 
quite consistent to recognise the fact that we are ‘in a world of 
harmonies which give us no esthetic result at all,” and to say 
that the combinations struck out by genius have in them a 
positive effect of a high esthetic value, even though we may not 
as yet be able to give the precise law of these positive effects. 
The rejection by Stumpf and others of Helmholtz’s negative 
theory of musical harmony suggests that the effect of zsthetically 
fine combinations cannot be wholly referred to the exclusion of 
the disagreeable. I would suggest to Mr. Marshall that the ugly 
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offends us not merely by way of repression as he shows, but by 
way of excess of activity. There is a fatiguing and painful effort 
to grasp and assimilate the anomaly, the monster. I cannot 
quite follow him, too, in his theory of the effect of the ludicrous. 
As I understand him it depends on a sudden transition from an 
unnatural and strained to a habitual mental activity where the 
same quantity of energy will produce greater effects. This cer- 
tainly wants illustration. It may help to explain some of the 
effects of laughter, though I cannot see how it can account for 
all. But I must bring this criticism to a close and express my 
obligations to the writer for much that is stimulating and sugges- 
tive in his book. 

JAMES SULLY. 


Le Probleme Moral dans la Philosophie de Spinoza et dans Uhistoire 
du Spinozisme. Par Victor Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1893. Pp. xii., 569. 


It is satisfactory to find in the first half of this work full justice 
done to the essentially practical character of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
The author shows with much sympathy and insight the con- 
nexion of the philosopher’s system with his circumstances and 
personality. To the Cartesian Jew, he says, it seemed that specu- 
lative effort ought only to be exerted to satisfy practical needs. 
But since he thought that the full satisfaction of desire was 
possible only in the knowledge of truth, the nature of God and 
Man must be investigated, and thus the moral problem became 
a metaphysical one. Accordingly, M. Delbos expounds with 
great skill and mastery the ontological and scientific doctrines 
which are a preparation for the ethical, and meets with much 
ingenuity and resource some of the difficulties that beset Spinoza’s 
argument. He exhibits, too, very justly the close connexion that 
exists between the Ethics and the Political and Theologico- Political 
Treatises. The development of the individual and of the state 
are alike conceived of as natural and necessary. The strife of the 
passions, which reduces a nan to misery and weakness, provokes 
a reaction of his essential tendency to persevere in being, and this 
carries him from illusion and slavery to reason and liberty. The 
same strife of the passions of individuals in the state of nature, 
renders them all feeble and wretched; so that the instinct of 
self-preservation urges them to form a society, which again by a 
natural progress tends to civil liberty. Thus Spinoza’s theory of 
society is one aspect of his theory of the universe. An exposition 
of his doctrine of the intellectual love of God and of eternal life 
completes this first part of the book (217 pages). 

In his second part M. Delbos traces the influence of Spinoza 
upon subsequent speculation. He has had no distinguished 
pupils, but many students; and we find here a very full and 
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instructive account of how his thought has leavened the mind of 
Europe in Holland, Germany, England and France. His power 
has been greatest in Germany, least in this benighted land. Four 
pages dispose of our relation to Spinozism, and the greater part 
of these are designed to show how entirely it differs from Mr, 
Spencer’s system. Until recently in fact Spinoza was rarely 
mentioned by English authors except in the language of anti- 
pathy. Berkeley’s treatment of him in the Minute Philosopher 
shows that the bishop lacked one virtue, the power of discerning 
a soul of goodness in opinions heretical; and Hume’s well-known 
gibe implies that the infamous one had no chance of being 
understood. But 250 pages are needed to show how Spinoza 
influenced all the greatest names in German literature. Succes- 
sive chapters treat of Lessing, Herder, Schiller and Goethe, the 
Romantic School, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel. The chapter 
on France deals chiefly with Taine. 

After reading M. Delbos’ eloquent and learned volume with 
much pleasure and instruction, it seems ungrateful to express any 
dissatisfaction with it; but alas! a reviewer grows accustomed to 
harden his heart. It seems that M. Delbos is enamoured of a 
sort of transcendent Idealism; and in his anxiety to bring Spinoza 
as near the fire as possible he falls into several misinterpretations. 
Naturally these are most conspicuous in his treatment of the fifth 
part of the #thics. As to eternal life, for example, since, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, the soul is the idea of the body, and imagination 
and memory are other aspects of bodily modifications, these of 
course perish with the body; and so much our author admits. 
But then Spinoza tells us that something of the mind, expressing 
the essence of the body under the form of eternity, is eternal and 
survives the body; and this something according to M. Delbos 
is the individual Reason. For, says he, this eternal essence 
makes the body such as it is, “c'est essence de tel ou tel 
corps humain, hujus et illius corporis humani. D’ou il suit que 
Vessentiel de notre individualité est véritablement et éternellement 
fondé en Dieu; ce qui nous explique et ce qui nous sert ’ expliquer 
les choses n’est pas séparable de nous-mémes: nous sommes de 
toute éternité des Raisons individuelles”’ (p. 193). This seems 
to mean that a man’s Reason is a perdurable entity. Now 
whether this doctrine is Spinoza’s is a question of some verbal 
delicacy, partly from the imperfection of language, partly from 
some want of care on Spinoza’s part. He tells us that under 
the form of eternity things are conceived without any relation 
to time (ii. 44). Again, eternity like substance has no parts, and 
therefore the phrase “de toute éternité,” suggesting duration, seems 
improper. I will not venture to say that Spinoza never speaks 
of ull eternity. But even where Mr. Elwes translates “from all 
eternity and for all’ eternity,” the original has only ‘“‘ «b eterno et 
in eternum” (i. 17). 

1 The italics, of course, are mine. 
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This may seem a trifle, but its effect in such a delicate matter 
is considerable. Spinoza himself says that something of the 
human mind remains (remanet), which is eternal; and the word 
‘yemanet’ seems to imply duration ; but he immediately explains 
that he does not assign to it duration (v. 23). Again, the 
expression “ Raixons inlividuelles”” seems to suggest something 
inconsistent with Spinoza’s position that Will and Understanding 
are nothing else than the sum of particular volitions and ideas. 
Accordingly, Spinoza’s doctrine of the eternity of some part of 
the mind may be understood thus: Every act of pure under- 
standing conceives things in necessary relations, and necessary 
relations involve no point of time (ii. 44): as we commonly 
say that a law of nature is equally true at all times. We must 
in this way conceive the essence of the body as a certain modifi- 
cation of extension, necessarily following therefore from the 
Divine nature. Such an eternal conception is the condition of all 
intuitive knowledge of particular things, as belonging to the 
essence of God. Whoever exercises this power most knows most 
of himself and of God (vy. 31). The more acts of understanding 
under the form of eternity a nan accomplishes, the more his life 
is eternal life. 

A similar exaggeration occurs in M. Delbos’ general character- 
isation of Spinozism: “Il est un idéalisme, puisqu’il établit a 
lorigine, par la définition méme de la ‘cause de soi,’ l’identité 
de la pensée et de l’existence, de l’Ktre rationnel qui est en soi et 
de l’Etre réel qui est par soi. Seulment il est un idéalisme con- 
cret,” &e. (p. 200). It is true, and Sir Frederick Pollock has shown, 
that Spinoza admits of idealistic interpretation ; since not only 
thought, but every Attribute is perceived by the intellect as con- 
stituting the nature of Substance ; but he is far from thinking that 
such an interpretation trulyrepresents Spinoza’smeaning. Spinoza 
always assumes that a clear concept answers for the reality of 
what is conceived, and believes that the infinite Attributes have 
their own rights (if I may use the expression) equally with 
Thought. God is as truly an extended thing as a thinking thing. 
By Himself, indeed, as Substance, He is no more a thinking 
than an extended thing; if intellect belonged to the eternal 
essence of God it would have nothing in common with human 
intellect but the name (i., xvii.) : so that He is often spoken of ‘ so 
far as He is a thinking thing”. Such a phrase as the ‘‘infinite 
intellect of God,” to be sure, is likely enough to mislead: but we 
are often told that an idea in the human mind exists also in the 
Divine mind, and conversely; not that there are two similar 
ideas, but that the same idea may be considered in both ways. 
In fact the Divine mind is nothing but the Attribute of Thought 
discriminated into Modes, corresponding to the Attribute of 
Extension differentiated into bodies by Motion and Rest. And 
the Modes exhaust the Attributes; there is no Divine, any more 
than a human understanding besides the ideas. The order of 
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ideas, too, is in both intellects the same, namely, that of cause 
and effect, according to the order of Modes of Extension. And 
the Divine self-consciousness is the self-consciousness of human 
minds, consisting in ideas of ideas: not a second sort of ideas 
(for else there must also be in Extension a circle of a circle, &c.), 
but the special perfection, reality, or distinctness of ideas that go 
with a highly complex and impressionable body when the passions 
are subdued. If this account of the matter is correct, Spinozism 
is far from being an Idealism. Perhaps if Spinoza’s theory of 
self-consciousness had been worked out more fully, it would have 
led to the result that all consciousness is self-consciousness so far 
as it has reality, even in a stone; and some reality must pertain 
to every Mode of it. By the way, what the idea of a stone is in 
a stone, Spinoza has not told us, and perhaps he did not know. 
There seems no reason to suppose that it is like our idea of a 
stone, for that is in fact only the idea of our own body as modified 
by a stone. The idea in itself of a circular thing (say a cheese), 
considered as animated, may be nothing like our idea of a circle. 

Other examples of a certain tendency to exaggerate what some 
would call ‘‘the higher side” of Spinoza’s doctrine might be 
adduced from our author’s treatment of the intellectual love of 
God, of God’s love of Himself, and of freedom as attainable by 
wisdom ; and although in each case there may seem to be little 
harm done, yet the effect on the whole is to smudge the outline 
of historical truth. To modernise the philosophers of a former 
age, and show that with a few changes of expression they 
thought the same as we do, is tempting but hazardous. To 
show that it is all in Zoroaster gratifies our sympathy, our love 
of simplification, our desire to enlist on our own side the author- 
ity of antiquity ; and it is excused by the profound resemblances 
of systems in all ages. There is a certain form of eternity in the 
history of thought. But, after all, history deals with existence 
as well as with essence; and to invest an old doctrine with the 
fashions of to-day is to make it not more but less intelligible, by 
removing it from the circumstances which determined its special 
character. At the same time our own thoughts are falsified: by 
representing them as only a renewal of former speculations we 
hide their real causes. For, however they may be related to 
ancient systems, their special character likewise depends upon 
present conditions, upon the strife between what we feel driven 
to do or think and the wishes of distracted humanity. Spinoza 
in his own day always decided against our wishes: what would 
he now do? 

It is sometimes not a little odd to find Spinoza’s thought con- 
catenated and developed by a sort of Hegelian dialectic. It is not 
clear, for instance, how the philosopher conceived that Eternal 
Substance produces infinite Modes determined in time. But M. 
Delbos thus helps him over the stile: ‘‘On peut soutenir qu'il y a, 
selon le spinozisme, une dialectique interne de l’Etre. L'Etre est 
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d'abord posé en soi dans une sorte d’identité formelle et purement 
négative. . . . Mais précisément parce qu’il s’oppose a toute deter- 
mination externe, l’Etre tire de soi son principe de réalisation ; il 
tend pour ainsi dire, 4 se remplir. . . . L’existence est donc fondée 
sur la nécessité de concevoir dans l’eternelle vérité 4 la fois ce qui 
est le méme, et ce qui est autre,” &c. (pp. 214-5). Could anything 
be farther from the thought of the Cartesian Jew? M. Delbos not 
infrequently embellishes his page with such seductive Teutonisms 
and then sums the matter up in plain French: in which idiom the 
meaning is much clearer but somehow less impressive. 

Not that he is an Hegelian: he has climbed upon Hegel’s 
shoulders. ‘“ Mais précisément parce qu’elles se produisent au 
terme de tout un développement philosophique, la méthode et la 
doctrine hégélienne pouvent étre interprétées, soit dans le sens des 
pensées antérieurs qu’elles achévent et consacrent, soit dans le 
sens de pensées nouvelles qu’elles suscitent et aident & se produire. 
Elles pouvent, elles aussi, se transformer en leur contraire,” &c. 
(pp. 559-60). And so poor Hegel is hoist with his own petard. 
Apparently if M. Delbos has his way our wishes will greatly 
determine our thoughts, whether about the history of philosophy 
or about our own powers and destiny; so that in spite of the 
very great merits of his book, the reader who considers its 
tendency to exaggerated expository statement, to indeterminate 
and transcendent doctrines, and to a somewhat rhetorical elo- 
quence, may sometimes fear that he perceives the recrudescence 
of a belated Cousinism. 

CarvetH Reap. 


O. Kier. Grundriss der Psychologie auf experimenteller Grund- 
lage dargestellt. Leipzig: Wm. Engelmann, 1893. Pp. viii., 
478, 


This is a critical account of the results of the experimental 
method in psychology rather than an attempt to construct a 
system on the basis of those results. Psychology is regarded as. 
an inductive descriptive science, differing from other sciences in 
the dependence of the experiences it describes on the experiencing 
individual. Dr. Kiilpe is chief assistant to Prof. Wundt at the 
Leipzig Institute, and his line of thought tends strongly to coin- 
cide with that of his teacher, but the deviations are frequent, 
and the book is much more than an abbreviated ‘‘ Grundziige der 
physiologischen Psychologie ”’. 

In the general arrangement there are several interesting fea- 
tures. The first part deals with elements of consciousness, the 
use of the term ‘element ’’ being avowedly based on chemical 
analogy. The elements are divided into sensations and feelings ; 
the former again into peripherally and centrally excited sensa- 
tions, the subjects of memory and ideation coming under the 
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latter head. The second part treats of the connexions of elements, 
aud these are divided into two groups, fusions (Verschimelzungen) 
and conjunctions (Verknupfungen). In the chapters on conjunc- 


- tion of elements the spatial and temporal relations of mental 


phenomena are considered as a whole. This arrangement has 
much to recommend it, but the treatment of the extension and 
duration of sensations, apart from their other properties, has some 
disadvantages. In the present case the phenomena of colour 
vision are considered in three different parts of the book, the im- 
portant relations of tone and brightness coming under fusion, and 
the subject of contrast as depending on spatial and temporal 
relations under conjunction. The third part is entitled, ‘On 
Conditions of Consciousness,” and is concerned mainly with 
attention. The anatomical and physiological details and the 
full descriptions of apparatus which make up so large a part of 
Wundt’s book are omitted or treated very briefly. 

In the chapters on sensation the special psycho-physical 
methods are fully considered, and there is a valuable discussion 
of the conditions of psychological experimentation ; in fact, the 
author appears at his best when dealing with the difficulties and 
dangers of this process. In his account of the various senses 
Wundt is followed fairly closely and there is little which requires 
special mention. The observations of Blix and Goldscheider on 
temperature spots are rejected on the authority of Dessoir and 
because improbable on theoretical grounds; the latter reason 
does not seem quite worthy of the author. Fechner’s psycho- 
physical explanation of Weber's law is decisively rejected, but 
the author does not regard the evidence as sufficiently conclusive 
to enable him to decide between the other explanations which 
have been advanced. 

In the next division of the book, the customary term ‘‘ memory 
image” is discarded in favour of centrally excited sensa- 
tion. The notion that these central elements are only 
weakened percepts, or, in the author’s language, renewals of 
the peripherally excited sensations, is regarded as having its 
only basis in the frequency with which it has been repeated 
by English psychologists and philosophers. The all-sufficiency 
of association is also vigorously combated, chiefly on the 
grounds of the spontaneous origin of ideas and of the oc- 
currence of mediate reproduction without an association of 
the reproduced and reproducing ideas having taken place. 
The appearance of a centrally excited sensation is regarded as 
dependent on general conditions, such as attention and feeling, 
and on certain special conditions. These are of two kinds, 
motives of reproduction and sources of reproduction (Reproduc- 
tionsgrundlagen). The motives comprise the relations generally 
known as associations ; when following the sensation a, the 
central sensation £ arises, a is the motive for B. The sources 
of reproduction are peripherally excited sensations which must 
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have existed in order that similar centrally excited should 
occur. 

Feeling is regarded as a primary and independent element of 
consciousness, and the view that it is to be looked on merely as a 
property of sensation—the feeling tone—is rejected. Dr. Kiilpe 
recognises only two qualities of feeling proper, and sees in emo- 
tion a basis of one or other of these combined with organic 
sensations to which the emotion owes its special colouring. The 
question of an elementary feeling common to impulse, desire and 
will is considered, and the author sees in all three a common 

henomenon closely related to feeling which he calls striving 
(streben). ‘This common element is supposed to be a complex of 
organic sensations arising from tension of joints or tendons, partly 
of peripheral and partly of central origin. The central elements 
would correspond closely with the “ feelings of innervation,” but 
the use of this term is avoided as easily liable to misunderstand- 
ing. The large mass of experimental evidence on the physical 
accompaniments of feeling is held to point to the concomitance of 
heightened cerebral activity with conditions of pleasure and of 
lowered activity with conditions of pain. 


The second part deals with the connexions of the three classes 
of elements. Of the two groups of connexions, fusions are those 
in which the qualities making up the complex are so blended 
together that they lose their individual character, fusion of tones 
being taken as the typical example. In conjunction, on the other 
hand, the individual qualities do not lose, or may even gain, in dis- 
tinctness and may be easily recognised in the complex, colour 
contrast being the typical instance. 

In the section on fusion, the emotions are more fully con- 
sidered. The author does not regard a satisfactory classification 
as possible, but suggests as a basis the relative shares taken in 
the fusion by organic sensations and by feeling proper respectively. 
One end of a classificatory series would be formed by those emo- 
tions in which the organic sensation element is in excess ; objective 
emotions such as surprise and expectation. At the other end 
would be those emotions in which the feeling element is more 
prominent ; subjective emotions such as joy and sorrow. Fear, 
which may be regarded as a painful expectation, would occupy 
an intermediate position. 

Under the heading conjunction (Verknupfung), the subjects of 
space and time are considered. Dr. Kiilpe distinguishes between 
spatial properties and relations; all sensations may have the 
latter ; only visual and tactile sensations the former. Extension 
is the elementary factor of all spatial properties; distance, of all 
spatial relations. The localisation of the right and left sides 
of the body is held to afford the most serious objection to Lotze’s 
doctrine of local signs, though the phenomena of metamorphopsia 
are regarded as very strong evidence of local signs in the case of 
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vision. Wundt’s complex local signs are held to be more satis- 
factory than those of Lotze, but since these are fusions of sensa- 
tions of movement with simple local signs, it seems hardly 
justifiable to apply Lotze’s term to them. Hering’s views on this 
subject are dismissed at once as unpsychological and unphiloso- 
phical. They have not been treated in so superior a manner b 
Stumpf and James, with whom the author concludes by finding 
himself most nearly in agreement. While regarding the semi- 
circular canals as organs for the maintenance of bodily equilibrium, 
the author holds that it is very doubtful that they give rise to 
spatially interpretable sensations, our estimation of position of 
the body depending rather on sensations having their origin in the 
joints and skin. We should thus have one kind of peripheral 
apparatus for maintainfng equilibrium and another for appreciat- 
ing it! 

The parts of the book dealing with time are especially valuable. 
Kiilpe agrees with Meumann in depreciating the shares taken in 
the estimation of intervals by sensations of muscular tension on 
the one hand and by expectation and surprise on the other. The 
section on reaction time is very short, but is an excellent résumé 
of the experimental work on this question. The various difficulties 
attending the measurement of the compound forms are well esti- 
mated, and the results given seem rather a small return for the 
vast amount of work expended on this “ Lieblingsgegenstana,” as 
the author calls it. 


The third part is short and devoted mainly to attention with 
sections on will and consciousness, sleep and hypnotism. The 
term ‘ Apperception’ is adopted as signifying a process common 
to attention and will. This process is compared to the physio- 
logical function of inhibition, and, following Wundt, the physio- 
logical processes underlying it are supposed to take place in the 
frontal lobes. In support of this localisation several develop- 
mental and anatomical arguments are advanced. This localisa- 
tion of so universal a process as Wundt’s apperception in any 
limited area of the brain is open to the gravest objections and 
draws attention to what must be regarded as the weakest aspect 
of the whole book, viz., its attitude to physiological problems. 
It has been a subject of reproach against physiologists that they 
have occasionally taken refuge in psychological explanations when 
their physiological resources have failed them. The author on 
the contrary seems to look on the dark corners of physiology as 
a means of escape when his psychological ingenuity reaches its 
limits. The section on the theory of centrally excited sensations 
is little more than an attempt to explain what the psychological 
factors have failed to explain by having recourse to vague phy- 
siological assumptions. This is to a certain extent the logical 
outcome of the author’s standpoint that psychology has only to 
do with conscious processes; one is frequently reduced to the 
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dilemma of having to seek an explanation either in unconscious 
mental processes or in purely physiological processes. The author’s 
confusion between physiological and psychological explanations 
cannot however be wholly ascribed to this difficulty. After con- 
sidering Purkinje’s phenomenon in the light of certain phy- 
siological theories Dr. Kiilpe goes on to say that it is nothing but 
a phenomenon of fusion, ‘that red and yellow are relatively 
bright, and blue and green relatively dark colours, means in my 
opinion that the impression of yellow and red influences the 
conception of the pure brightness components so that their 
quality appears to be increased, while green and blue change 
the apparent brightness in the opposite direction”. The author 
here advances a purely psychological explanation of the phe- 
nomenon and naively says that in this way he avoids the phy- 
siological and physical difficulties which encumber the explana- 
tions of Helmholtz, Hering, &c. Again in the section on feeling, 
the theories of Meynert and Wundt are criticised and compared. 
One is a purely physiological, the other a purely psychological 
theory. The author is also inclined to seize somewhat uncriti- 
cally on ‘‘new physiological discoveries,” such as that of 
centrifugal sensory nerves which is used to explain hallucinations 
and other phenomena. It must be acknowledged that here the 
author is only following the lead of Wundt. 

The many good qualities which the work possesses, however, 
far outweigh these defects. It is not too much to say that it is 
the best text-book of experimental psychology which has been 
written. 
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VITI.—NEW BOOKS. 


Conscience. An Essay towards a New Analysis, Deduction, and De- 
velopment of Conscience. By Rev. J. D. Ropertson, M.A., D.Sc. 
Vol. i. New Analysis of Conscience. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, 1894. Pp. xvi., 175. 


The novelty in this essay consists chiefly in its terminology. It is 
always a misfortune, both for the author and for his readers, when the 
former finds it necessary to introduce a new system of terms; and 
when the terms which he selects are such as are already familiar in 
other connexions, the task of interpretation which has to be gone 
through before it is possible to get understanding is one which few 
will be willing to undertake. There is far more of definition than of 
analysis in the volume before us, and though this disproportion may be 
partly due to its being only the first of two, yet we are left at the end 
with an uncomfortable sense of having dealt rather with words than 
with facts. Take for instance the naming and classification of the 
activities of conscience in ch. iii. We have first a distinction between 
the moral sense and the sense of duty; then the former is divided into 
emotional judgments which are merely declaratory and those which are 
judicial ; while the latter is broken up into premonitory impulses, and 
prescriptive judgments and sentiments of obligation. This is to bring 
confusion into an already obscure subject. It is true that much ponder- 
ing enables us to trace the line of thought followed by the writer, but 
the light which we get in this way merely reflects the workings of his 
own mind, and does not help us to any ciearer idea of conscience. We 
find a striking instance of this devotion to words when Mr. Robertson 
goes on to explain his reason for adopting the term “sense of duty” in 
this application. “In sound, as well as in meaning,” he tells us, “it 
is supplementary to the moral sense, or rather, the one is the comple- 
ment of the other. The word sense is common to both and the preposi- 
tional adjunct ‘of duty’ corresponds to the adjective ‘moral’.” If there 
is no better justification for the use of the term than this, it had surely 
been better left unused. 

When we break through the outer shell of style and language we find 
ourselves confronted by old problems under new names. We do not 
think Mr. Robertson is fortunate in his preliminary analysis of conscience. 
To most of those who are seeking to know themselves, conscience 
appears now as a perplexing abstraction, now as a phantom will o’ the 
wisp ; leading them on with momentary flashes of brightness when they 
give no particular heed to it, but fading indistinguishably into the other 
constituents of consciousness when they try to fix it with a steady gaze. 
An analysis which should succeed in grasping the reality and holding it 
firmly before us until we knew it for what it is, would be a welcome addi- 
tion to the literature of Ethics. But we think we shall not be alone in 
failing to recognise in the phenomenon here described the troublesome 
perplexity with which we are familiar; what is analysed is rather the 
conscience of the moral story-book than of every-day life. For in- 
stance, we are told (p. 13) that “we no sooner perceive and do the 
right than it yields pleasure, while the wrong brings forth pain and 
instant wounding of the heart”. This may be true of the moral saint 
who has won his battles, but hardly of the warrior who has them still 
to win, still less of the unheroic many, who yield but a grudging ad- 
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herence to the troublesome monitor which is always thwarting them, 
and to whom it does not occur to have the compensating glow of 
righteousness. Or again (p. 15), “ When we are about to do something 
which we may or may not do we have an emotional consciousness, as 
immediate as it is involuntary, that among the motives which seem to 
contend within us, some are moral and good, some anti-moral and bad” ; 
and again on p. 39, ‘All that is necessary is that two incompatible 
impulses or opposing motives should come up together, then one or 
other of them 1s transfixed as evil and wrong”. But if this were so, 
life would be much simpler than it really is; it is one of the common 
experiences of ordinary man to be confronted by an alternative where 
the conscience refuses to give a verdict, and when —as sometimes happens 
—the judgment also declines, the experience is familiar as a very painful 
one. It is perhaps unfortunate from one point of view that writers of 
ethical treatises are generally men who have reached a high stage of 
moral development; they are apt to lose sight of the stages which they 
have left behind them, but from which most of the practical problems 
of life have to be solved. 

The real strength of the book lies in its discussion of the old question 
of the respective parts played by Reason and Feeling in the moral life, 
though even here we do not think that the author’s own position is made 
quite clear. In the earlier part of the treatise stress is laid rather upon 
the emotional than the rational aspect of conscience. Conscientious 
persons are defined as those who are “specially tender in their moral 
susceptibilities, and whose moral emotions are therefore both full and 
frequent ; their ‘‘moral impulses are stronger, and the resulting senti- 
ments of obligation have more force over their willing”’ than is the case 
with others. Itis not “fulness of moral knowledge” which characterises 
conscience, since a man’s ideas may be abundant and clear upon ethical 
subjects without his being reputed conscientious (we admit the theo- 
retical possibility, but would not such a man be a moral monster such 
as is realised only in the villain of the melodrama ?). By thus accepting 
emotional susceptibility as the main feature in conscience, the problem 
as to whether Reason as such can be a motive to action is avoided ; but 
we do not see that Mr. Robertson succeeds in differentiating his view 
from that which he calls the esthetic. He reduces the moral judgment 
to a question of feeling: ‘the judgments embodying the moral law are 
delivered either in the moral susceptibilities or moral impulses”: but 
finds the leading characteristic of conscience in the fact that these sus- 
ceptibilities and impulses tend to action, are “practical”. This is, of 
course, true ; but is it not equally true of any theory that insists on the 
esthetic rather than the rational aspect of conscience? the difficulty 
would be to find susceptibilities and impulses which did not tend to 
action. From the point of view of morality, however, it is doubtless 
important to emphasise the fact that conscience tends to have a prac- 
tical influence on life. 

But though the leading part is at first assigned to the emotional 
aspect of conscience, the rational element forces itself to the front later 
on. ‘When we analyse more minutely what takes place, we find there 
is and must ever be an inference. . . . Before every decision of will 
there is a comparison of the motive or act with a standard within the 
moral sense, and a declaration of its agreement or disagreement with it.” 
It is the immediateness of the judgment in conscience which character- 
ises it, and this, taken in connexion with its involuntariness, constitutes 
what is known as the intuitive self-certainty of its activities. This seems 
to us excellent, but when Mr. Robertson goes on to say that this means, 
that “we know good from evil with instantaneousness and certainty 
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whenever they appear together in consciousness,” he seems to us to 
ignore both the facts of daily life and the fallibility of human judgment. 
Our inferences are certainly not less liable to error because they take 
place instantaneously ; the very fact, that the intermediate steps in the 
process of judgment are lost sight of, makes this form of self-deception 
the more insidious. For the ideal of a conscientious man as held up to 
us by Mr. Robertson, the man of strong susceptibilities and emotions, 
we should like to substitute one who would take the trouble to make 
explicit the inference implicitly involved in his moral judgments, who 
could give a reason for the faith that is in him. 

The second part of this volume discusses the nature of the moral law, 
or of the “constitution ”’ of the activities of conscience, which is defined 
as “the sum of the ideas or conceptions by means of which moral 
differences are apprehended and moral demands imposed upon the will”. 
This constitution is divided into the formal and material, and a section 
is devoted to the expounding of each. After briefly summarising and 
rejecting his interpretation of Individualistic and Socialistic Hedonism 
as inadequate explanations of the formal constitution, the author pro- 
ceeds to his own theory of Humanistic Eudemonism. Here again the 
rational element asserts its pre-eminence. Natural instincts as such can- 
not formally constitute conscience ; they must be displaced to make way 
for Reason and Eudemonism: “it is the Distinctively Rational nature 
of man which is the ultimate constitution, and Humanistic Eudemonism 
which is the final end of these activities’. (For a definition and de- 
scription of Humanistic Eudemonism we refer the reader to p. 116.) 
We fail to reconcile this elevation of the Rational element to the 
supreme position with the results of the preliminary analysis, in which 
it was relegated to the background as subordinate to sensibility. It is 
true that emotion is again brought to the front in the “material con- 
stitution”. The activities of conscience are ‘due to our possession of 
a distinctively rational nature”; in the most elementary man there is 
the conception of a good higher than sense, as well as some sensibility 
to it; but to this vague notion of something which is good for man as 
man, in which the formal constitution consists, and which is the ultimate 
standard and motive of good for a man as such, must be added the 
special conception of particular goods which go to make up the material 
constitution. 

It is by this addition of a material constitution, consisting of particular 
goods, that Mr. Robertson distinguishes his theory from what he calls 
the Abstract Rationalism of Kant. Without the aid of particular goods, 
and concrete impulses and emotions, the rational element is inadequate 
to the control of the animal nature, and it needs to be reinforced by them 
before it can become operative. Here the author finds himself getting 
dangerously near to what he calls the instinctive theories; he is trying 
to steer between Scylla and Charybdis, and to redress the balance he 
falls back upon the statement (p. 141), that ‘‘ Everything special in the 
motive or impulse of duty which cannot be conceived as becoming 
universal—when circumstances and conditions, inward and outward, 
are similar—must be finally rejected”. But this is Kantianism pure 
and simple; the one Categorical Imperative, “ Act only on that maxim 
whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should become a 
universal law ”’. 

It does not seem essential, either to Mr. Robertson’s or any other 
theory of conscience, to have a special theory to prove that it is possible 
for humanity at one stage of development to act in a way of which it 
does not all approve at a later stage. However, a new set of conditions 
called pro-ethical conceptions and quasi-instinctive sensibilities are here 
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introduced to account for the phenomena of scalping and cannibalism. 
This having been done, the way is prepared for a statement of the four 
principles by means of which man is to succeed in subduing his lower 
nature, and which “ materially constitute conscience, and make it all it 
has within it the possibilities of being, and all it should be”. 

The treatise concludes with a chapter explaining the author’s reasons 
for giving the name of Dynamic Spiritualism to his theory of conscience. 


H. Denpy. 


Social Evolution. By Bensamin Kipp. London: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 
Pp. 348. 


This book attempts to review the evolution of Western society in the 
past (especially since the beginning of the Christian era, and most espe- 
cially since the time of the Reformation), and to forecast its probable 
course in the future. In Mr. Kidd’s view “the central feature of human 
history” is the influence of Religion—that is (within the time and space 
that the author is specially concerned with) the Christian Religion. 
“Human Evolution,” he holds, “is not primarily intellectual”—-it is 
certain ethical or religious qualities which make social life (in the wide 
sense of social) possible and successful, and it is those Western whites 
who are best endowed with steadfastness and altruism that lead the 
van in the march of social progress. Christianity supplies (1) ideals of 
altruism, and (2) super-rational sanctions by which men are induced to 
follow those ideals—which, in Mr. Kidd’s view, however advantageous 
to the race, are not so to the individual, and are not sanctioned by 
“Reason”. He would not agree with Hobbes that “articles of peace,” 
and submission to government, are primary dictates of Reason. 

He holds that Social Progress has been, and will be, not towards 
Socialism, but towards a condition in which there is an ever-increasing 
keenness of competition, together with an ever-increasing tendency to 
bring men generally “into the rivalry of life on terms of equality ”. 


Essai sur les Conditions et les Limites de la Certitude Logique. Par G. 
Mituavup, Docteur és Lettres, Professeur de Mathématiques spé- 
ciales au Lycée de Montpellier. Paris: Félix Alean, 1894. Pp. 287. 


Perhaps the purpose of this book could not be more clearly indicated 
in a word or two than by the following sentences from the very short 
Preface: “ We desire to show that—because of the conditions necessary 
for its recognition—logical contradiction does not authorise any affirma- 
tion beyond particular facts directly observed, and we wish to condemn 
the delusion of all those who, in the name of the Law of Contradiction, 
bring forward definite solutions of problems whose scope transcends the 
region of experience. Our method is based on the distinction (which we 
hold to be fundamental) between the elements of thought which are 
given and those which are constructed [by the mind].” By the given 
elements, Dr. Milhaud means those received through the organs of 
sense, and (apparently) mental ‘“‘images”’ of these ; Hume’s impressions 
and ideus. By the constructed elements he means Concepts, 4.¢., notions of 
groups of qualities selected and put together by the mind itself, either 
by mere abstraction from observed objects, or (it may be) by putting 
together in thought attributes which have never been perceived in 
combination. 

Dr. Milhaud holds that it is only when we use our terms to denote 
Concepts constructed by the mind at its own choice, defining the terms 
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in accordance with the connotation of those concepts, that we can apply 
the Law of Contradiction and thus have logical certainty. He considers 
that the large amount of logical certainty by which Pure Mathematics 
is distinguished, is due to the dependence of that science on definitions; 
and that in as far as it has this certainty, it is based on definitions. In 
his view, the concepts to which these definitions refer and with which 
Pure Mathematics is concerned, are of a wholly “intellectual’’ nature, 
and altogether removed from the materiality of ‘ impression’ and ‘idea’. 
Analytic Geometry needs no reference to, and indeed no thought of, 
lines or angles—a’s and b’s, x’s and y’s, detached from sense and even 
from number, are all that it requires. 

As will have appeared, Dr. Milhaud regards all “logical certainty” as 
analytic—any general statement can be known to be true only if we 
have defined our terms so as to make it so. This view, which still 
lingers on, always seems a little awkward to meet, because our thought 
can only be communicated to others by the help of language, and has 

own up in such close relationship to language that it seems peculiarly 
difficult clearly to mark the line of demarcation between them—as it is 
in all cases to separate between organ and function. If a man is living, 
he cannot be not-living, can, says Dr. Milhaud, only be logically certain if 
we have defined not-living as meaning that life is absent. But then what 
does absent mean, what does not mean, what do defined and certain mean ? 
There is something behind words to which our words refer and for the 
sake of which we use them—wne langue cannot be judged to be bien faite 
unless we view the words in relation to something beyond them. If 
all that is wanted for ‘logical certainty’ is to set out from definitions, 
and if logical certainty is so valuable as we all feel it to be—if Mathe- 
matics from its logical certainty is the ideal of Science—how is it that 
we remain unprovided with equally satisfactory constructions based on 
definitions, in other departments of Science, Physical and Moral? And 
how is it that Mathematics is in touch (as it is) with Physical Science ? 

Dr. Milhaud seems to regard the Law of Contradiction as the one 
basis and test of logical certainty. But, on the one hand, what does it 
come to after all, if its only business is in the sphere of Definition: and 
on the other hand, is there not a reason to be given for accepting this 
Law of Contradiction—namely, that it is Self-Evident ? And does not 
this reason supply us with something even more fundamental than the 
Law of Contradiction itself? So that not only the Law of Contradic- 
tion, but also every other proposition that is self-evident, is to be 
accepted. And it is just in this characteristic that the all-important 
difference between Mathematics and other Sciences is to be found. For, 
eg, it is not surely any Definition of Isesceles Triungle and of Equal 
angles at the buse that constrains us to the conviction (after having under- 
stood Euclid, i. 5) that all isosceles triangles have the angles at the base 
equal, but a perception (entirely apart from the meaning of words) of a 
necessary and inseparable connexion between the attributes equ :l-sided 
(1) and equul-angled-at-the-buse (2) in any triangle. Whatever words we 
use or don’t use, we surely feel that wherever (1) is, there (2) must 
necessarily be also. It is this and not any miraculous potency of defini- 
tion that makes the use of Mill’s ‘Methods’ superfluous in reaching 
mathematical generalisations; it is as providing a test of inseparable 
connexion that those Methods are valuable, in cases where we fail of 
direct perception of inseparability between characteristics. 

Dr. Milhaud’s whole contention is founced upon a distinction between 
two uses or aspects of words—the ‘subjective’ namely, and the ‘objec- 
tive’ (to add one more to the many burdens which that ill-used and 
used-up couple have already to bear). By the ‘subjective’ use, he 
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means the use as applied to a concept ; by an objective use, he means 
the use as applied not to our thought of a thing, but to some thing itself 
—some thing, that is, which is not a concept. It is because he holds 
that it is impossible to be sure of any inseparable connexion of attributes 
in subjects, except the artificial inseparability fixed by a definition, that 
he refuses to admit any synthetic universals; and this refusal of course 
excludes the application of the generalised statement of the Law of 
Contradiction, except to analytic propositions. But (not to mention 
that even an analytic proposition involves a synthetic principle of 
identity, that transcends experience), how can Dr. Milhaud—on his view 
—justify his own distinction between objective and subjective, between 
concepts and material things—a distinction upon which his whole theory 
depends? He seems, in fact, to cut the ground from under his own 
feet by this distinction, which must be capable of being stated in syn- 
thetic universals if it is to be worth consideration. Moreover, is not 
the Law of Contradiction itself a synthetic universal? And again, the 
line which Dr. Milhaud requires between concepts and other ideas of 
things, seems exceedingly difficult to draw or adhere to. Have we not 
‘concepts’ of everything of which we speak, have not all concepts some 
reference beyond themselves, and further, are concepts always clear and 
immutable ? And when those concepts are reached in which all the 
data of sense have been got rid of, and we are concerned with “ de pures 
constructions de lesprit,’ what is it that remains to form the content 
of the concept? Does Dr. Milhaud need reminding that Begriffe ohne 
Ansclauung sind blind ? 

We have referred chiefly to part i. of Dr. Milhaud’s Essay (Conditions 
de la Contradiction logique) and to the first two chapters of part ii. 
(which is concerned with the conditions of logical certainty in Mathe- 
matics). Chapters i. and ii. deal with Pure Mathematics (containing, 
among others, interesting sections on Function, Continuity and Limit). 
Chapter iii. (and last) discusses the réle of Mathematics in science 
generally—the conclusion on this point being, that its work is to furnish 
as perfect a language as possible. 

In the third (and concluding) part, which we have not space to con- 
sider particularly, the author examines certain current theories which 
conflict with his doctrine. 

E. E. C. J. 


Les Bases économiques de la Constitution sociale. Par ACHILLE Loria. 2me 
édition entiérement refondue et considérablement augmentee. Tra- 
duite de |’ italien sur le manuscrit original par A. Boucuarp. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1893. Pp. 430. ; 


Such is now what in its original form was an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered by Prof. Loria nine years ago at the University of Siena. 
The public demand which stimulated and nourished so great a develop- 
ment is due, the author with serene candour declares, to the ‘serene 
candour’ with which in his exposition he opposed ‘the enormities of 
contemporary morals and politics, the systematic falsification of things 
characterising modern sociology, by the sincere affirmation of truth,’ 
‘revealing what was an open secret,’ viz.: that cupidity, egoism and 
clique dominate our so-called democracies and that as for our politics 
Isis unveiled reveals ‘only a greedy and pitiless crocodile’. All were 
at least interested to hear this and all ‘the intelligent classes’—after a 
long time—will understand and accept it. 

After a little ‘wind-music’ of this kind (awakening echoes at the 
conclusion) the distinguished writer settles down to his fugue a tre voci, 
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a work in three parts of great interest and impressiveness, no longer 
new to readers of Italian, but to the larger world of those conversant 
only with French accessible in its present development for the last 
twelvemonth. It is always interesting, if not always convincing, to 
follow with sympathetic curiosity the thoroughgoing application of some 
base-idea to explain men and things, a tendency which, however much 
a stronger because a wider vision may modify it in the future, has 
characterised the philosophic mind from Thales to Loria. So it is to 
listen to a specialist magnifying his office by ascribing to his art the 

ossession of the keys to the Last (or the First) Things. So it is to 

ear an economist throwing overboard from the deck of a new Ortho- 
doxy, yet voted visionary and revolutionary, all that his orthodox prede- 
cessors and contemporaries hold sound. So it is, finally and most 
specifically, to note the aspect under which Capitalism essentially 
presents itself to the thinker of an agricultural country like Italy in 
contrast to the view taken by a manufacturing and merchant folk like 
ourselves. For all this is here. The springs of action resulting in human 
institutions are represented as determined solely, in the last resort, by the 
‘real substratum’ of economic relations. The ‘economic man’ assumes 
Titanic proportions ; we always knew he had ‘un seul instinct, un seul 
mobile . . . le désir de la richesse,’ compared to which all other passions 
are but ‘dumb actors’ in the social drama. But then he was more or 
less hypothetical. Here however he is actual and concrete: ‘the most 
diverse manifestations of social life,—morals, law, politics,—constitute 
a ‘superstructure’ of ‘non-economic connective institutions’ resting on 
the basis of the one economic motive. All this the author sets out 
under the three headings entitled, ‘The Economic Bases of Morals, of 
Law, of the Political Constitution,’ and finally in his conclusion entitled 
‘Sociology on an Economic Basis,’ insists, that it is only from this 
standpoint that sociology can attain to such scientific exactitude as 
Political Economy can show, and lose its present character of un salmi- 
gondis incohérent de connaissances hétérogenes, . . . un ramassis de toutes les 
vulgarités intellectuelles, digne et légitime arene de tous les prolétaires de la 
pensée. It is no use to try to make it other than inchoately inorganic by 
simply calling society an ‘organism,’ and refusing to show social rela- 
tions depending upon economic relations, because in an organism there 
is of necessity reciprocal reaction or interdependence. Herbert Spencer 
himself admits that he uses ‘social organism’ as a ‘figure of rhetoric’ 
only. If the term imply only that society is no artificial product to be 
made and re-made, but something that ‘growed,’ this is true and estab- 
lished. But in that organism the ‘necessary primordial organs’ are the 
economic factors. 

Hence Economics is the study of relatively ultimate principles under- 
lying all other human institutions, and its central analysis is of that 
modern embodiment and result of the desire for wealth, Capitalistic 
Property. This it reduces to ‘actual suppression of free land, got 
through exclusive appropriation of the soil and tending to bring profits 
beneath a minimum’ and so suicidally to bring about the end of capital- 
istic economy and its transformation into an ideal economy of free 
association between capitalists (‘ producers of capital’) and workers, based 
on free land-tenure. The one work for economic reform should be to 
free the soil, and the crowning work of political economy ‘in its exact 
theory of returns (revenu) will be to have established the basis of a 
scientific sociology, which will be the moral science par excellence when 
capital is in its dotage, just as law represented the culminating point of 


social science during the childhood of property '. 
C. A. Fouey. 
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Psychologie des Erkennens vom Empirischen Standpunkte. Von Goswin K. 
Upuuzs, Professor der Philosophie an der Universitit Halle. Bd. i. 
Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1893. London : 
Williams & Norgate. Pp. 289. 


This work offers, as the author states in his Preface, a theory of Con- 
sciousness and Perception based on Empirical data. The first twenty-two 
es are occupied with the consideration of the relation of Psychology to 
the other branches of philosophical discipline, especially to Pédagogik and 
Geschichtsphilosophie ; the former treating of the dawn, and the latter of 
the development of reflective Consciousness in the individual and in the 
race. The history of the development of the reflective Consciousness in 
the race is the history of philosophy; up to p. 55, our author, there- 
fore, travels over the familiar ground of the progressive phases of Greek 
speculation, reserving, however, to an appendix at the end of the work, 
p. 248, the particular doctrines enunciated by Plato and Aristotle on the 
nature and functions of the human mind. 

From pp. 55-99 the gradual discrimination of subject-consciousness 
from object-consciousness is handled. We have here the usual empirical 
presentment of the content of Consciousness, the qualities, attributes, 
and properties of things translated into the language of mind through 
the channels of the nervous system and sense-organs. Emphasis is laid 
on the tactile and joint sensations as the basis of our knowledge of the 
external world. The reiterated experience of similar objects and uniform 
sequences of events make up what we understand on the objective side 
by laws of nature, and on the subjective by the categories of thought 
(p. 72). From pp. 99-117, our author endeavours to limit and define the 
scope of his subject, Psychologie des Erkennens, the province of which 
includes the logical operations whereby the Mind cognises, recognises, 
apprehends, judges and reasons. The author is very careful to exclude 
from his subject any inquiry into the transcendental validity of his psy- 
chological data; this belongs to Metaphysic. 

In the section entitled ‘‘ Equivocal meaning of the word Conscious- 
ness,” Prof. Uphues struggles strenuously to define Consciousness in 
terms of something different from itself. We need hardly say that in 
this attempt he is not very successful. Consciousness is a phenomenon 
sui generis and all he can say is,—‘‘ An act of Consciousness is an event 
of which we are conscious” (p. 127), or again,—‘“ Consciousness is the 
specific characteristic of an act of consciousness”. The ultimate ele- 
ments of Consciousness seem, however, according to Prof. Uphues, to be 
of the nature of feeling, Desire, and Aversion (p. 130). The bond by which 
the grouping of mental states is effected is regarded as an unanalysable 
fact. A present state of consciousness contains some residium of, or 
rather reference to, past states, and through this reference past states 
are recalled. How, we know not, nor does Prof. Uphues seem to venture 
on any physical hypothesis. 

From pp. 157-185, the processes and phenomena of Perception are de- 
scribed. Perception and Reflexion have this in common that each is an 
act and an object at the same time; the act, however, is not distinguish- 
able from the object. The object of reflexion is a state of consciousness ; 
the object of perception is something transcending consciousness. The 
reader must beware of Prof. Uphues’ use of the word Transcendent, 
which with him simply means anything out of Consciousness. Our 
author adopts the doctrine of local signs in his analysis of perception, 
but he does not seem in favour of the theory which accepts the con- 
sciousness of effort or activity as the basis of objective knowledge. In 
fact he repeatedly and emphatically rejects this theory as being only a 
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survival of the obsolete Animismus of the past. The conception of 
Activity, he asserts, is given to consciousness not by it. In this con- 
nexion the reader would do well to consider the subtle observations of 
Prof. Uphues on the meaning of the word ‘ Kraft’ (see pp. 62, 63). 

Prof. Uphues asks on p. 208, What do we understand by the word 
Extension? He replies that it is a sum of homogeneous, contempo- 
raneous, reciprocally connected, but independent parts which are pre- 
sented as sensations. These parts, he adds, are only geometrical points 
and not things, and can only be individualised when brought into rela- 
tion to other objects. To many English readers the explanations in 
this work of the so-called theories of Projection, Relativity and Objec- 
tivity will be found most novel and interesting. They are, however, too 
close and subtle for brief summarisation. 

In fact the entire treatise is somewhat too densely packed with super- 
subtle reasoning and nice distinctions. There is a lack also of illustra- 
tion, so that the bewildered student finds himself in a perfect psycho- 
logical jungle, where, as the Germans say, ‘the forest is hidden by the 
trees”. Our author adopts a very convenient method of arrangement 
by keeping his purely expository matter quite separate from the contro- 
versial, the latter being relegated to Notes appended to each section. 


T. W. Levin. 


Der Entwicklungsgang der Kantischen Ethik bis zur Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft. Von FRIEDRICH WILHELM FOrstER, Dr. Phil. Berlin: 
Mayer & Miiller, 1894. London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. 106. 


In the most representative and matured ethical writings of Kant he 
always appears as the strenuous upholder of the independent and a priori 
character of the moral maxims and sanctions of human conduct. From 
some of his unpublished writings, however, in the possession of Dr. 
Benno Erdmann, to which the author of the present essay has had 
access, and which embody the earlier ethical speculations of Kant from 
1762 to 1765, it would seem that he by no means held, at the com- 
mencement of his speculations, the same uncompromising « priori 
attitude which he consistently maintained in his subsequent writings. 
The author of the present essay sets himself the task of determining the 
influences by which Kant had been led to adopt and then to change his 
ethical views. At the beginning of his philosophical career Kant had to 
decide between moral principles differing as widely as those of Wolf on 
the one hand and Rousseau on the other; and although naturally pre- 
judiced in favour of his teacher Wolf, Kant seems to have been also 
very powerfully attracted by the English Empirical School, Shaftesbury, 
Hume and Hutcheson, as well as by the ultra-sentimental J. J. Rousseau 
(pp. 6-12). It was from Ronsseau, as Dr. Forster thinks, that Kant 
derived his ethical method, viz., to determine accurately the nature of 
man and thence to infer the nature of his duty, ie, what manner of 
conduct shall best express his purest nature. Dr. Firster then proceeds 
to compare the possible intiuence of Shaftesbury with that of Rousseau 
on Kant. Shaftesbury inspired him with enthusiasm for moral beauty, 
Rousseau with enthusiasm for humanity. In one of Kant’s earliest 
works, The Foundations of Nuturul Theology, he emphasises the ground 
of Moral Obligation as the central problem of Ethies—the principle 
which appeared in his later works as the familiar Categorical Impera- 
tive. But Rousseau had found the ground of Moral Obligation to be 
the resultant expression of the feelings and impulses of all the rest of 
humanity. Moral Obligation is but the social instinct. 
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The greater part of this essay, then, is devoted to tracing the gradual 
evolution of the social instinctive impulse into the stringent Categorical 
Imperative issuing its behests without any reference to Pleasure or Pain. 


T. W. Levin. 


Metuphysik. Bd. i. Erkenntnisstheorie. Von F. Eruarpr. Leipzig, 1894. 
Pp. x., 642. 


Although announcing itself as the first part of a metaphysical system, 
this volume forms a work complete in itself dealing with the problem of 
cognition. The author, who tells us that he has been influenced far 
more by Kant than by any other philosopher, accepts the a priori origin 
and ideal character of space and time, but altogether rejects the system 
of categories as a subjective contribution to knowledge and as applicable 
to phenomena only. On the contrary he holds that causality is a notion 
derived from experience and applicable to things in themselves but not 
to phenomena. Thus he is no agnostic but a thoroughgoing believer in 
the existence and cognoscibility of a real world outside ourselves, and 
also, notwithstanding the ideality of time, a believer in the reality of 
the psychic processes. About two-thirds of the volume are occupied 
with an argument for the ideality of space and time far more elaborate 
than has been offered by any previous thinker. A word of praise must 
be given to the clearness and simplicity of Herr Erhardt’s style. Critical 
notice will follow. 


Le Basi della Psicologiu e della Biologia secondo il Rosmini, considerate in 
rapporto ai risultati della scienza moderna. By F. de Sarto. Roma: 
Tipografia Terme Diocleziane, 1893. Pp. ix., 175. 


Prior to setting forth his analysis of the Rosminian philosophy, the 
author devotes a ‘ dedicatory preface’ of several pages, addressed to Prof. 
Luigi Ferri, giving his own ‘creed’ respecting the nature and functions of 
philosophy and its relation to science. No one more than Rosmini has 
pointed out the importance of science and philosophy, and recognised their 
mutual dependence and solidarity. It is not sufficiently recognised that 
philosophy is not merely a series of arbitrary fictions of the imagination, 
but, as distinguished from the segmentary, purely intellectual work of 
the particular sciences, may be regarded as the reaction or response of 
the whole man, of man as feeling and willing, as well as knowing, con- 
fronted with the Datum of the universe. Man’s emotional needs and 
the aspirations and tendencies of his will are just as real as the phe- 
nomena of the intellect, and philosophy, in taking account, as science 
does not, of the former, is not thereby reduced to a Poetry of the Ideal, 
for poetry, as Fouillée has remarked, while free in substance is bound as 
to form, but metaphysic is free in form, but bound in substance. ‘The in- 
tellectual work of philosophy is to synthesise and integrate the results 
of the sciences and resolve their import into higher conceptions. Its 
method may be mainly speculative, in the sense of hypothetical; and 
what science is not more or less so? (It is possibly significant that 
here no mention is made of the part played by verification in scientific 
hypothesis and induction.) The inquiries of science have no meaning 
apart from the wider inquiries of philosophy, but these are now no 
longer such as, What is the universe ? but rather, How is the universe 
felt, thought, willed by human consciousness? This and all other 
changes in philosophy are the results of change and progress in science. 
And taking account of man’s inmost being, the Jndividwum ineffabile of the 
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scholastics, it inevitably in the mouth of each thinker assumes so 
ersonal an expression, that the day of philosophic unison will be the 

t day of philosophy. Nevertheless the day for rounded-off systems of 
philosophy is past. The Real is too rich to be contained in formule 
and schemata, and scientific progress has made philosophy fearful of 
dogmatising. A philosophy can only be an epochal growth like a language 
or amythus. And it must cultivate a more subjective standpoint. For 
an objective concept like force or pure energy, we must substitute 
‘interiority,’ spontaneity, subjectivity, psychic force or Ferri’s dynam- 
ism. Each one must cease to don a system like a cloak, but must 
philosophise from his own inmost personality. Finally, philosophy is 
divided into three heads: (1) Psychology (mental analysis); (2) Formal 
Logic and Critique of Knowledge, also Ethics; (8) Cosmology, also 
Xstheties and Teleology. 

Rosmini’s ideas are then set out (part i.), and applied (part ii.) to 
the results of modern science. For his theory of Feeling it is claimed 
that as ‘spontaneity and as suggestive activity’ it explains philosophi- 
cally the phenomena of generation and heredity. 


Om Francis Bacons Filosofi Med Strskild Hansyn Till Det Etiska Proble- 
met. Erramm LitsEgvist. Upsala: hos Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 
1894. Pp. v., 365. 


The treatment of Bacon’s ethical theory takes up relatively less space 
than the author originally intended it should, as it was found necessary 
to subject Bacon’s general philosophical theory, and especially his doc- 
trine of method, to a more detailed discussion, on account both of the 
uncertainty in the commentator’s views regarding them, and of their 
relation to the Ethical theory itself. The first half of the book is 
devoted to a careful and detailed summary of Bacon’s philosophical 
views, as given in the Novum Urganum, the Advancement, and the De 
Augmentis, while the Essays are used to illustrate his ethical standpoint ; 
the remaining half subjects these views to an exhaustive criticism. 

Among general traits emphasis is laid on the thoroughly practical 
character of Bacon’s philosophy, shown in Ethics for example by his 
rejection of the Summum Bonum as belonging to the sphere of religion, 
and by his faith in the aurea mediocritas, and in the utility of the indi- 
vidual as the ethical standard. A further trait is the dualism of aim 
and starting-point, in other words of universal and particular, which 
runs through the whole of his philosophy, and introduces inconsistency 
into every part. He hopes to attain a universal science, Philosophia, but 
starts from a basis of unrelated particulars, the Historia Naturalis, which 
could never justify the hope. The one element is the rationalistic, traced 
back through Scholasticism to Plato and Aristotle, the other the em- 
pirical or genetic,--the essentially ‘modern’ element in Bacon,-—in 
which, according to Liljeqvist, lies the true bent of his genius (not in 
the rationalistic, as Heussler supposes), and through which he is the 
forerunner of Hobbes and Locke. The dualism makes itself felt in the 
method which claims to be inductive, but is really analysis, or abstrac- 
tion (Sigwart), and in the fact that the method and doctrine of Forms 
mutually involve one another (consider the Termini Inquisitionis), so that 
no beginning is possible. In the doctrine of Forms, the discussion of 
which is one of the most interesting parts of the book (pp. 214-251), the 
universal element is represented by the theory of the Form as causa 
formalis, essentia, divine mentis idea, the atomistic or naturalistic by the 
definition of the Form as a lez, that is, a formula for the corpuscular 
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motion to which a simple nature corresponds. When the Form is the 
notion, the causa formals, there can, of course, be no question of plurality 
of causes. Distinctly valuable is the author’s treatment of the materia 
prima (230-241 v. De Principtis) and the importance he assigns to it, as 
forming, together with the simple natures, one of the elements of things. 
There are reminiscences of Aristotle in this doctrine also, but on the 
whole it expresses the fundamental materialism in Bacon’s philosophy. 
The materia primu is found to consist of corpuscular atoms, determined 
only in regard to quantity, other determinations being indifferent to 
them. (Hence the possibility of transposing simple natures from one 
body to another.) On p. 240 the author puts forward a shrewd conjec- 
ture that the much-debated Fons Emanationis (Nov. Org., ii., 4) is just 
this materia prima. 

Important are also the discussions of the affectus (316 ff.), of Bacon’s 
individualistic views in the theory of the State (829 ff), and of the 
influence on Bacon of Machiavelli (esp. 344 ff.), which is claimed to 
have been much greater than is usually supposed. The work should 
be for Swedish students a valuable guide through the Baconian 
maze. 


RECEIVED also :— 


A.C. Fraser, Locke’s Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press, 1894, 2 vols., pp. exi., 5385 and 495. 
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Williams & Norgate, 1894, pp. xix., 639. 
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IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS, ETC. 


In the INTERNATIONAL JouURNAL OF Eruics for April Mr. F. H. Bradley 
makes some stirring—and rather disturbing—‘ Remarks on Punishment,’ 
or rather on ‘ethical surgery,’ the proper substitute for punishment in 
a society that has learnt the lesson of Darwinism. He advocates a 
return from Christian ideas on the sacredness of human life to Hellenic 
ideas. Mr. H. C. Lea traces the history of the doctrine of ‘ Occult 
Compensation ’—the moral right to steal what is due to one—in medieval 
and modern “moral theology’: his statements appear to constitute a 
serious indictment against modern Catholic casuistry. Mr. Bosanquet 


. endeavours to esiablish ‘The Reality of the General Will’: he identifies 


‘the general will of any community with the whole working system of 
dominant ideas which determines the places and functions of its members, 
and of the community as a whole among other communities” ; but not 
(1) with “the decision of a community by vote upon any single issue,” 
nor (2) “with public opinion, considered as a set of judgments which 
form the currently expressed reflexion upon the course of affairs”. These 
negatives leave the method of determining the general will for practical 
purposes somewhat obscure. Prof. E. B. Andrews writes on ‘ The Com- 
bination of Capital’: his conclusions are that the “monopolistic form of 
industrial organisation” is rapidly prevailing; that its prevalence is 
highly dangerous ; that it may, however, bring to society “immense net 
advantages economically,” but only on the condition of men’s moral 
improvement. Archbishop Satolli replies to Prof. Mariano’s article in 
the January number on ‘Italy and the Papacy’. There is also an inter- 
esting discussion between Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. Adler on 
‘The Relation of Ethical Culture to Religion and Philosophy’: a reply 
by Mr. J. S. Mackenzie tothe criticisms of Mr. Stout: and a “personal 
explanation” by Mr. F. H. Bradley with regard to his attitude towards 
Hedonism, which is now less antagonistic than it was seventeen years 
ago. “Indeed,” he says, “I sometimes fancy that I might end on terms 
of friendship with Hedonism.” 


THE PsycHoLoeicaL Review.—Vol. i., No. 2. G. S. Fullerton—The 
Psychological Standpoint. [Plea for the natural-science standpoint in 
psychology. Appreciation and criticism of James’ practice and theory.] 
J. Royce—The Case of John Bunyan, ii. [Continuation of analysis of 
Bunyan’s mentality in terms of insistent ideas.] J. Jastrow—Com- 
munity and Association of Ideas: a Statistical Study. [The first 
five associations found in 69 lists of words, containing in all 3262 
words. Curves showing the relation of community of ideas to the 
“distance” in associated words from the original, suggesting word. The 
proportion of different and once-used words increases as the associations 
proceed.] C. 8. Dolley and J. McK. Cattell—On Reaction-times and the 
Velocity of the Nervous Impulse. [The velocity in the plain nerve can- 
not be determined by differences in reaction-time. But the experiments 
indicate a much greater rate than the accepted 380m. per 1”. The study 
of reaction-time is useful in physiology and psychology, and leads to prac- 
tical applications in medicine and pedagogy.] Discussions: C. L. Frank- 
lin—Colour-sensation Theory. [Reply to Sanford’s criticism, Psych. Review, 
i, pp. 97 ff.] G. H. Mead—Herr Lasswitz on Energy and Epistemology. 
Psychological Literature. Notes. Vol.i, No. 8. A.'T. Ormond—Free- 
dom and Psychogenesis. [Freedom is identified with self-activity and 
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construed teleologically.] J. Royce—The Case of John Bunyan, iii. 
Concluding and perhaps most controvertible part of this analysis. Very 
Pedy summarised, the author’s theory is as follows: (1) Sensitive, 

‘somewhat burdened nervous constitution, though no serious hereditary 
weakness. (2) Childhood: frequent nocturnal and diurnal terrors of the 
familiar kind. (3) Youth (marriage, poverty, religious anxiety): insistent 
conscientious fears, followed by abnormal habitual doubts and questionings. 
(4) Manhood (neurasthenic) : highly systematised mass of insistent and 
painful motor speech-functions, with more fears, doubts and question- 
ings. Persists; remits; contents of insistent ideas change; crisis, 
resulting in secondary melancholic depression, benign, and ending in 
removal of the systematised insistent impulses. Self-imposed mental 
regimen prevents serious relapse.] H. M. Stanley—A Study of Fear as 
Primitive Emotion. ['The first emotion was probably painful. How did 
it arise? Simple primary cognition arises from pain ; in later forms 
cognition conveys impression of the object’s pleasure-pain quality. The 
answer must be in terms of analysis of the way in which representation 
is built up. Association and memory? Rather the succession: pain, 
cognition of object, cognition of pain, cognition of pain-agency of object. 
In this way every cognition comes to imply representation of feeling 
value.—An original, though not always very clearly worded article.] J. H. 
Hyslop—Experiments in Space Perception, i. [Test of the muscular and 
motor elements affecting the problem of space perception, first as regards 
the perception of magnitude. | Magnitude varies with degree of conver- 
gence. If two circles are stereoscopically combined, all three resultants are 
smaller than the originals, in proportion to the distance between them ; the 
central circle the smallest. This cannot be ascribed to pupillar contrac- 
tion, or to modification of the lens, or to the functions constituting con- 
vergence,—unless the binocular fusion with its nearer localisation requires 
more effort than the monocular localisation? Then, reduction of the 
external circles = contraction of lens; greater reduction of central circles 
= this + binocular tension (of convergence and fusion). Confirmation of 
this by ‘negative’ combination of circles. Proof of modification of mag- 
nitude with convergence. Further experiments, however, show that the 
greatest central diminution is connected with fusion ; the less, external 
diminution with the general convergent condition. The influence of 
contraction of the lens is ruled out.] J. M. Baldwin—Personality- 
suggestion. [Stimulations to activity got by the child from persons 
have four stages : (1) bare distinction of persons from things ; (2) sense 
of irregularity of behaviour, germ of sense of agency ; (3) vague distinc- 
tion of personal character ; (4) after sense of own subject-agency by 
imitation, social feeling.] Shorter contributions—W. O. Krohn—Sensa- 
tion-areas and Movement. E. W. Scripture—Adjustment of Simple 
Psychological Measurements. Discussion. A. H. Lloyd—Judgment as 
‘the Collective becoming Abstract’. Psychological Literature. [James 
on Ladd, Miinsterberg on Kiilpe.] Notes. 


Tue REview.—Vol. iii, No.2. J. H. Hyslop—Some 
Anomalies in Logic. [Logic is perpetually qualifying its formule. Ius- 
tration by reference to the theory of Opposition. Supplementing of its 
ordinary canons by five new rules.] Brother Chrysostom—The theistic 
Argument of St. Thomas. [An exposition, in terms of Aristotelianism. 
Unceritical.] H. Haldar—Green and his Critics. [A plea for remodelled 
Hegelianism, in place of Kantian epistemology.] E.Adickes —Bibliography 
of Writings by and on Kant which have appeared in Germany up to the 
end of 1887, vi. Discussions: E. B. Titchener—The Psychology of 
“Relation”. J. E. Creighton—Modern Psychology and Theories of 
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Knowledge. [Both papers urge the separation of psychology from logic 
and (or “‘or”) epistemology.] Reviews of Books. Vol. iii., No. 3. J. P. 
Gordy—The Test of Belief. [‘ Whatever we are asked to believe ought 
to be a necessary truth, or an ultimate belief—a belief having the 
characteristics of being assumed through a natural tendency, and of 
not being interfered with by experience, or an hypothesis that explains 
all the pertinent facts and that takes its place easily and naturally 
among our other beliefs.” Exposition and refutation of possible ob. 
a) J. Seth—Are we ‘Conscious Automata’? [Examination 
of parallelism (Clifford, Huxley). The law of the conservation of 
energy fails us before we reach consciousness, 2.e., in the organism. 
Yet psychophysical control need not, any more than physiological, abro- 
gate physical causation (Burdon Sanderson, Lodge). Agnosticism 
holds the field on the question of the relation of mind to body (Hume) ; 
but the ignoramus is not an ignorabimus.| N. Wilde—Kant’s Relation to 
Utilitarianism. [‘ Kant is opposed to utility not as the end of conduct, 
but as the motive to conduct.”] E. Adickes—German Kantian Biblio. 
graphy, vii. Discussions: J. Dewey—The Ego as Cause. [Is there any 
conception of freedom of will (in the libertarian sense) which does not 
come in the end to the old-fashioned doctrine of a freedom of indiffer- 
ence ?] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New 


Books. Notes. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE.— May, 1894. Durkheim—Les régles de la 
méthode sociologique (1re article). [Social facts must be considered as 
‘things,’ ze, as having objectivity, externality. Since the knowledge 
of ‘things’ is given through sensation, it is on sensation and not on 
conception that sociology must rest. To avoid the subjectivity of 
sensation, the social facts must be selected where they present most 
consolidation and in consequence are more susceptible of objective 
representation.] Rauh—Le Sentiment et l’analyse. [A psychological 
study of the different effects of analysis—i.e., introspection—on feeling. ] 
L. Weber—Sur les diverses acceptions du mot Loi dans les sciences et 
en metaphysique. [An important article. In his treatment of scientific 
law, M. Weber exhibits the reaction against the ordinary scientific 
tendency to regard the laws of phenomena as more real than the 
phenomena. I. Scientific law means ‘constant and necessary relation 
between phenomena”. Relation = co-existence in thought; constancy 
of relation implies integral repetition of phenomena. The end of science 
is not truth but practice. The necessity of a particular law arises only 
from its dependence on a larger hypothesis. The necessity of physical 
law in general has no evidence except the practical decision to treat 
external experience, our only instrument, as an infallible instrument. 
II. Metaphysical laws are either the Subjective laws or rules of method, 
which express the conditions of systematised thought and may be re- 
duced to the rational principles of identity and sufficient reason, or else 
objective laws referring to existence in general,—-as the laws of causality, 
finality, &c. The first are laws in the most nearly absolute sense of the 
term, but express, not relations, but the reality of thought itself. The 
second can be maintained only, as appears on analysis, by virtue of 
imperfect definitions. “The physical law expresses, above all, the con- 
stancy of a relation. The objective metaphysical law supposes (feint) 
the constancy of a relation, but the metaphysical domain is too great 
to permit the exact definition of universal relations which shall remain 
constant from one point of it to another.”] Notes et Discussions. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE StUDIEN.—Bd. ix., Heft 4. A. Kirschmann—Die 
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Parallaxe des indirecten Sehens und die spaltférmigen Pupillen der 
Katze: mit 7 Figuren. [The parallax of indirect vision (incongruence 
between visual angle and angle of rotation) is of considerable magni- 
tude. When there is alteration of accommodation, or of movement of 
eye or object, it conditions alteration in the relative positions of retinal 
projections. This has a uniform and univocal relation to the third 
dimension, and is probably concerned in the origin of the monocular 
depth-perception. Hence we can speak of a third (depth) system of 
local-signs, beside the intensive and qualitative (areal) local-signs. The 
parallax of indirect and that of binocular vision have similar functions. 
Secondary aids to the depth-perception (width of pupil, dispersion- 
circles). Explanation of the pupillary reaction in movements of accom- 
modation and convergence, and of the form and function of the pupil in 
the eyes of certain animals.] W. Wundt—Akustische Versuche an einer 
labyrinthlosen Taube. [Experiments on a bird, whose labyrinth had 
been extirpated by Ewald. Proof of true hearing. Of. Phil. Stud., viii., 
641 ff] F. Kiesow—Ueber die Wirkung des Cocain und der Gym- 
nemasiure auf die Schleimhaut der Zunge und des Mundraumes. [Ex- 
ploration of the buccal cavity with cocaine (general anesthetic) and the 
acid obtained from the leaves of Gymnema silvestre (which is known to 
destroy the sensation of sweet). Results: (1) cocaine ; for touch, great 
differences at different parts; for temperature, no alteration of sensi- 
bility (?); for taste, salt and acid are true tastes, like sweet and bitter. 
(2) Gymnema ; touch and temperature, no effect ; for taste, it influences 
sweet much as cocaine influences bitter, but there is no resemblance 
between its effect on bitter and that of cocaine on sweet. Further 
results will be published later.] C. Radulescu-Motru—Zur Entwickelung 
von Kant’s Theorie der Naturcausalitit, ii., 3. [(1) The concept of cause 
in Kant’s pre-critical period ; Stahl and the animistic theory of life ; 
the problem of the unity of thought. (2) Kant’s system: time and 
space ; Kant’s relation to Newton ; knowledge by concepts; theory of 
the objective judgment ; the Bewusstsein wiberhaupt and the system of 
pure natural science. (3) Function of thought in the judgment ; theory of 
pure concepts of the understanding ; scientific experience, and experience 
according to the form of thought. (4) Schematism of the pure concepts 
of the understanding ; time as the medium of synthetic judgments ; 
time in Kant and the explanatory natural sciences. (5) Pure mathe- 
matics and pure physics; did Kant presuppose the concept of 
mathematical function ? Mechanical causation, and the definition of 
causality in the Critique. (6) Scientific method in the historical treat- 
ment of Kant’s a prior’; rationalistic and empiristic ‘consciousness ” ; 
theory of the single individual consciousness ; Kant’s idealistic system, 
and its place in the history of philosophy.] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsyCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. — 
Bd. vi, Heft 6. A. Meinong—Beitriige zur Theorie der psychischen 
Analyse, ii. Na sais and characteristic results of analysis. Successive 
analysis.] _M. Tscherning—Die monochromatischen Aberrationen des 
menschlichen Auges: mit 12 Figuren. [Examination of an astigmatic 
eye, simply myopic over its lower half, and having a complex myopic 
astigmatism in the upper. The aberroscope.] E. W. Scripture-—Ueber 
die Aenderungsempfindlichkeit. [Attention is called to the existence, 
beside discriminative sensibility, of the velocity. and acceleration- 
sensibilities.] C. Ziem—Geschichtliche Notiz iiber den Fiicher im Auge 
der Vogel. Litteraturbericht. Namenregister. Inhaltsverzeichnis. Bd. 
vii., Heft 1. K.L. Schaefer—Funktion und Funktionsentwickelung der 
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Bogenginge. [The first appearance of rotatory vertigo coincides in time 
with the completion of the development of the canals. Experiments on 
frog larve.] H. Zwaardemaker—Der Umfang des Gehors in den verschie- 
denen Lebensjahren. [In old age the range is ten, in youth eleven octaves. ] 
J. Hoppe—Studie zur Erklirung gewisser Scheinbewegungen. [Apparent 
movement after arrest of actual movement is in essential a matter of 
after-images of movement. Changes of form are due partly to the influ- 
ence of things really seen, partly to that of after-images of previous 
phases of movement. The idea of apparent movement emanates from 
parts of the retina greatly fatigued by fixation of the actual movement.] 
Besprechungen. [Edinger on the Literature of Neural Anatomy for 
1892. Breuer on Ewald’s Nervus Octavus.]  Litteraturbericht. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MOoNAtTSHEFTE.—Bd. xxx., Heft 1 und 2 W. 
Schuppe-—Die natiivliche Weltansicht. [Consciousness is always con- 
scious of some object or content, and apart from its object or content, 
it is a meaningless abstraction. What we mean by living activity 
(lebendige Thitigkeit) is nothing more than the various modes of 
consciousness in their essential relation to an object.] B. Erdmann— 
Theorie der 'l'ypen-Eintheilungen. [Discusses the various methods of 
logical division, where the boundary lines between one group and another 
are not rigid. In the biological sciences, morphological, genealogical, 
and representative Types are distinguished and described. Finally the 
question whether such Types are to be regarded as ideal or real, is 
discussed. They are maintained to be real, inasmuch as the classifi- 
cation founded on them is not arbitrary. But all attempts to invest 
them with reality from a teleological point of view are pronounced to 
be unscientific.] Julius Duboe—In Sachen der Trieblehre. K. Vor- 
linder—Ein bisher noch wnentdeckter Zusammenhang Kants mit 
Schiller. Recensionen, 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
gang xviii., Heft 2. R. Avenarius— Bermerkungen zum Begriff des Gegen- 
standes der Psychologie (Erster Artikel). {Argues against the ‘intro- 
jection’ fallacy. The data of Psychology always express the relation of 
the subject to his environment. They are never purely subjective facts. | 
W. Jerusalem—Glaube und Urtheil. [In judging we convert presentive 
content into our own intellectual possession, by moulding and articulating 
it by a procedure analogous to our own voluntary actions. In so doing 
we objectify the process, and in this objectifying function of judgment are 
contained the germs out of which belief and the conception of truth are 
afterwards evolved. ‘The conception of truth presupposes experience of 
error.] J. Petzoldt—Hiniges zur Grundlegung der Sittenlehre (3 
Artikel). [Further exposition of the tendency to stable equilibrium as 
a law of the nervous system. This principle is applied to determine 
the ideal state to which social progress tends. A good article.| | An- 
zeigen, &c. 


REVUE DE METApHYSIQUE EY DE MoraLte.—March, 1894. Evellin— 
La divisibilité dans la grandeur: grandeur et nombre. G. Remacle.— 
La valeur positive de la psychologie. Criton—Deuxitme dialogue 
philosophique entre Eudoxe et Ariste. Discussions, Xe. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES J AHRBUCH.—Bd. viii., Heft 2. A. Linsmeier, S.J.— 
Sind die chemisch-physicalischen Atome nur eine Fiction ? [The writer, 
taking chemico-physical atoms, or molecules, as counter-distinguished 
from philosophical or ultimate atoms, compares the theory of their real 
existence with that of the Copernican hypothesis in about 1616; and 
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concludes, against those who regard them only as a convenient fiction, 
that the two cases are quite parallel, both theories having equal charac- 
teristics of truth.] Pfeifer—Widerstreiten die Wunder den naturgeset- 
zen, &c. (Conclusion.) [Every law of nature either is a petitio princtpit 
(assuming that God cannot or will not act by Himself in a given case), 
or it is not contradicted in the case in which He might hus act. A 
body sinks in the water, if not upheld by some force; such is the law: 
Christ walking on the sea, sustained by Divine force, is no exception to 
the law. A dead man never rises again, 7f a Power be not put forth 
that can reverse the death-process. The law is conditional; if we 
make it absolute, we beg the question.] Nassen—Ueber den Platonischen 
Gottesbegriff. [Aristotle, the acute thinker, fell short of Plato, the deep 
thinker, in the doctrinal conception of a Deity. The latter had a real 
theological system, though he did not live to complete it. Dim and vague 
with earlier philosophers, this idea was first theoretically and practically 
developed by Socrates. Plato, from the high standpoint of morality, 
which is impossible without a God, sets about proving His existence.] 
Bahlmann, S.J.—Der Grundplan der menschlichen Wissenschaft. 
(Conclusion.) [Logic, as a practical science, should teach us to 
enrich our mind with ideas, to use our senses, our imagination, our 
memory, and to co-ordinate our mental wealth into a whole: its scope 
being thus much wider than dialectic or noétic. Ethics, teaching us how 
to direct the will aright, ought, above all, to take up and apply the much 
neglected study of the temperaments, which are of the highest import- 
ance. In Aisthetics, the two points are (a) how to discern, and (b) how 
to create the Beautiful. Rules can only be given under the former head ; 
but they indirectly aid the latter. The useful arts, applications of 
abstract sciences, differ only by the application, which to learn requires 
knowledge of the nature of history. The preceding classification is 
logical; but the writer also gives an ontological classification of all 
human cognition, and a summary of the whole.] Baeumker—Hand- 
schriftliches an den Werken des Alanus. (Conclusion.) [The Lilienfeld 
MS. 144, f. 92>-102*, and the Bibl. Nationale 6552, f. 62*-69*, contain a 
work De IJntelligentiis, the former with Alunus, the latter anonymous. 
Intrinsic proofs show that the writer was not Alanus, but a French or 
Spanish scholastic of about the middle of the thirteenth century, much 
influenced by Neo-Platonism and the Kabbalah. In No. 831 (between 
ff. 29 and 80) of the Amplonian Library, Erfurt, the writer has discovered 
a copy of fifty-nine rhymed Latin verses, which he gives to the public. 
They are entitled Alani Apocalypsis, but are not by him.] Recensionen, &e. 


Rivista F. Passamonti— 
Morale Cristiana e morale Stoica. [Apropos of the work by 8. Talamo, 
Le origint del Cristianesimo e il pensiero Stoico.| G. Velardita—La Delin- 
quenza nata. [The writer advocates the theory of free-will and moral 
responsibility and gives an antagonistic criticism of the views of Poletti, 
Lombroso and others.}| A. Martinazzoli—Intorno al De Methodo di 
J. Aconzio. [Gives a brief account of the De Methodo with a view 
of showing that only in its superficial aspect and external form can it 
be looked upon as in any way an anticipation of Descartes.] May-June. 
C. Cantoni—Una polemica in Francia sull’ insegnamento della Filosophia 
nei Licei. [A résumé of the rather interesting controversy in the Revue 
Bleue, raised by M. F. Vand¢érem.] Pasquale d’Ercole—Carlo Lodoico 
Michelet et l’Hegelianismo. [Mainly biographical.] Vittorio Benini— 
La morale ed il diritto Secondo Erberto Spencer. Bibliographia, &e. 


] 
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X.—NOTES. 


A LOGICAL PARADOX. 
By Lewis CaRRo.t. 


“ What, nothing to do?” said Uncle Jim. “Then come along with me 
— to Allen’s. And you can just take a turn while I get myself 

ved.” 

“ All right,” said Uncle Joe. ‘‘ And the Cub had better come too, I 
suppose ?” 

The “ Cub” was me, as the reader will perhaps have guessed for him- 
self. I’m turned fifteen—more than three months ago; but there’s no 
sort of use in mentioning that to Uncle Joe: he’d only say ‘“ Go to your 
cubbicle, little boy!” or ‘‘ Then I suppose you can do cubbic equations ? ” 
or some equally vile pun. He asked me yesterday to give him an in- 
stance of a Proposition in A. And I said “ All uncles make vile puns”. 
And I don’t think he liked it. However, that’s neither here nor there. 
I was glad enough to go. I do love hearing those uncles of mine ‘“ chop 
logic,” as they call it; and they’re desperate hands at it, J can tell you! 

“That is not a logical inference from my remark,” said Uncle Jim. 

“ Never said it was,” said Uncle Joe: “it’s a Reductio ad Absurdum”. 

“ An Illicit Process of the Minor !” chuckled Uncle Jim. 

That’s the sort of way they always go on, whenever I’m with them. 
As if there was any fun in calling me a Minor! 

After a bit, Uncle Jim began again, just as we came in sight of the 
barber’s. “I only hope Carr will be at home,” he said. “ Brown’s so 
clumsy. And Allen’s hand has been shaky ever since he had that fever.” 

“ Carr’s certain to be in,” said Uncle Joe. 

“T’'ll bet you sixpence he isn’t!” said I. : 

“ Keep your bets for your betters,” said Uncle Joe. ‘I mean ’’—-he 
hurried on, seeing by the grin on my face what a slip he’d made—‘“ I 
mean that I can prove it, logically. It isn’t a matter of chance.” 

“ Prove it logically!” sneered Uncle Jim. “ Fire away, then! I defy 
you to do it!” 

“ For the sake of argument,” Uncle Joe began, ‘“ let us assume Carr to 
be out. And let us see what that assumption would lead to. I’m going 
to do this by Reduction ad Absurdum.” 

“Of course you are!” growled Uncle Jim. “ Never knew any argu- 
ment of yours that didn’t end in some absurdity or other!” 

“ Unprovoked by your unmanly taunts,” said Uncle Joe in a lofty 
tone, ‘“‘I proceed. Carr being out, you will grant that, if Allen is also 
out, Brown must be at home ?”’ 

“What’s the good of his being at home?” said Uncle Jim. “I don’t 
want Brown to shave me! He’s too clumsy.” 

“ Patience is one of those inestimable qualities——” Uncle Joe was 
beginning ; but Uncle Jim cut him off short. 

“ Argue!” he said. “ Don’t moralise !” 

“Well, but do you grant it?’’ Uncle Joe persisted. ‘“ Do you grant 
me that, if Carr is out, it follows that if Allen is out Brown must be in?” 

“ Of course he must,” said Uncle Jim; “or there’d be nobody to mind 
the shop.” 
“We see, then, that the absence of Carr brings into play a certain 
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Hypothetical, whose protasis is ‘Allen is out,’ and whose apodosis is 
‘Brown is in’. And we see that, so long as Carr remains out, this 
Hypothetical remains in force ?” 

“Well, suppose it does. What then?” said Uncle Jim. 

“You will also grant me that the truth of a Hypothetical —I mean its 
validity as a logical seqguence—does not in the least depend on its protasis 
being actually true, nor even on its being possible. The Hypothetical ‘ If 
you were to run from here to London in five minutes you would surprise 
people,’ remains true as a sequence, whether you can do it or not.” 

“T ca’n’t do it,” said Uncle Jim. 

“ We have now to consider another Hypothetical. What was that you 
told me yesterday about Allen ?” 

“T told you,” said Uncle Jim, ‘‘ that ever since he had that fever he’s 
been | so nervous about going out alone, he always takes Brown with 
him. 

“Just so,” said Uncle Joe. ‘Then the Hypothetical ‘if Allen is out 
Brown is out’ is always in force, isn’t it?” 

“T suppose so,” said Uncle Jim. (He seemed to be getting a little 
nervous, himself, now.) 

“Then, if Carr is out, we have two Hypotheticals, ‘if Allen is out 
Brown is in’ and ‘If Allen is out Brown is out,’ in force at once. And 
two incompatible Hypotheticals, mark you! They ca’n’t possibly be true 
together !” 

“ Can't they ?” said Uncle Jim. 

“How can they?” said Uncle Joe. “How can one and the same 
protasis prove two contradictory apodoses? You grant that the two 
apodoses, ‘ Brown is in’ and ‘ Brown is out,’ are contradictory, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I grant that,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Then I may sum up,” said Uncle Joe. ‘If Carr is out, these two 
Hypotheticals are true together. And we know that they cannot be true 
together. Which is absurd. Therefore Carr cannot be out. There’s a 
nice Reductio ad Absurdum for you!” 

Uncle Jim looked thoroughly puzzled ; but after a bit he plucked up 
courage, and began again. ‘I don’t feel at all clear about that incom- 
patibility. Why shouldn’t those two Hypotheticals be true together ? 
It seems to me that would simply prove ‘ Allen is in’. Of course it’s 
clear that the apodoses of those two Hypotheticals are incompatible— 
‘Brown is in’ and ‘ Brown is out’. But why shouldn’t we put it like 
this? If Allen is out Brown is owt. If Carr and Allen are both out, 
Brown is in. Which is absurd. Therefore Carr and Allen ca’n’t be both 
of them out. But, so long as Allen is in, I don’t see what’s to hinder 
Carr from going out.” 

“My dear, but most illogical, brother!” said Uncle Joe. (Whenever 
Uncle Joe begins to “‘ dear’”’ you, you may make pretty sure he’s got yow 
in a cleft stick!) “ Don’t you see that you are wrongly dividing the pro- 
tasis and the apodosis of that Hypothetical ? Its protasis is simply ‘ Carr 
is out’; and its apodosis is a sort of sub-Hypothetical, ‘If Allen is out, 
Brown is in’. And a most absurd apodosis it is, being hopelessly in- 
compatible with that other Hypothetical, that we know is always true, 
‘Tf Allen is out, Brown is out’. And it’s simply the assumption ‘ Carr 
is out’ that has caused this absurdity. So there’s only one possible con- 
clusion. Carr is in !” 

How long this argument might have lasted, I haven’t the least idea. I 
believe either of them could argue for six hours at a stretch. But, just at 
_ nage we arrived at the barber’s shop; and, on going inside, we 
ound—— 
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Note. 

The paradox, of which the foregoing paper is an ornamental present- 
ment, is, I have reason to believe, a very real difficulty in the Theory 
of Hypotheticals. The disputed point has been for some time under 
discussion by several practised logicians, to whom I have submitted it ; 
and the various and conflicting opinions, which my correspondence with 
them has elicited, convince me that the subject needs further considera- 
tion, in order that logical teachers and writers may come to some agree- 
ment as to what Hypotheticals are, and how they ought to be treated. 

The original dispute, which arose, more than a year ago, between two 
students of Logic, may be symbolically represented as follows :— 

There are two Propositions, A and b. 

It is given that 

(1) If Cis true, then, if A is true, B is not true ; 
(2) If A is true, B is true. 

The question is, can ( be true ? 

The reader will see that if, in these two Propositions, we replace the 
letters A, B, C by the names Allen, Brown, Carr, and the words “ true” 
and “not true” by the words “ out” and “in” we get 

(1) If Carr is out, then, if Allen is out, Brown is in ; 
(2) If Allen is out, Brown is out. 

These are the very two Propositions on which “ Uncle Joe” builds his 
argument. 

Several very interesting questions suggest themselves in connexion 
with this point, such as 

Can a Hypothetical, whose protasis is false, be regarded as legitimate ? 

Are two Hypotheticals, of the forms “If A then 6” and “ If A then 
not-B,” compatible ? 

What difference in meaning, if any, exists between the following Pro- 
positions ? 

(1) A, B, C, cannot be all true at once ; 
(2) If Cand A are true, / is not true ; 
(3) If Cis true, then, if A is true, / is not true ; 
(4) If A is true, then, if (is true, B is not true. 

The following concrete form of the paradox has just been sent me, and 
may perhaps, as embodying necessary truth, throw fresh light on the 
question. 

Let there be three lines, KL, LM, MN, forming, at L and M, equal 
acute angles on the same side of LM. 

Let ‘‘A”’ mean “ The points K and N coincide, so that the three lines 
form a triangle”’. 

Let “ B” mean “ The triangle has equal base-angles ”. 

Let “ U” mean “ The lines KL and MN are unequal”. 

Then we have 

(1) If C is true, then, if A is true, 2 is not true ; 
(2) If A is true, B is true. 

The second of these Propositions needs no proof; and the first is 
proved in Euce., i, 6, though of course it may be questioned whether it 
fairly represents Euclid’s meaning. . 

I greatly hope that some of the readers of Minp who take an interest 
in logic will assist in clearing up these curious difficulties. 


THE PERCEPTION OF DISTANCE IN THE INVERTED LANDSCAPE.! 


In his discussion of the third dimension (vol. ii. p. 218 of the Principles 
of Psychology) Prof. James notes the fact that when a landscape is 
looked at with the head inverted, there is a remarkable increase of the 


' From the Laboratory of the Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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apparent distance of the horizon-line. He seems to regard this pheno- 
menon as in some way supporting the nativistic view of the “depth sen- 
sation,” and in a footnote observes: “ What may be the physiological 
process connected with this increased sensation of depth is hard to dis- 
cover. It seems to have nothing to do with the part of the retina affected, 
since the mere inversion of the picture (by mirrors reflecting prisms, 
ke.) without inverting the head does not seem to bring it about; no- 
thing with sympathetic axial rotation of the eyes, which might enhance 
the perspective through exaggerated disparity of the two retinal images, 
for one-eyed persons get it as strongly as those with two eyes. I can- 
not find it to be connected with any alteration in the pupil or with any 
ascertainable strain in the muscles of the eyes, sympathising with those 
of the body.” He adds at the end of the note: “ I cannot help thinking 
that any one who can explain the exaggeration of the depth-sensation 
in this case will at the same time throw much light on its normal con- 
stitution”. It would be interesting if Prof. James would publish 
a more detailed account of the experiments which led him to reject 
the explanations he mentions in this note. A full deseription of 
the experiments when he found that ‘the mere inversion of the 
picture by mirrors reflecting prisms, &c.,” does not produce the 
effect in question, would be especially valuable. For it seems at 
least possible, @ priori, that the “part of the retina affected’? may 
have some influence upon the estimation of distance—and in the 
following way. It is a well-known though unexplained fact that the 
height of the upper half of the field of sight is over-estimated, while 
that of the lower half is under-estimated (see Wundt, Phys. Psych., ii. 
121). The example of the inverted 5 is familiar. Now, if we suppose 
a schematic landscape representing a comparatively level foreground 
stretching away to a horizon-line which divides the field of sight into 
equal parts and above which appear mountains or other elevated 
objects, then when the head is in a normal position the vertical 
dimension of the foreground, which occupies the lower half of the 
field of sight, will be under-estimated. On the contrary, that of the 
objects at the horizon, and of the sky above, will be over-estimated. 
But when the head is inverted the foreground, extending to the horizon- 
line, will fall in the upper half of the visual field and be over-estimated, 
while all distant objects will be under-estimated—mountains will seem 
lower, kc. Size being a criterion of the distance of known objects, this 
latter effect, combined with tae apparent lengthening of the foreground, 
might easily produce an “increase of the depth-sensation’’. Of course, 
an ordinary landscape presents irregularities which would greatly atfect 
the working of this principle. 

To test the explanation just stated, a few preliminary experiments were 
made with the help of mirrors placed at such an angle that the erect and 
inverted images of the view—a rather extensive one—from the laboratory 
window might be looked at side by side. Four persons found that, in 
opposition to Prof. James’s results, an increase of horizon-distance was 
evident in the inverted” image; and one of these observers, entirely 
unconscious of the theory at stake, judged the distance to be greater on 
transferring attention from the erected to the inverted picture, from the 
fact that the far-off hills appeared to have decreased in size. 

More complete results were later obtained by the use of stereoscopic 
views, which were shown first erect and then inverted. Here again the 
subjects not only contradicted Prof. James’s statement, that apparent 
recession of the horizon does not occur under these circumstances, but 
furnished evidence in support of the explanation offered in this paper. 

The first picture examined, a view of the Aar glacier, approached very 
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closely to the schematic landscape described above. It represents a 
nearly levei field of ice stretching away to mountains, the base-line of 
which divides foreground from background at about one-half the height 
of the picture. Out of ten observers, seven noticed a recession of the 
horizon when the photograph was inverted ; two were doubtful, and one 
said that the tops of the mountains appeared nearer than before—that 
is, the mountains and sky in the reversed picture seemed to slope towards 
the observer as an ordinary foreground would. Out of the seven persons 
who noticed the effect of increased depth, six, on being questioned as to 
any change in the apparent height of the part of the photograph repre- 
senting the foreground, said that it seemed slightly greater when occupy- 
ing the upper half of the visual field. One suggested this as an explanation 
of the illusion of increased distance. 

A second photograph experimented with is of a scene on the Killarney 
Lakes. The shore-line falls at about two-thirds the height of the picture, 
measuring from the bottom. Mountains nearly fill the uppermost third. 
At half the height of the picture a point of land projects entirely across, 
the lake appearing above and below it. Evidently the conditions are 
more complicated here, and we should expect less definite results. To 
five out of ten observers the mountains seemed farther away when the 
picture was inverted ; two said that the distance of the projecting point 
was increased, and three were doubtful, or thought the distance of the 
mountains diminished. Among the first-mentioned five, two said that 
the height of the picture from the base-line to the point was increased 
by inverting the picture—that is, they noticed the tendency to over- 
estimate the upper half of the visual field ; two said that the stretch of 
water above the point and the mountains at the top seemed shorter when 
the photograph was reversed—that is, they noticed the tendency to 
under-estimate the lower half of the field of sight. As for the two 
observers who found an increase in the distance of the point, one 
declared the height of the foreground to have increased, while the 
other said that the height of the background had diminished. 

Finally, a view of Heidelberg and the Neckar afforded a tolerably 
satisfactory “negative instance”. Here the horizon is very distant, 
low-lying and faint, and the horizon-line is at about two-thirds the height 
of the picture. There is no immediate foreground, the photograph having 
been taken from a height above the town. The lower part of the photo- 
graph is occupied by houses which are at a considerable distance from the 
point of view. There is nothing whatever in the picture to divide the 
upper from the lower half of the visual field. Eight persons out of ten 
found that the horizon-line seemed nearer when the photograph was 
upside down, and two noticed no change. The illusion of an approach 
of the horizon is easily explained. The uppermost third of the picture 
represents an extent of sky. When the picture was inverted this ex- 
panse irresistibly suggested a foreground of water, and owing to its 
comparative narrowness, and to the fact that its width was under- 
estimated, as soon as it was brought into the lower half of the field 
the horizon-line which bounded it looked much nearer than before. In 
the other pictures, the illusion of water did not occur, because the sky 
is there bounded by the curved lines of mountain-tops. 

A less methodical examination of several other photographs afforded a 
general confirmation of these results. 

Absolutely conclusive experiments on the point in question are difficult 
to devise, but the results just stated certainly do not disprove the theory 
that an error in the estimation of size may at least partly cause the 
observed “increase of the depth-sensation ”. 

MarGARET WASHBURN. 
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